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INTRODUCTION. 

ASSAM is in nuuiy ways a ooontry of exceptional interest. 
Hemmed in^ as India is^ by the sea on the south- 
east and south-west^ and by the lofty chain of the Himalayas 
on the northj the only routes between it and the rest of 
Asia which are practicable for migration on a large soale^ 
lie on its north-west and north-east confines. The so-called 
AryanSi and many later invaders^ such as the GreekB, the 
HunSj the Path&nS| and the Mughals, entered India firom 
the north-westj while from the north-east^ through Assam^ 
have come successive hordes of immigrants firom the great hive 
of the Mongolian race in Western China. Many of these 
immigrants passed on into Bengal^ but in that province they 
have, as a rule, become merged in the earlier popnlatioii. 
Their influence is seen in the modified physical type of 
the present inhabitants, who are classed by Mr. Bisley as 
Mongolo-Dravidians, but there are very few who possess the 
distinctive Mongdian physiognomy or who speak Mongolian 
dialects. In Assam, on the other hand, although in the 
plains large sections of the population, like that of Bengal, 
are of mixed origin, there are also numerous tribes who 
are almost pure Mongolians, and the examination of their 
affinities, in respect of physique, language, religion and 
social customs, with other branches of the same family 
forms one of the most interesting lines of enquiry open 
to Ethnologists. 

Their religion indeed has more than a local importance, 
l|s in it is probably to be found the cli)0 to the stran^ 
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T&ntrik developments^ both of HinduiBm and of Buddhism. 
The temple of K&m&khy& at Gaoh&ti is one of the mort 
sacred shrines of the S&kta HindoSi and the whole conntiy 
is famed in Hindu traditions as a land of magic and witch- 
craft The old tribal beliefB are graduaUy being abandoned ; 
and the way in which Hindu priests established their 
influence over non-Aiyan chiefs and graduaUy drew them 
within their fold is repeatedly exemplified in the pages of 
Assam History. The various methods of conversion 
enumerated by Sir Alfred Lyall and Mr. Bisley have all been 
adopted there at one time or another. 

Prior to the advent of the Muhammad ans the inhabit- 
ants of other parts of India had no idea of history ; and our 
knowledge of them is limited to what can be laboriously 
pieced together from old insoriptionsi the accounts of foreign 
invaders or travellersi and incidental references in religious 
writings.. On the other hand^ the Ahom conquerors of Assam 
had a keen historical sense | and they have given us a full 
and detailed account of .their mlCi which dates from the early 
part of the thirteenth century. 

Anotiier daim to notice is supplied by the circumstance 
that Assam was one of the few countries in India whose 
inhabitantB beat back the tide of Mughal conquest and 
maintained their independence in the face of repeated 
attempts to subvert it. Full accounts of these invasions have 
come down, both from Ahom and from Muhammadan sources, 
and are mterestmg not only in themselves, but also from 
the light which they throw on the old methods of warfare, 
and ficom the evidence which they afford of how little 
superior arms, numbers and discipline can avail against 
difficulties ci communication, inadequate supplies and an 
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In fpite of this there ia, piobably, no part of India regard- 
ing whoge part lees is generaOy known. In the histories of 
India as a whole^ Assam is barely mentioned^ and only ten 
lines are devoted to its annals in the historical portion of 
Hnnter's Indian Empire. The only attempt at a connected 
history in English is the brief account given by Robinson—- 
some 48 pages in all-^in his Deieriptive Account o/Mam, 
published in 1841. Two histories have been published in the 
vemacidar^ one by Easinath T&mnli Phnkan in 1844, and the 
other by the late Bai Gnn&bhirim Bama Bahadur in 1884. 
The former deals only with the Ahoms. The latter gives also 
a brief aocoont of other dynasties who formerly ruled in the 
Brahmaputra valley. But both are far from oomplete, and 
a mass of new material is now available. 

The researches of Blochmann have thrown much light 
on the Muhammadan invasions of Assam, and the late 
Sir James Johnstone compiled from records in the Foreign 
Department of the Government of India a detailed narrative 
of the expedition of Captain Welsh to Assam in 1798 AJ)., 
and of the causes which led up to it. When I was Sub- 
Divisional Officer of Mangaldai, in the Darrang district, 
I caused a translation to be prepared of the Bamdbali, or 
&mily history, of the Darrang Bajas, which contains a great 
deal of information regarding the Koch djmasty, and gave 
an analysis of it in a paper contributed to the Journal of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

In 1894, Sir Charles LyaD, K.C.S.I., who was then 

officiating as Chief Commissioner of Assam, pointed out that 

the time had oome for a sustained and systematic endeavour 

to anest the process of destruction of such historical manu* 

KriyU as stiU survived^ and, at his recj^uest, I drew up 
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a toheme for the prosecution of historical research in the 
Province. My proposals were accepted by the Chief 
Commissioner and a small grant was made to cover the neces- 
sary expenditure. In the course of the enquiries that ensued 
a rock inscription at Tezpur and five ancient coppeivplates 
containing records of land grants by bygone kings^ were 
discovered ; and these^ with two similar copper-plates already 
known^ give a good deal of information concerning the kings 
who reigned in the Brahmaputra valley between the years 
800 and 1150 A.D. In Jaintia five copper-plates were founds 
as well as a number of coins and a historical manuscript. 
Manuscripts relating to the rule of the B&ro Bhuiyai the 
Chutiyae and the Rajas of Dimarua were also discovered and 
translated. With the assistance of Indian friends^ a careful 
search was made for all references to Assam in ancient Hindu 
writings, such as the Jogini Tantra, the Kalikd Purdn and 
the Maidbhdrat, as well as in more recent works, such as the 
Dipika Chani and the religious writings of the followers of 
Sankar Deb. 

But the most important results of the enquiries were in 
connection with the records of Ahom rule. The Ahoms 
were a tribe of Shftns who migrated to Assam early in the 
thirteenth century. They were endowed with the historical 
&culty in a very high degree ; and their priests and lead- 
ing &milies possessed Buranjii, or histories, which were 
periodically brought up to date. They were written on 
oblong strips of bark, and were very carefully preserved and 
handed down from &ther to son.* The number still in 

* For fnither pariioalart #00 meudng it ** a ifcore that teaches 

Appendix D. It ina]r be mentioned the ignorant" {Bu, '* ignorant 

hen that Bwrat^'ii»im» of the penont," ra$^ ''teaeh/' and j'i, 

▼ety few Ataameee words which are " store " or ^ granary*), 

dnrivedfiromthe^m. TbeUtc«|4 - 
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existenoe is congiderablej and would have been much greater 
bat for the tact that, about a century and a half ago^ one of 
the chief ministers of State discovered that in one of them 
doubts had been cast upon the purity of his descent^ and 
used his influence with the king to cause it to be destroyed 
together with all others which^ on examination, were found 
to contain statements reflecting on those in power or their 
near ancestors. 

The more recent of these Bmranji$ are written in 
Assamese, which was gradually adopted by the Ahoms after 
their conyersion to Hinduism, but the earlier ones are in the 
old tribal langpiage, which is similar to that of other Sh&n 
tribes, and is written in a character derived from the P&li 
The knowledge of it is now confined to a few old men of the 
Deodhai or priestly caste. When the mass of the Ahoms 
accepted Hinduism, the tribal priests gradually fell into 
disrepute ; and, although they themselves long resisted the 
proselytiadng efforts of the Brahmans, they have at last g^ven 
way and have now all taken Gosains. The result is that the 
rising generation has been taught Assamese and not Ahom, 
and in a few years the knowledge of the latter language will 
have disappeared altogether. To rescue from oblivion the 
records written in it I selected an educated young Assamese, 
Babu Gol&p Chandra Barua, now a clerk in the office of the 
Deputy Commissioner, Lakhimpur, and gave him a com* 
mittee of five Deodhdii to teach him Ahom and to assist 
him in translating their manuscripts. The work was by 
no means easy; the Deodkais themselves proved far from 
proficient, and it was nearly three years before all the manu- 
scripts that could be traced were translated. Having no 
knowledge of the Ahom language myself I have had to rely 
Wtirelv on the tiranslations made b^ this Assamese ^fentleman. 
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but I have every confidence in the tconracy of his work. 
I tested hk knowledge of Ahom in yBriolu ways and found 
it satis&ctoryj and tiie comparison of one Buranji with another 
has shown that they agpree in a way that would be impossible 
if there were serious errors in the translation. I am indebted 
to him not only for the translationsi but also for assistance 
in the elucidation of yarious questions of Ahom nomenclature 
and customs. 

Some of the Bnfan^ii go back to the year 568 A.D. when 
the ancestors of the Ahom kings are said to have descended 
from heaven. The earlier portions are of course unreliable^ 
and they contain little beyond lists of names; and it is not 
untQ Suk&ph& became king in 1228 A.D. that they can be 
treated as historical records. From that date, howeveri they 
are generally very trustworthy. The following is a list of 
the chief Buranju .*— 

Akom. 

(1) From the earliest times to the end of Ahom rule. 

This is a very complete and valuable record. 

(2) From the earliest times to Mir Jumlah's invasion 

in 166S A.D. 

(5) From the earliest times te 1605 A.D. 
(4) From the earliest times to 1764 A.D. 

(6) From the earliest times to 1681 A.D. 
(6) From the earliest times to 1810 A.D. 

Aaameien 

(1) From the earliest times to the end of Ahom rule. 

(2) From 1228 to 1660 A.D. 
(8) From 1228 to 1714 A.D. 

(4) From 1497 to 1714 A.D. 

(5) From 1508 to 1766 A.D. Deals very fully with 

^e eyente of Eudra Singh's rei^. 
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(6) From 1681 to 1700 A.D. 

(7) From 1700 to 1806 A.D. 

(8) An account of the tribute paid to Mir Jumlah. 

(9) An account of the relations with the Muhammadans 

in the years immediately following Mir Jumlah's 
invasion. 

(10) An account of the Mo&marifts. 

(11) An account of the political geography of Assam in 

the seventeenth century* 

The historicity of these Buranju is proved not only by 
the way in which they support each other^ but also by the 
confirmation which is afforded by the narratives of Muham- 
madan writersi wherever these are available for comparison* 
Their chronology is further supported by the dates on various 
records which have been collected and collated for the purpose 
of checking it, including those on about 70 Ahom coins^ 48 
copper^plates^ nine rock^ and 28 temple inscriptions and six 
inscriptions on cannon. 

Most of the materials for the present work were collected 
while I was serving in Assam^ but I had no leisure at 
that time to devote to their critical examination or to the 
compilation of a continuous narrative. This was done during 
two periods of leave in England. The book has been printed 
since my return to India^ at a time when heavy ofBcial duties 
have left me but little leisure to devote to the revision of 
the proof sheets^ or to the further consideration of the con* 
elusions arrived at. In these circumstances it is inevitable 
that there should be defects in respect both of form and matter* 
For these I can only crave the indulgence of my readers* 

B. A. GAIT* 

8lh Beptombar, 1905. 
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CHAPTER I. 

PREHISTORIC AND TRADITIONAL RULERS. 
Some xeneral considerations. 

Thi science of history was unknown to the early inhabit- Dearth of 
ants of Assam^ and it is not till the Ahom invasion in 1228 A.D. ^^^^ 
that we obtain anything at all approaching a connected account 
of the people and their rulers. For several hundred years 
previously some scattered facts may be gleaned from a few 
ancient inscriptions and from the observations of a Chinese 
traveller. Before that date nothing definite is known^ and our 
only information consists of some dubious and fragmentary 
references in the Mahahharat and in the Pt$rdns and Tantras, 

The stories culled from the latter sources cannot of course be Indiea- 
dignified with the name of history. They are at the best\^^* , 
ancient traditions^ but even this cannot be asserted with cer- from 
tainty^ and some of them may have been interpolated by Philology 
interested copyists in comparatively recent times. They may^ ethno* 
however^ contain a substratum of fact, and^ in any case^ they gr^phy* 
are fondly remembered by the people. A short account will, 
therefore, be given of some of the better known legends. 

But before dealing with these legends^ we may refer briefly 
to some general indications regarding the ancient movements 
of the people which are suggested by philological and ethno- 
graphical considerations. So far as philology is concerned^ 
it is of course admitted that language is no real test of race. 

B 
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The Ahoms have abandoned their tribal dialect in {ayoor of 
Assamesej and the R&bh&Sj Kach&ris and other tribes are 
following their example. The reason in these cases is partly 
that Assamese is the language of the priests^ who are gradually 
bringing these rude tribes within the fold of Hindnismi 
and partly that it is the language of a higher etviliiation« 
But there is another way in which one form d speech 
may supplant another^ vU., by conquest. When one nation 
brings another under subjectioni it usually imposes its own 
lang^ge on the conquered people. Thus within the last 
hundred years the Shan tribe of Tunings^ while held in cap- 
tivity amongst the Singphos^ abandoned their native tongue 
and adopted that of their captors. It may safely be assumed 
that one or other^ or both| of these processes has always been in 
operation^ and that, just as Assamese is now supplanting 
Kaoh&ri and other tribal languagesi so these in their torn 
displaced those of an earlier generation. There is, however, 
this difference that whereas nowj the caste system, to a great 
extent, preserves a distinct physical type, the earlier philolo- 
gical changes were accompanied by racial fusion. We know 
that this occurred after the Ahom invasion of Assam, when 
many Chutiya, Morftn and Bor&hi families were incorporated 
in the Ahom tribal system and, by lapse of time and inter* 
marriage, gradually came to be recognized as genuine 
Ahoms. The Ahoms themselves are Sh&ns, who, according 
to an eminent authority,^ are the outcome of an intermingling 
of Mons, Negritos and Chinese. The Koches appear to have 
been originally a Bodo tribe, closely allied to the Meches and 
Kachiris, but many of them now present the physical ohanu)« 
teristics of the Dravidian family. 

The fact therefore that, excluding immigrants during 
historic times, a few communities, like the Kalitas, of reputed 
Aryan descenti and a few others, such as the DomSj of 
obvious Dravidian origin, the bulk of the population of the 

^ M. Terrien de la Conperis in The CradU qftk$ Shan Bace hj 
his IntrodueUon to Coknhoon's the lams aathor. 
4^mnngH tk$ Skamt* Boa also 
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Bmhmaputra valley is comprised of tribes whose pectdiar 
dialects belong to the Bodo family by no means indicates 
laoial unif onniiy. All that it can fairly be held to show is 
that the most recent conqaerors^ prior to the Ahoms^ were 
Bodo-speaker8| and that they imposed their language on the 
older inhabitants^ whose identity gradually became merged 
in that of their conquerors. 

With these preliminary remarks the general conclusions to 
be drawn fromi a study of the languages and physical type of 
the people mAy be briefly set forth. 

The earliest linguistic formation recognizable in India is DraTidian 
the Prayidian. At the present day^ languages of this &mily ^ 
are spok^i by the people whom ethnologists call Drayidians^ speaken^ 
and whose physical traits include a long head^ large dark eyesj 
% fairly strong beard, a black or nearly black colour, thin 
legs, and a very broad nose, sometimes depressed at the root 
bat not so as to make the &ce look flat. Whether or not this 
race was the one which originally introduced the Drayidian 
languages is uncertain. It is, moreover, impossible to say 
whether the Dravidians by race are genuine autochthones, or 
whether they immigrated at some remote period of the past. 
If they are immigrants, their apparent connection with the 
African n^ro suggests that they came from Africa, either 
entering the north-west of India by way of Arabia, where 
the subsequent intrusion of a Semitic race has since obliter- 
ated all trace of them, or else coming from the south, in the 
prehistoric time when it is thought that India was connected 
with Madagascar by a land area, known to naturalists as 
Lemuria, which subsequently broke up and sank beneath 
the sea, leaving as its only trace several huge shoals and a 
chain of islands. The one thing that is certain in the midst 
of this uncertainty is that their path did not lie through 
Assam. 

Dravidian languages are now spoken only in the south of 
India and in the uplands of the peninsular system, but the 
Dravidian jdiysical type extends over all but the extreme 
north-west of India, and is found even in the plains of 

b2 
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Assamj though (excluding recent setQen) the Btrain ig here 
much weaker than it is elsewhere. 

The next family of languages is the Munda, which was 
thought by Logan to be a compound of Drayidian and 
Mon-Khmer dialects^ but is said by the most recent enquirers 
to be a separate formation^ with an unidentified substratumi 
common to it and to the last mentioned ling^uistio family. 
However that may he, there is no distinct race of men oorre- 
spending to the Munda dialects^ and the people who speak 
them cannot be differentiated in respect of their physical type 
from those whose languages are of the Drayidian family. 
There has been complete racial fusion. 
Spsftken ^^ Drayidian and Munda linguistic formations were 
of Indo- followed by the Indo-Chinese. This is associated with the 
langiiaffM. Mongolian variety of mankind^ whose most noticeable peculi- 
arities are a flat teyce, high cheek bones^ a broad bridgeless 
nose^ small eyes with oblique lidsj a dark yellow oom- 
plexiouj lank hair^ scanty beards and muscular limbs. The 
people of this type came probably from the great home of the 
Mongolian race in Western China ; they entered India from 
the north-east and^ descending the Brahmaputra^ spread far 
into Bengal^ where they modified the physical characteristics 
of the inhabitants and produced what Mr. Bisley calls the 
Mongolo-Dravidian type; in Assam^ except perhaps in the 
Surma Valley^ the prevalent type approaches much more nearly 
to the Mongolian than to the Dravidian. 

The Indo-Chinese linguistic &mily is divided into three 
sub-&milies of which the most important in Assam are the 
Mon-Khmer and the Tibeto-Burman ; the third or Siamese* 
Chinese^ however^ includes Sh&n^ of which the language of the 
Ahoms is a dialect. The Mon-Khmer speakers came firsts and 
they were followed by successive incursions of tribes speaking 
dialects of the Tibeto-Burman sub-f amily^ who either absorbed, 
and imposed their own forms of speech on, such of the earlier 
inhabitants as survived, or pushed them back into the hills. The 
dialects of this sub-family which are current in Assam belong 
in the main to three groups, vig. : Naga, spoken in, and east of, 
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the Naga hills^ Koki-Chiiij spoken in Manipnr^ Cachar and 
the LiiBhai hillsj and Bodo^ wliich claims practically all the 
Borviying non- Aryan languages of the Brahmaputra valley 
and the O&ro hills and the principal ones of North Cachar and 
Hill Tippera ; it includes, amongst others, Kachari or Mech, 
O&ro, Dimasa, Tippera, Lalung, Babha and Chutiya. In more 
leoent times there have been several intrusions of tribes speak- 
ing Tai or Sh&n languages, the most notable being that of 
the Ahoms. 

The wide extent and long duration of Bodo domination is Probable 
shown by the frequent occurrence of the prefix di or ti, the ^f g^^ 
Bodo word for water, in the river names of the Brahmaputra dcmina- 
valley and the adjoining country to the west, e.y., Dibru, **^* 
Dikhu, Bihing, Dihong, Dibong, Disang, Diphang, Dimla, 
etc. In some cases the old name is disappearing — the Dichu 
liver, for instance, is now better known as the Jaldhaka— while 
in others it has abready gone, as in the case of the Brahma* 
putra, which in the early days of Ahom rule was known as 
theTi*lao. The latter word was doubtless the origin of another 
old name for this river, vig. : Lohit or Lau-hitya (red). This 
name has another derivation in Sanskrit literature, where the 
water is said to be so called because Parasuram washed 
off his bloody stains in it,* but there are numerous similar 
instances of the invention of such stories to explain names 
taken from the aboriginal languages. The Kosi derives its name 
from Kinisi, the Newar word for river, but it is connected 
in Hindu legends with Kusik Raja ; and the Tist&, though 
its first syllable is clearly the Bodo di or ti, is regarded by 
the Hindus as a corruption of irisina, "thirst,^' or trisrota, 
** three springs/' The Ahoms ruled in Assam for seven 
hundred years, but their word for river (nam) occurs only 
in a few instances in the extreme east, e.p., N&mrup, Namtsik 
and N&ms&ng. They called the Dikhu the N&mchau, but the 
earlier Kach&ri name has survived in spite of them. The 

•Kaiika PfirSn, 84tb Adkydya Sanskrit TexU, Vol. 1, pp. 458» 
€i^eJdmadagnifo Upakhyama. 8ee 469). 
alao Bhagaoat Purdn (J. Mair's 
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Ahoms^ of ooiuse^ were relatively few in nnmberSi but tbey 
were the dominant race ; and the &ct that, compared with the 
Bodo tribesi they have left so few marks on the topography 
of the country may perhaps be taken to show that the period 
for which the latter were supreme was far longer than that 
for which the Ahoms are known to have ruled. 

Whether the first Mongolian settlers found Dravidians 
already established in Assam or not is a question that cannot now 
be unravelled. Logan thought that there was a Dravidian 
basis to various Bodo and N&ga dialectsj and, if this were S0| 
the answer might be given in the affirmative. But Dr. Grier- 
son^the highest modem authority, does not support his view. 
Bptaken Meanwhile the people generally known as Aryans had 
^^^^ appeared in the north-west, and gradually carried the Hindu 
religion and Sanskritic languages right across India. These 
people had a relatively long head, a straighti finely-cut 
noeCj a long, rather than a broad, &cei a good forehead, 
regular features and a tall, well-proportioned 6gure. In the 
course of time Aryan and Bodo languages completely 
obliterated those of the earlier Mon-Khmer formation, save 
only in the KhAsi and Jaintia Hills, where Khasi still 
survives as a genuine member of it The Bodo dialects, 
though still spoken in Assam by more than half a million 
persons, are in their turn giving way to Aryan languages 
(Assamese and Bengali), and their complete disappearance is 
only a matter of time. 

Although Aryan lang^uages are now predominant in both 
the great river valleys this is due mainly to the influence of 
Hindu priests and to the more advanced character of these 
languages, as compared with the ruder and less efficient tribal 
dialects ; and thestrain of '^ Aryan '' blood is very thin. It is, 
however, apparent in some of the higher castes. The Kalitas of 
the Brahmaputra valley, who number nearly a quarter of a 
million, have often a distinctly Aryan appearance, and, 
although they certainly contain other elements, they are possi- 
bly to some extent the descendants of the first Aryan 
immigrants by women of the country. 
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Th6 soil of the Brahmaputra valley is fertile^ bat its ProbaUs 
elimate is damp and relaxing^ so that^ while the people enjoy ^^^^^ 
great material prosperity^ there is a strong tendency towiuxls InTMioni. 
physical and moral deterioration. Any race that had been 
long resident there^ though rising in the scale of civilization 
and gaining proficiency in the arts of peace^ would gradually 
become soft and luxurious and so^ after a time^ would no 
longer be able to defend itself against the incursions of the 
hardier tribes behind them. The latter would then encroach 
in all directions^ and would harry the plains with constant 
raids^ killing the men and carrying off the women^ and reduc- 
ing the country to a condition bordering on anarchy. Then 
would come the opportunity for some enterprising hill chief 
to swoop down with his tribesmen^ or a confederacy of kindred 
tribeSj and, after sweeping away the effete remains of a worn- 
out nationality^ to establish his followers in its place. For a time 
the material resource? of the plains would add to his strength, 
and he would be able without much difficulty to consolidate his 
rule and beat back external aggression. But time would bring 
its revenge ; and^ in the end^ the new dynasty would sink just 
like the one which it had subverted. The history of the Ahoms 
shows how a brave and vigorous race may decay in the sleepy 
hollow of the Brahmapuiara valley ; and it was only the inters 
vention of the British that prevented them from being blotted 
out by fresh hordes of invaders^ first the Burmese^ and then 
the Singphos and Kh&mtisj and also, possibly, the Daflas> 
Abors and Bhutias. 

The same was doubtless the case in the Surma valley^ 
which must once have been dominated by Bodo tribes, allied 
to the Tipperas on the south and the OrkroB and Koches on the 
north. At the present day, there are very few traces of a recent 
aboriginal element, but this is due largely to the absorb- 
ent power of Hinduism ; as lately as 1835 Pemberton found 
that members of the Jaintia royal family were able in course 
of time to gain admission to the K&yasth and Baidya castesj 
and if these castes opened their portals to aborigines of high 
social position, other less exalted communities doubtless did 
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the same to those of a humbler origiiL The Kaibartbis and 
Chand&ls; or Namasudras^ probably inclade in their ranks 
large numbers of Bodo proselytes. 

In the hills of the Assam range the changes may have 
been fewer and less yiolent, but here also there have quite 
recently been movementSj such as those of the Kukis, who in 
the last century were pushed northwards by the Lushais, and of 
the Mikirs^ who once inhabited the Jaintia hills ; amongst the 
N&gas also there are well-established cases of slow racial drift. 
Some of the tribes^ &g&ini that are now found in the hills were 
at one time in occupation of the plains^ like the Kachftris^ who 
were pushed back into the North Cachar HiUs by the Ahoms. 
Apart altogether from external aggression there was a 
Q^ier strong internal tendency towards disintegration. There was 
oauses of no strong national spirit or other cohesive element amongst 
gration. ^^^ Mongolian tribes of Assam, and their natural condition 
was probably that of a number of small communities, each 
under its own chief or headman, and independent of its neigh- 
bours ; a state of things^ in fact, very similar to that which 
existed at the time of the British conquest amongst the G&roSj 
Khasis and Nagas, whose organization in many cases was of 
a distinctly republican type. From time to time a local chief 
of uQusual enterprise and ambition^ or possibly some Kshatriya 
adventurer, would reduce these petty states and make him* 
self master of the whole country. So long as the central 
administration was young and vigorous, the tribal headmen 
would be held in check, but as soon as it became weak and 
effeminate, as usually happened after a few generations, the 
latter would recover their lost independence, and enjoy it 
until it was again subverted in the manner already described. 
The comparatively short existence of the old Assam 
Blow pro- dynasties explains the slow and intermittent character of the 
mssof progress of Hinduism in past generations. Hindu priests 
in the ^^^ warriors undoubtedly found their way to Assam at a 
past. very early date. The Indian king Samuda who, according 
to Forlong, was ruling in Upper Burma in 106 A.D., must 
have proceeded thither through Assam, and so must the 
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Hindos who led the Tch&mpas or Shans in their conquest of 
the months of the Mekong in 280 A.D.* According to 
Hinen Tsiangj the chief ruler in Assam in 640 A.D. was a 
Hindu who claimed to be a Kshatriya. And yetj in the 
Brahmaputra valley^ a large proportion of the population 
are still outside the pale of Hinduism or in the lower stages 
of conversion^ where their adopted religion still sits lightly on 
them and they have not yet learnt to resist the temptation 
to indulge in pork^ fowls and other articles r^arded by the 
orthodox as impure. The reason seems to be that in early days 
the number of Hindu settlers and adventurers was small^ and 
they confined their attention to the king and his chief 
noblesj from whom alone they had anything to gain. They 
would convert them^ admit the nobles to Kshatriya rank and 
invent for the king a noble descent^ using^ as will be seen^ 
the same materials over and over again^ and then enjoy as 
their reward lucrative posts at court and lands granted to 
them by their proselytes. They would not interfere with 
the tribal religious rites^ as to do so would call forth the 
active animosity of the native priests^ nor would they trouble 
about the beliefs of the common people^ who would continue 
to hold to their old religious notions. If the dynasty lasted 
long enough^ the influence of Hindu ideas would gradually 
filter down to them and they would follow the example of 
their betters^ as has now actually happened in the case of the 
Ahoms. But before this could come to pass^ the dynasty 
would ordinarily be overthrown; the down-fadlen survivors 
of the old aristocracy would become merged in some Hindu 
caste^t such as the Kalita^ and Hinduism would sink into 
insignificance until^ in course of time^ its priests should suc- 
ceed in induciog the new rulers to accept their ministrations. 

* Phayre, Hiitory of Burfna, The Khens, who ruled in the 

pAgeii 3, 4 and 15. north- west of Asaam before the 

t The diia^pearance of former Koches, have also for the most part 

ruling races le one of the most been absorbed in other castes. In 

eurioos phenomena in Indian Upper India there is now no visible 

history. There is no vestige now trace oftheGreeks,Hans,Bhars and 

of the old Bodo rulers of SylheU other once dominant races or tribes. 
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Tke Mjrthologlcal Period. 

In the Hindu epics and in Paorftnik and Ttotrik liteia> 
toie there are nomerooB references to ancient A«Mf^»"T Con* 
stant mention is made of a great kingdom called Kimanipa* 
'^'^ which lay in the north-east of India. Its extent varied from 
time to time. When the stories relating to it were inserted 
in the Makdbkarat, it stretched southwards as far as the 
Bay of Bengal and its eastern boundary was the Eantoya. 
This was then a river of the first order^ and united in its bed 
the streams which now go to form the TkU, the Kosi and 
the Mah&nanda. It was held sacred^ ranking almost as high 
as the Ghmges^ and its tutelary deiiy^ a mermaid goddess 
named Kausika^ was worshipped all over the Matsya Desh, 
or the tract between it and the old bed of the Brahmaputra, 
which formerly flowed past the town of Mymensingh. In 
the Kdlika Furan it is said that the temple of Sl&mildiyft 
near (Huh&ti was in the centre of K&marupa> and in the 
Vithnu Pur&n it is added that the country extended around 
this temple in all directions for 100 yqfanai, or about 460 
miles. Allowing for exaggeration^ this may be held to 
embrace the whole of the new province of Eastern Bengal 
and Assam and also Bhutftn. In the Jogini TanirOf which is 
probably a later work, K&marupa is said to include the tract 
lying between the Karatoya river on the west and the 
Dikr&ng on the east^ the mountains of K&nchana and 
Girikanyaka on the norths and the c(mfiuence of Hae 
Brahmaputra and Lakshmi rivers on the south ; that is to 
say^ it included roughly^ the Brahmaputra valleyi Bhutftni 
Bangpur and Koch Bih&r. 

According to the same work the country was divided 
into four portionsi vig., K&mpith from the Karatoya to the 
Sankoshj Batnapith from the Sankosh to the Bupahii 

^ I have reUined the Sanskrit of the same name whioh ooot^es 
spelling to distingaish the snoient only a small part of it 
kingdom from the modem district 
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from the Bapahi to the Bharali^ and SanmArpith 
from the Bharali to the Dikiftng. Elsewhere Batnapith is said 
to indade the tract between the Karatoya and the MondSj 
Kampith that between the Monfts and Silghat on the north 
bank of the Brahmaputra, and Bhadrapith^ the correspond- 
ing portion of the south bank^ while Saum&rpith^ ad before^ 
is the most easterly tract. 

The origin of the name Kamarupa is m jthologicallj Origin of 
explained as follows :— * When Sati died of vexation at the *he iiMiie. 
discourtesy shown to her husband Siva by her father Daksha^ 
Sira^ overcome by griefs wandered about the world carrying 
her dead body on his head. In order to put a stop to his 
penance^ Vishnu followed him and lopped away the body 
piecemeal with his discus. It fell to earth in fifty-one 
different pieces^ and wherever each piece f ell^ the gpround 
was held to be sacred. Her organs of generation fell on 
Kftmagiri; i^., the Nil&chal hill near Ghiuhati^ and the place 
was thenceforth held sacred to Kftmakhya^ the Goddess of 
sexual desirct As Siva still continued to do penance^ the 
other Otoda became afraid that he would thereby acquire 
universal power^ and accordingly despatched Sl&mdeb^ the 
Indian Cupid^ to make him fall in love again^ and thereby 
break his penance; he succeeded in his mission^ but so 
mraged was Siva at the result^ that he burnt him to ashes by 
a fiery glance from the eye in the centre of his forehead, 
Kftmdeb eventually recovered his original form and the 
country where this took place became known as E&marupa. 

The earliest mentioned king of K&marupa was named Legen* 
Mahirang D&nab who was succeeded in tum^ in the direct x^^ ^ 
luxe, by Hatak Asur^ Sambar Asur and Batna Asur. No Kama- 
details are given regarding these rulers but the appellations ^^ 
Dftnab and Asur suggest that they were not Hindus. 

After them there was a chief named Ohatak^ the ruler of 
the Eirftts^ who are said to have been a powerful race^ much 

*T1ie germ of the ftoiry is to be t Another piece, the left tlu£^, it 

found in tiieprafioe to tiie(?opa^iUi eaid to have fallen at Fftljnr in the 

BrSkwMBna pabliihed in Not. 216* Jaintia Parganas. 
262 of the KhL Ind. pp. 80-35. 
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addicted to meat and strong drinks.* In the chronicles of 
the Tippera kings it is said that the ancient name of their 
country was Kir&ta^ and the word still survives as the designa- 
tion of a tract in the Sub-Himalaya, between the Dud Kosi 
and Aran rivers, and of the Khambu^ Limbu and Y&khft 
tribes who inhabit it. In Sanskrit literature the term seems 
to have been used indiscriminately to designate any border 
tribe of the northern and eastern frontier. 
Nirtk Ohatak, it is said, was defeated and slain by Naiak 

Asur^ who is the hero of various stories told in the Puram 
and Tautrcu.f According to these legends he was born of 
the earth by Vishnu, and was brought up by Janak, the 
king of Yideha or North Bih&r. He made Pragjyotishpur 
(the modern Qttuhati) his capital, and settled numerous 
Br&hmans at Kam&khyft. There is a hill near Gauh&ti which 
is still known as the hill of Narak Asur. His rule extended 
from the Karatoya on the west, to the Dikr&ng on the east. 
He married May&, the daughter of the king of Vidarbha, 
and was greatly &voured by Vishnu, who taught him to 
worship the goddess K&m&khya. At first he was pious and 
prospered, but afterwards he came under the influence of Ban 
Asur, king of Sonitpur, and grew irreligious and presump- 
tuous. He asked Kftm&khy& to take him as her husband, and 
she assented, on condition that he erected a temple to her on 
Nil&chal and also constracted a tank and a road to the temple 
in a single night. He had almost accomplished this task, when 
the Ooddess caused a cock to crow before dawn and^ claiming 
this as a proof that day had come, evaded her promise and 
refused to marry him. Overcome with rage, Narak slew the 
cock, and the place where he did this is still known as Kukurft* 
k&t&. By this act he lost for ever the favour of the Goddess. 

* Mann classes the Kirftts with have the nickname Kirftti. The 

Mleohchhas. Arjan is said to have name of the drug Ohiretta is said 

adoj^ted the name and appearance of to be a oorruption of this word, 
a Kirftt to learn archery from Siva, t e^.. Chapters 36 to 40 of the 

who was considered the special Kdlika Purdn, and the Bhdga" 

deity of that race. The Himalaya- vat. Book X, Chapter 69. 
bom goddesses UmA and Gangft 
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Bat his crowning misfortune was his refnsal to permit 
Mnni to go to worship at K&makhja^ in con* 
sequence of which the Muni cursed Narak and Kam&khyft^ 
sajing that thenceforward no one who worshipped at the 
shrine of this Ooddess should see the fulfilment of his desire. 
By the aid of Siva^ the duration of the curse was limited 
to three hundred years^ but Narak had now completely 
alienated both K&m&khy& and Vishnu ; and he was eventually 
slain by the latter in the incarnation of Krishna. His capital 
was defended by pdnjis or caltrops^ sharp stakes stuck in 
the gpround^ and by numerous outworks erected by the Asura 
Muru^ but Krishna cut his way through with his discus 
and slew Muru and his sons ; he then entered the city and^ 
after slaying thousands of daityaSy engaged in a terrible 
combat with Narak^ whom he clove in twain by a single 
blow of his deadly weapon. He recovered the golden earrings 
of Aditi^ which Narak had stoleui and sent the 16^000 girls 
imprisoned in his harem^ together with his 14^000 elephants 
and his horses^ to his own home in Dvaraka^ or Ghijarat. 
He installed on the throne Bhi^datta, the eldest of Narak's 
four sons, who is sometimes called Bhagirath by Muham* 
madan writers. 

Opposite Ghmhatii on the north bank, now stands the 
temple of Asvakranta, which means ^^ ascended by horses.'' 
Krishna is said to have stopped here when he came to invade 
Pr&gjyotisha, and a number of small holes in the rock near 
the river are pointed out as the footprints of his horses. 

Bhagdatta is frequently mentioned in the Mahaiharat Bhag- 
as a powerful potentate ruling in the east. In the SabAa ^^^^ 
Parvan, it is related that Arjun attacked his kingdom of 
Prftgjyotisha. Bhagdatta had a host of Elir&ts and Chins and 
numerous other warriors that dwelt on the sea coast, but after 
eight days' fierce fighting he wss defeated and compelled to 
pay tribute. Later on, when the forces of the Kauravas and 
P&ndavas were being mustered for their final struggle, he went 
with a powerful army to the assistance of Duryodhan, and 
no less than four sections of the Drona Parvan are devoted 
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to a nftrratiye of Iiis heimo deeds on the fidd of KurokBheira, 
from the time when he resoned Duiyodhaa from the onalaaght 
of Bhim to his fight with Arjon in which he wae defeated 
and slain. The issae of this last comhat is ascribed to the 
intervention 'of Krishna^ who rendered harmless the inyin- 
oiUe weapon which he had giyen to Bhagdatia's fiither 
Narak. 
8abM- This king^ it is said^ was succeeded by his brother Vajra- 

^^^ dattaandthe latter by his own son Yajiapftni NanJes 
Nftrak'f descendants continued to rule for nineteen geneiatioiis, tiie 
^®* last kings of his line being Sub&hu and Supama. SubAhu 
became an ascetic and went to the Himalayas^ and was suc- 
ceeded by his son Suparua^ who was afterwards killed by his 
ministers. 
Genaral It is impossible to say to what race this dynasty belongedj 

[^^i^ but the use of the appellation Asur shows that they were 
Nftrak's non-Hindus. Nor is there any clue as to when they reigned. 
dyiiMty. Bhi^datta is described as a contemporary of the heroes of the 
Msl&bkarat, but that great epic^ as is well known^ is far from 
being the product of a single age^ and no one has yet undor- 
taken a critical examination of it in order to distinguish the 
original text from subsequent interpolations. We may, how- 
everj conclude from the numerous references to them in 
ancient literature, as well as from the remarkable way in 
which their memory has been preserved by the people of 
Assam down to the present day, that Narak and Bhagdatta 
were real and exceptionally powerful kings, and probably 
included in their dominions the greater part of modem Assam 
and of Bengal east of the Karatoya* 

The story of Krishna's invasion may perhaps be taken to 
indicate an expedition by some ancient Aryan chief. We 
have already seen that as &r back as 105 A.D«, an Indian 
king named Samuda was reigning in Upper Burma, while in 
S22 A.D., a prince of Cambod in north-west India set up a 
kingdom in Siam ; it is, therefore, by no means improbable 
that other adventurers found their way, at a still earlier period^ 
to northern Bengal and Assam. 
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The capital of Narak and his descendants was PriLg- Kotet on 
jyotishpur^ the modem Oaub&ti. Trag means former or F'H*. 
eastern^ and jyoiuka^ a star^ astrology^ shining. Pr&g-^ 
jyotislipaT may^ therefore^ be taken to mean the City of 
Eastern Astrology. The name is interesting in connection 
with the reputation which the country has always held as a 
land of magic and incantation and with the view that it was 
in AsMm that the Tftntrik form of Hinduism originated. 
From its commanding position on the Brahmaputra and its 
proximity to the sacred temple of Kam&khy&^ it is probable 
that many other kings also made this town their capital. 
Howerer that may b^ it was always a famous place and^ as 
we shall see^ several later dynasties claimed the title ^'Lord of 
Prigjyotishay'' although in their time the actual capital was 
elsewhere. 

Krishna frequently appears in Assam Mythology. In the tIm r»pe 
BAoffapai it is narrated that there was a king named Bhishmak^ mi^^^' 
who ruled in Yidarbha^ which^ according to popular tradition 
in Assam^ is the designation of the country rqund Sadiya. 
According to ordinary Paur&nik accounts Vidarbha corre- 
sponds to the modem Berar^ but this is not the only case in 
which the early Hindu settlers in Assam assigned local sites 
for the occurrences mentioned in Hindu Mythology. Numer- 
ous similar instances occur in Further India> and even in 
JaTa> where many of the events narrated in the Mahabhdrai 
have been g^ven a local habitation. The Brahmaputra valley 
IB known to the Buddhists of Further India as Weisali. 
Bhiahmak's capital was called Kundina^ a name which still 
survives in the Kundil river at Sadiya ; and the ruins of an 
extensive f ort, about 24 miles north of that town^ between the 
gorges of the Dikr&ng and Dibong rivers^ are said to be the 
remains of his capital.* The walls are of no great height^ 
but they are very well preserved ; they consist of from six to 
nine courses of hewn stone (chiefly g^ranite) surmounted by a 
breastwork of bricks^ loopholed^ but without any binding of 

^ Thsst rains hsve been de^ribed by Hannaj ia the J. A. 8. B. of 1848. 
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cement. In the same looality are f oar large tanks and the 
briok foundations of what most haye been extensive boild- 
ings. 

Bhishmak had five sons and a daughter named Bnkmini. 
Slrishna, having heard of her beauty^ was anxious to many 
her^ but her father had arranged to give her to another prince 
named Sisu P&1| whose fort may still be seen a few miles to 
the east of the one attributed to Bhishmak. Bukmini secretly 
sent the news to Krishna and^ on the day fixed for hat 
marriage^ the latter suddenly appeared and carried her 
ofE in his chariot. He was pursued by the crowd of princes 
who had come to assist at the weddings but he defeated 
them and married Bukmini at Kundina amid the rej<H0* 
ings of the people. Many of the marriage songs current in 
Assam contain allusions to this legend^ which has been trans- 
lated into Ajssamese and published under the title Ruimini 
Haran.^ 
Bla Baja There is another story told in the Bkoffavat, and also in 
ol Sooit- j^Q Fisknu Purdn, to which a local site has been assigned. 
Bali, king of Sonitpur, "the city of blood" now known by 
the Assamese equivalent^ Tezpur, had numerous sons, of whom 
Bftn, the eldest, succeeded him. Ban, who was the contempor- 
ary of Narak, had many sons and one daughter, Usha by 
name. Usha was very beautiful and attracted the attention 
of Aniruddha, Krishna's grandson, who entered the castle 
where she was guarded and married her according to the Ghm- 
dharva ceremony. He was seen and captured, after a valiant 
resistance, but was rescued by Krishna, who defeated B&n in 
a great battle, which is said to have been fought on the 
site of what is now known as the Tezpur biL This story has 
been given an Assamese garb in a little book called Kumir 
Haran.f 

B&n Baja's fort is said to have been on the site now 
occupied by the Tezpur court-house. Numerous carved stones 
and frescoes are still to be seen in the locality, but they seem 

^ Yeda PreM, Calcutta, 1890. f Veda Prew, Calcutta, 1891. 
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to have belonged to templee rather than to a palace. About 
a mile to the west is an old silted up tank which is ascribed 
to his time, and another tank in the same neighbourhood still 
bears the name of Kumbhanda his prime minister. His 
grandson Bh&luka made his capital at Bhalukpung, not far 
from Bfilipaia at the foot of the Aka hi]ls, where the remains 
of old fortifications are still visible. The Akas are said to 
claim this prince as their progenitor ; and it is, perhaps, not 
impossible that they are the remains of a people who once 
ruled in the plains and were driven into the hills by some 
more powerful tribe. 

In Canto lY of the Baffin Fansa it is narrated thatHaghu't 
Baghu crossed the Lohit, i.e., the Brahmaputra, and defeated ^^^^j^, 
the king of Pr&gjyotisha, who gave him a number of elephants of Prig- 
as tribute. iyoiwha. 

According to the Jogini Tantra a Sudra named Debesvar Ofcher 
was ruling in K&mampa at the commencement of the ^^^^^^^^"^^ 
era. Mention is also made of Nara Sankar or N&g&khya, 
who flourished towards the end of the fourth century at 
Prat&pgarh in Bishn&th, where the ruins of a fort attributed 
to him are still in existence, and of four kings, Mimang, 
Gkkjang, Sribang and Mrigang, who ruled for two hundred 
years at Lohityapur. 

A Kshatriya named Dharma Pal, it is said, came from the 
west and founded a kingdom. He made his capital west of 
Gauh&ti and attracted thither a number of Br&hmans and 
other high-caste Hindus from Upper India. The sage Kendu 
Kulai is said to have lived in his reign. He was succeeded in 
turn by Padma Nar&yan, Chandra Narayan and others, ending 
with B&m Chandra, whose capital was at Batnapur in the 
Mftjuli. This place is mentioned in the old legends as the 
capital of various kings, amongst others of Eusftranya, son 
of Harabinda, who is said in the Dipika Chand to have 
ruled over Gbur, K&marupa and Jaintia ; it is reputed to have 
been washed away owing to a change in the course of the 
Brahmaputra river. 

Bam Chandra had a beautiful wife who was raped by the AriinaUa. 
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Brahmapatm river and gave burth to a wm named Arimiita.* 
This prince founded a kingdom farther west and defeated 
many other chiefiB. At laet he came into oonflict with R&m 
Chandra and killed him^ not knowing till afterwards of his 
relationBhip with him. According to otiier aocoonti he aod- 
dentally shot his &ther with an arrow which he had dieohaiged 
at a deer. In any caee^ the sin of patricide is goierally 
attributed to him^ and many stories are told of his yain 
efEorts to atone for the sin which he had nnwittuagly 
committed. 

It is not certain where Arimatta mled^ bat most aoooonis 
place his kingdom in Lower Assam. His capital is said to 
have been at the Baidargarh, near Betna in Kftmrap, where a 
high embankment forming a sqaarej each side of which is 
about four miles long^ is still in existence. He was attactod 
by a king named Phengua, of the house of KAmatiipur, who 
advanced with an army of Meches and Koohes, armed with 
bows and arrows^ and threw up an embankment ten miles west 
of the Baidargarh ; this embankment is in the Dhumdhoma 
Mauza and is still known as Phenguagarh. Phengoa was at 
first defeated. He then engaged in an intrigue with 
Arimatta's wife Batnam&l&^ and with her aid spoilt the bow- 
strings of his soldiers and slew him^ and took possession of his 
capital. He put Ratnam&I& to death, saying that^ as she had 
been unfaithful to her late husband^ she would probably be 
false also to him^ if he were to fulfil his promise and many 
her. Arimatta's son Batna Singh continued the war, and 
eventually overcame Phengua Raja and killed him* He 
afterwards lost his kingdom, owing, it is said, to the curse 



eThe traditions Tarv ai to the 
name and lineage of the king 
whose trife saTe birth to ArimatU, 
and it is usMess trying to reconcile 
them. One version is given in the 
text. Another is that he was of 
the Nigftkhya line^ and another 
that he was tne descendant of three 
kings named MSynrdhTaj, Tftm- 
radhva) a&d Fratspporiya who 



ruled in sacceision at Bataapur; 
the wife of the last mentioned was 
HsrmAti, the daughter ef Hira- 
binda, who was descended from 
Irftbatta, kins of 8aumllr. Otiiers, 
again, identi^ him with Mrigaiig, 
the fourth long of a dynasty thSk 
is said to have nded for two hun- 
dred years at Lohityapur in 
K&mrup. 
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of a Br&hman^ ^ih whose wife lie had carried on an 
intrigue. 

In the Sahari Maoza in Nowgong are the remainB of an 
old fort with high embankments known as the Jongfilgarh* 
This is alleged to have been the capital of Jongdl Balaha^ 
another son of Arimatta^ who was defeated by the Kach&ris 
and drowned himself in the Kallang river. 

Many legends cluster round Arimatta^ but it would serve 
no useful purpose to discuss them further^ as it is quite im- 
possible to unravel the truth from the various conflicting 
stories that are current amongst the people. The Rajas of 
Bftni and Dimarua both claim to be descended from him^ as 
well as from Narak and Bhi^datta. 

We may conclude our notice of the legendary period by a ShankiL 
story culled from Muhammadan sources. In the introduction 
to Firishta's history* it is related that Kidar Br&hman^ a 
powerful king of Northern India, was overthrown by Shankal 
or Shangaldib, who came from Koch, that is to say, from the 
tract east of the Karatoya, or Kamarupa. He first conquered, 
it is said. Bang, or the country east of the Bh&girathi, and 
Bihar, and then collected an enormous army and vanquished 
Kidar in several hard-fought battles. He founded the city 
of Gkkur or Lakhnauti, which, it is said, remaiued the capital 
of the kings of Bengal for two thousand years.t He was 
very proud and mi^nificent and had a force comprising 4,000 
elephants, 100,000 horse and 400,000 foot. 

His downfall is ascribed to Afr&siy&b, the king of Tur&n 
or Scjrthia. The original Afrftsiy&b is believed to have con- 
quered Persia about seven centuries before the Christian era, 
but the name, which means '^conqueror of Persia,^' was assumed 
by others of the family, and the monarch here referred to may 
have been a subsequent ruler of the same dynasty. However 
that may be, he appears to have claimed tribute, which Shankal 

* Dowioii's Elliot's Sist&fy of upon, it would tngsest the qaery 

IndiOf Yd. YI, page 683. whether the name of Ganr it not 

t H this ttory of the foondinff of in lome way connected with Giro. 

Qanr hj an aboriginal tribe of Koch There is another Gaur nnder the 

or Giro affinities eoold be relied Giro hUls in 8ylhet. 

o2 
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refused to pay. He sent an army of 60,000 Mongoh against 
him, and a fierce battle took plaoe in the moontains of Koch 
near Ohorigh&t. The Mongols were defeated bj orerwhelm- 
ing numbers and retreated into the moontains. Thej 
entrenched themselves, but were on the point of being anni- 
hilated, when AfriBiy&b hurried up with reinforcements from 
his capital Oangdoih, beyond the Himalayas, and utterly 
defeated ShankaL The latter retreated, first to Lakhnauti 
and then to the mountains of Tirhut, where he eventually 
made his submission and was carried ofE by Afrftsiyib.^ 
qonola- qi^he above account of the traditional rulers of Assam does 

not profess to be at all exhaustive. Beligious books and other 
old writings contain lists of many other kings, but it is im- 
possible to say if they are genuine, and if so, who the kings 
were and where they reigned ; and to refer to them at length 
would be a waste of time and space. The dynasties mentioned 
above are those that are best known, and although a great 
part of the stories told of them may be fictitious, it is prob- 
able that there is nevertheless a basis of actual &ct. 

There are numerous references to Pftl kings, but the 

names vary greatly in different lists. The reason is that the 

title P&l was assumed by many different Rajas : Nar N&riyan 

added Bhu P&l after his name, and one of the dynasties 

brought to light in two recently discovered copper-plates also 

used the title, though they were in no way related to the 

well-known F&l kings of Bengal ; at the present day in that 

Province the title is a favourite one with low-caste zamindars 

who wish to hide their humble origin. 

Reason Some of the legends which have been mentioned sug^gest 

nomb^ that in the distant past the inhabitants of the country which 

of mona- we now call Assam attained considerable power and a fair 

mentsof ^q^^^qq of civilization; and this view is confirmed by the 

timet in narrative of the Chinese pilgrim Hiuen Tsiang and by the 



Ajtam. 



^Aooordinff to Maalavi Ahdas tion with the adventures of 
Salam (transuitioD of the Bivdg' Bahram Gaor, a Persian monarbk 



«#-i$3/ifffi, J). 66), Firdaofi inhifl of the Saaaanian dynasty who 
immortal epio mentions an Indian reigned in the middle of the 
Prince named Bhangal in copnec- fo^h centcpy. 
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copper-pbtte inscriptions which will be referred to in the next 
chapter. This being so^ the question will doubtless be asked 
why so few memorials of their time have come down to us. 
The reason is that nature has vied with man in destroying 
them. The Brahmaputra valley is an alluvial country^ and 
the impetuous^ snow-fed rivers which debouch from the 
Himalayas find so little resistance in its friable soil that they 
are constantly carving out new channels and cutting away 
their banks ; consequently no buildings erected in their 
neighbourhood can be expected to remaui for more than a 
limited time, except at a few points like GFauhatij where rock 
pierces through the alluvium. 

Though occurring at distant intervals, violent earthquakes 
are, in Assam, quite as great a cause of destruction as fluvial 
action ; and there are few masonry structures which could resist 
a shock like that of 1897, which not only laid in ruins the towns 
of Shillong, Ghiuhati and Sylhet, but also overthrew many of 
the monoliths, which are so marked a feature of the Kh&si and 
Jaintia hills, and broke down most of the piers of the Sil 
S&ko, an ancient stone bridge, not far from H&jo, which marks 
the bed of a river that has long since left it and taken another 
course. A less sudden, but almost equally potent, cause of da- 
mage is found in the luxuriant vegetation of the country ; the 
pipal (ficus religiosa) in particular is a great enemy of masonry 
buildings ; and once a seed of this tree has g^erminated in the 
interstices of such a building, its downfall is only a question 
of time. Owing to this cause, many even of the more recent 
Ahom palaces and temples are already in a state of decay. 

Of the damage done by man, it is necessary only to men- 
tion the way in which religious zeal led the early Musalman 
invaders to break down Hindu temples^ and the widespread 
havoc wrought by the Burmese in a spirit of wanton mischief. 

The ruins which still survive represent only an inconsi- 
derable fragment of the buildings that were once in existence, 
but more will doubtless come to light when the jungle which 
now covers so vast an area in Assam comes to be removed 
to make way for the extension of cultivation. 
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CHAPTER n. 

THE PBRIOD FROM THE SEVENTH TO THE TWELFTH 

CENTURIES. 

Hiiuii Thi first aathentdo iiifonnation T^;ardmg the ancieiit 

Tnug^f K&marapa is contained in the account of his trayels given by 
the Chinese pilgrim Hiaen Tsiang^ who toured in India in 
the first half of the seventh century. He was studying ''the 
profound law of Buddha '' at the N&landa monastery in 
Magadha^ or south Bihar^ when Kum&r Bhaskara Yannani 
the king of K&marupa, sent messengers to invite him to his 
capital. He at first declined to go, but was induced to change 
his mind by Silabhadra, '' master of Sldstroi/* who pointed 
out that it was his duty to propagate the true law, and that 
he ought not to neglect the opportunity offered by this invi- 
tation from a king who listened to ''the teaching of here* 
tics/' From Paundra Vardhana "going east 900 li or so 
(about 160 miles), crossing the great river, we come to the 
country of Kamarupa,'' which Hiuen Tsiang describes as 
follows :— 

The country of K&marupa is about 10,000 li (nearly 
1,700 miles) in circuit. The capital town is about 
80 li. The land lies low, but is rich and regularly 
cultivated. They cultivate the jack fruit and the 
coco-nut. These trees, though numerous, are never* 
theless much valued and esteemed. Water led from 
the river or from banked*up lakes flows round the 
towns. The climate is soft and temperate. The 
manners of the people are simple and honest. The 
men are of small stature and their complexion a dark 
yellow. Their language differs a little from that of 
mid-India. Their nature is very impetuous and 
wild; their memories are retentive and they are 
earnest in study. 
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They adore and sacrifice to the Devas and have no 
£aith in Buddha; hence from the time Buddha 
appeared in the worlds even down to the present day, 
there never as jet has been built one Sangharama 
as a place for the priests to assemble. Such dis« 
ciples as there are, are of a pure &ith^ say their 
prayers secretly and that is all. There are abundant 
Deva temples^ and different sectaries to the number 
of several myriads. The present king belongs to 
the old line of N&r&yan Deb. He is of the Br&hman 
caste. His name is Bh&skara Varmanj his title 
Kum&r. From the time that this family seized the 
land and assumed the Government^ there have 
elapsed a thousand generations. The king is fond 
of learning and the people are so likewise in imita* 
tion of him. Men of high talent from distant 
regions^ seeking after offioCi visit his dominions. 
Though he has no &ith in Buddha^ yet he much 
respects Sramanas of learning. 

On the east this country is bounded by a line of hills, 
so that there is no great city to the kingdom. 
The frontiers are contiguous to the barbarians of 
the south-west of China. These tribes are in &ct 
akin to those of the Man people (t.^., '^ the south- 
west barbarians '') in their customs. After a two 
months' journey we reach the south-western frontier 
of the province of Szechuen. But the mountains 
and rivers present obstacles, and the pestilential air, 
the poisonous vapours, the fatal snakes, the destruo* 
tive vegetation, all these causes of death prevail. 

On the south-east of this country herds of wild elephants 
roam about in numbers, therefore in this district 
they use them principally for war. Ooing 1,200 or 
1,800 li to the south (about 200 miles) we come to 
Samatata (East Bengal).''^ 

• Bsii'f BuddhUt Beeords qf the Wegtem World, Vol. II, p. 19ft. 
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Hinen Tsiang left SL&marapa in the compaiij of the Baja, 
who had accepted an invitation from Sikditya to attend his 
distribution of alms at Kajoghira near Bhagalpur^ a ceremony 
at which the Sramanas and Brfthmans from all parts of India 
were invited to attend. 

The great river which onr traveller oroesed before entering 
Eamanipa was clearly the Karatoya, while^ as the eastern 
boundary was a line of hills adjacent to the taibes on the 
Chinese frontier^ the country evidently extended as far to the 
east as does the modem province of Assam. As its circum- 
ference was nearly 1^700 miles^ it must have included the 
whole of Assam (except perhaps the Naga hills, Lushai hills 
and Manipur) and also Bhut&n, North Bengal as far west as 
the Karatoya, and the part of Mymensingh which lies to the 
east of the old course of the Brahmaputra. It was in any 
case far larger than the adjoining kingdoms of PaundraVard- 
hana and Samatata^ the circumference of which is placed at 
only 700 and 600 miles respectively. The king was evidently 
a monarch of considerable power, and he seems to have taken 
rank above all the twenty Rajas who accepted Siladitya's 
invitation to Rajughira ; in the great procession there, Sila- 
ditya, himself led the way on the left, dressed as Shakra, 
while Bh&skara Varman personated Brahma Raja and 
occupied the corresponding position on the right. Both he 
and Siladitya had an escort of 600 elephants clad in armour. 

There were at this period no large towns, and the capital 
of the country does not appear to have been a place of much 
importance. The only indication which is given as to its 
locality is that it lay 150 miles east of Paundra Vardhana. 
Cunningham, after identifying the latter place with Pabna, 
concluded that it was at Eamat&pur. This place, however, is 
north rather than east of Pabna, and the identification of 
Pabna with Paundra Vardhana is open to doubt. The 
site of this town is more likely to have been at Mah&s- 
th&n on the right bank of the Karatoya, or at Pandua near 
Malda. In either case the distance to Gauh&ti would exceed 
150 miles, and it would thus seem that at that time the 
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Capital was soniewhere farther west^ either in the Ooalpara 
distriiHi or the Kooh Bihar State, or in the north-east of 
Banj^pur. 

The short stature and yellow complexion of the inhabit- 
ants^ and their alleged affinities with the tribes on the south- 
west of China, may be taken as proving their Mongolian 
origin. To what extent the common people had come under 
the influence of Hinduism is uncertain^ but it was the religion 
of the Court, and the king claimed to belong to the line of 
Nftrftyan Deb. He is described as a Br&hman, but most 
probably this is a mistake for Varman {Farmma, armour 
or defence), which was a common Kshatriya title and, as 
such, was frequently appropriated by aboriginal converts to 
Hinduism of high rank; it was used, amongst others, by 
Harjjara, who was ruling in 830 A.D., and, in more recent 
times, by members of the Each&ri aristocracy. Hiuen Tsiang 
speaks very positively regarding the absence of Buddhists, both 
in his own time and at an earlier period. It was formerly 
thought that Buddhism had at one time great vogue in Assam, 
but this view seems to have been erroneous. There is no 
trace of this religion in the old records and inscriptions. The 
tradition amongst the Tibetans that Buddha died in Assam 
has been proved to be incorrect. The old rock-carved figure 
at Oauh&ti, which is now worshipped as Janftrdan Buddh, 
is said by Dr. Bloch to be an image of Vishnu ; and the same 
authority asserts that the image in the temple at H&jo, 
which was once thought to have been a Buddha, is really a 
statue of the Man-Idon incarnation of Vishnu of the ordinary 
medisBval type. On the other hand, Bh&skara Varman was 
wdl disposed towards Buddhist monks, and this religion was 
firmly established both in Samatata to the south and in 
Paundra Vardhana to the east, both of which kingdoms 
boasted of monasteries and of Stupas erected by Asoka. 

After Hiuen Tsiang's visit darkness again falls on the ^® 
ancient history of Assam, but the discovery of several in- piJST'* 
scribed copper^plates to some extent relieves the gloom. period. 

It was the practice amongst native rulers of India, when 
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maMng gnniB of land to Brfthmans and Mien, to reeord 
the fact on copper-platesj which served aa the doneei' tjtle 
deeds. The inscriptions were drawn np by PknditB attached 
to the coartj and the language was nsnaUy Sanskrit vene. 
They commenced with a brief description of the king^a 
ancestry, and usually gave some account of his peraonal 
qualitiesi of the extent of country ruled by Mm, and of hia 
capital. After this preamble, which to us forms the most 
important part, followed the name of the grantee and tlie 
specification of the lands g^ranted to him. An attempt will 
now be made to piece together the facts gleaned from the 
plates above referred to and to give a connected, though 
necessarily very fragmentary, account of the kings who mled 
over the country from the date of Hiuen Tsiang's visit to 
the middle of the twelfth century. 

Altogether six sets of copper- plates have been discovered 
the inscriptions on which refer to grants of land by tlie 
kings of ancient El&marupa. They are as follow :— « 

(i) The Tezpur coppcr-plate of Vana Msla. This was 
described in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal for 
1840, page 766. The record is unsatis&ctory both with 
regard to the original text and the English translation. 

(ii) The Nowgong copper-plato of Bala Varman. This 
was brought to light by me in 1896 and was described by 
Dr. Hoemle in the Journal of the same Society for 1897, Part 
1, page 285. On palfiBographical grounds Dr. Hoomle thinks 
that this inscription was probably prepared about 990 AJ). 

(iii) and (iv) The Sualkuchi and Bargaon copper^plates of 
Ratna F&l. These were procured by me in 1896 and 1897 
and deciphered in the same Journal for 1898, Part 1, page 99^ 
by Dr. Hoemle, who attributes them to the first half of 
the eleventh century. 

(v) The Qauh&ti copper-plate of Indra Psl, obtained by 
me in 1893 and deciphered by Dr. Hoemle in the Journal for 
1897, Part 1, page 29. 

(vi) The Benares copper-plates of Vaidya Deb. This 
was found at Benares in 1892 and deciphered in 189Sj by 
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ProfeBSOr Venisj who calculates that it was prepared in 
1142 AJ>. 

In addition an inscription has been fonnd on a rock near Teipar 
Tespor. It was shown to me in 1893 by a native gentle- F<^ 
man who thought that it was the work of the Burmese, tion. 
bat it was clearly mach more ancient. A photograph was 
taken of it, but^ owing to erosion and the rough surface of 
the stone, mistakes were made in chalking the letters, and 
the result was not satisfactory. Quite lately Dr. T. Bloch 
has prepared a mechanical estampage, and from this the 
name of the ruling king, Harjjara Varman, has been readj 
and also the date, which is in the Gupta year 610, corre* 
sponding to 829-30 A.D. Harjjara was the second king of 
the dynasty referred to in the Tezpur and Nowgong copper- 
plates ; and the ascertainment of his date seems to show that 
these two plates must have been executed at an earlier period 
than had been estimated by Dr. Hoemle on the somewhat 
uncertain basis of palcBOgraphy. 

All the copper-plate inscriptions commence with a refers Djnagty 
ence to Narak *' of the Asur race '^ who conquered K&ma« ^ ^|* 
rupa and took up his abode in Fr&gjyotisha, '' the best of 
towns.^^ He was followed by his son Bhagdatta, and the 
latter by others of his line for several generations. Thai, 
^by an adverse turn of fate,^^ the kingdom was taken 
possession of by S&la Stambha, "a great chief of the Mlech- 
chhas,'' who was followed by Vigraha Stambha, P&Uka 
Stambha^ Vijaya Stambha and others of the same race end* 
ing with Sri Harish. From the names of these Mlech- 
chha kings it may be concluded that they, like so many of 
their successors, were converted to Hinduism as soon as they 
became worthy of the notice of the local Br&hman priests. 

The only clue as to the period when they ruled is fur- 
nished by the statement in the copper-plate inscriptions of 
Ratna F&l that twenty kings intervened between Sftla 
Stambha and Brahma P&l. The inscriptions in question 
appear, from the form of the letters, to have been prepared 
between 1010 and 1050 A.D., and as the g^rants recorded in 
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them were exeoated in the tweniy-fifth and twenty-gixth 
years of Batna Pftl's reign, we may perhaps take 1000 A.D. 
M the date whoi his father, the founder of the djnasiy, 
ascended the throne. Allowing an average of sixteen years 
for each of the previous twenty-one kings, we get 664 A.D., 
as the approximate date of Sftia Stamblu/s accession to 
power. It would thus appear that he subverted the dynasty 
of Bhiskara Varman not many years after Hiuen Tsiang's 
visit to the country. It must^ however, be remembered that 
the date assumed for Ratna P&l's plates depends solely on 
palsBographical considerations, and that there may be an 
error of fifty years, or even more, in the figure thus obtained. 
Thff The next line mentioned in the copper-plates is that of 

^Tp*^ Pralambha, the father of Harjjara, who may be assumed to 
lambha. have risen to power about 800 A.D., i.e., thirty yean be* 
fore the time of Harjjara's inscription on the rock near 
Tespur. The same date may perhaps be taken as that of 
the extinction of S&la Stambha's dynasty, but this is not 
quite certain. It might be inferred from the Tezpur plate 
that Pralambha came immediately after Sri Harish, but 
the reading of this plate is not very trustworthy, and it 
is possible that the latter is identical with Harsha Deb, the 
father of Jay Deb, king of Nepal, who is referred to in a 
copper-plate of that monarch prepared in 769 A.D.* The 
said Harsha Deb is described as the descendant of Bhagdatta, 
and, although he is said to have ruled over Oaur, Orissa and 
other countries this may be merely an instance of the poetic 
exaggeration which was so frequently indulged in by the 
scribes and panegyrists of early Hindu kings. 

The dynasty of Pralambha has left three relics in the 
shape of the Tezpur rock inscription and the Teipur and 
Nowg^ng copper-plates. The first-mentioned record gives 
us, for the present, merely the name Harjjara and a date 

* This plfite Lm been translated case be the Harsha Yardhaaa of 

in the Nabya BkarcU, Fart XIII, Eananj, aa the latter reigned a 

1302 B.E. The Harsha Deb of hundred yean earlier, 
thii inscription cannot in any 
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corresponding to 829.S0 A.D. The Tezpnr plate supplies 
ihe names of three kings^ Pralambha^ . Harjjara and Yana 
M&la^ in the last of whose reigns it was inscribed^ while the 
Nowgong plate omits Pralambha, bat adds Jay M&la^ Yira 
B&hu and Bala Varman^ the last-mentioned being the donor 
of the land referred to in that plate. We have no means 
of knowing how much longer the dynasty lasted, but if the 
assumption that the first of the Pal kings rose to power about 
1000 A.D. be correct, it cannot have been more than a hundred 
years. The ruler immediately preceding the first "Psl king 
was named Ty&g Singh, who died without heirs and who 
is described in the Batna Pal plates as an '' illustrious chief.'' 
From the absence of any indication to the contrary we may 
perhaps assume that he belonged to the family of Pralambha, 
which would thus have ruled the country for a period of about 
two hundred years in all. 

It is claimed by the scribes of this dynasty that they were 
descended from Narak and Bhagdatta, but in the copper- 
plates of the P&l kings, who in their turn put forward the 
same claim, they are referred to as Mlechchhas or non-Hindus. 
The explanation doubtless is that both dynasties were of 
aboriginal origin and that when they rose to power, they were 
converted to Hinduism and fitted out with a noble ancestry 
by the Brahmans, who have always been adepts in procuring 
for themselves protection, favour and power by inducing the 
aboriginal chiefs to enter the fold of Hinduism on the fiction 
that they are descended from some god of the Hindu pantheon 
or some potentate in Hindu Mythology. In more recent 
times the Bajas of Bani and Dimarua have in this way been 
connected with the dynasty of Bhagdatta, and the Koch, 
Kach&ri and Manipuri Rajas have also been provided by 
their priestly parasites with a divine or a heroic lineage. 

It may be mentioned here that the people in whose favour 
these land grants were executed were all of them Tajurvedi 
Br&hmans. Both Pralambha's dynasty and that of Brahma 
Pal used on their seals the same emblem, vig., the full face 
figure of an elephant. 
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Pialambha killed or hannthed ill the membon of the 
former ruling familj. Hie wife wae named Jiyftd&. He wae 
suooeeded by his eon Harjjara, who, by his wife Tftri, had a 
ion y ana M&la. The lattor, who became king in his tom^ 
ie deeoribed ae haying a broad cheet, a thick-eet neck and 
olnb-like arms, a noble digpoeition and a digniBed and eenoni 
demeanour. He wae an ardent worshipper of Siya. He 
enjoyed an unusually long reign. His kingdom is said to 
have extended as far as the sea-shore. This may haye been 
an invention of the panegyrist, but it should be noted that a 
passage in a oopper-plate of the Bengal king Deb Pal, who 
reigned soon afterwards, has been interpreted as meaning that 
that monarch assisted the king of Kimarupa in an ezpeditioii 
against the king of Orissa.* 

Although he and his successors, and indeed the next 
dynasty also, still claimed the title " Lord of Pragjyotisha^'' 
it would seem that at this time the seat of government was 
elsewhere, and that the word Pr&gjyotisha had oome to indi- 
cate the country of which Pragjyotishpur had so long been 
the capital, just as Lakhnauti was once used to designate the 
part of Baigal ruled by the MuhammadanSj and the tract 
now known as Assam includes large areas far removed from 
the locality which first bore that name. 

Bala Yarman, the sixth king of Pralambha's line, dated 
the grant recorded in the Nowgong copper-plate from H&rup- 
pesvar on the Brahmaputra^ and, as he calls this place his 
'' ancestral camp,^' it may be assumed to have been also that 
of y ana Mala, by whom " a row of palaces was erected which, 
though having no equal in the world stood equal (».<.^ level) 
on the ground, though not limited in room possessed many 
rooms, and though gay with general ornamentation was also 
furnished with true pictures/^ There is now no trace of any 
place called H&ruppesvar, but from the rock inscription at 
Tezpur, and from the locality where the two copper-plateB of 
this dynasty were found, we may perhaps haaard the 

♦ Ind. Ant. Vol. XV, page S08. 
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fQggestion that it was east of Gauh&ti and^ very posablyi 
not &r from Tespur. 

Yana Mala was followed by his son Jay Mala who pre- 
ferred religiouB ezerdfies to his kingly duties, and, as soon as 
his son Vila Bahu was old enough to rule^ he ^'made over to 
him the (royal) umbrella^ of moon-like whiteness, together 
with the two (royal) ehauru (or fly flaps) and then, brayely 
enduring the rite of religious suicide through starvation, 
beoame absorbed into the light of the Divine Being/^ Yira 
Bahu married a princess named Amba, of rank equal to his 
own and of great beauty. He won many victories over his 
enemies and then, being attacked by an incurable disease, 
made over his throne and crown to his son Bala Yarman 
who was ''tall of body, in appearance like a lion cub,^^ victor- 
ious m battle, harsh to lus enemies, gentle towards religious 
preoeptoTB, truthful and generous. 

Of his successors, we as yet know nothing. 

About the year 1000 A.D., the ruling prince Tyftg Tht Pil 
Singh died childless and, it is said, the people, ilimVing it DyoMtj, 
well that one of Naiak's race should be appointed as their 
ruler, chose Brahma Pal from among his descendants to be 
their king, as he appeared best fitted to undertake the 
government of the country. Brahma P&l married a lady 
who was named Kula Debi, by reason of her devotion to 
her people. This king was of a mild and peaceable disposi- 
tion and, when his son Batna P&l grew up, he abdicated 
in his favour, and having done so, '' went to Heaven ; for 
noble minded men who know the good and evil of the world, 
know to do that which is suitable to the occasion.'^ His 
son, of whom we have two oopper-plato inscriptions (those of 
Bargaon and Su&lkuchi), was a man of a very different stamp, 
being a strong and warlike ruler. In the copper-plate of 
his grandson Indra P&l he is described ais ''the mighty 
crusher of his enemies who studded the earth with white- 
washed temples, the skies with the smoke of his burnt ofEer- 
ings, and all the quarters of the earth with the pillar monu- 
ments of his victories.'' It is said that he came into 
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hostile contact with the kings of GhujaiSj Gaar, Kerala and 
the Dekkan, but this is probably mere bombast. He bnilt 
his capital on the bank of the Brahmaputra and surrounded 
it with a rampart and strong palisade, whence he named 
it Darjaya, or ''Impregnable.^' Many wealthy merchants 
lived there in safety, and it boasted of many plastered tur- 
rets. Learned men, religious preceptors and poets, encouraged 
by the king, made it a place of resort. He is said to have 
derived much weallii from his copper mines, but no indication 
is given as to the part of the country in which these mines 
were situated ; possibly they lay in Bhut&n which, as stated 
elsewhere, was probably at one time subject to the kings of 
K&marupa. 

Ratna P&l must have enjoyed a long reign, as he had 
already ruled twenty-six years when the second of his copper- 
plate inscriptions was drawn up. His son Purandar P&l 
was ''a ruler of wide renown, liberal, jovial, pious and 
accomplished in all arts, a hero as well as a poet,'^ and 
passionately fond of the chase. He obtained as wife a 
princess of Kshatriya stock named DurlabhA by whom he 
had a son named Indra 1^1. Owing to a small portion of the 
inscription being illegible, the question is not free from doubt, 
but it would seem that Purandar Psl died before his father, 
and that the latter was succeeded by his grandson Indra P&l. 
This prince was addicted more to study than to war; and 
during his reign the country enjoyed peace and prosperity. 
So says his copper-plate inscription, which was prepared in 
the eighth year of his reign, but if the chronology be correct 
it was apparently this prince who according to an inscription 
found at Rajshahi, was subjugated by Bijay Sen,* the king 
of Bengal. 
VftidTa When the next and last copper-plate (that found at 
Deb. Benares) was inscribed, between fifty and a hundred years 
later, we find the kings of Pragjyotisha feudatory to 
the Bengal line of P&l kings, who had by this time driven 
back the Sen dynasty and regained their former position 

• J. A. & B., 1878, pags 401. 
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M the paramount; power in North Bengal About 1188 
A.D.J Tishja Deb^ who was then king of Pragjjotisha, 
rebelled against his Suzerain^ Kumar P&l^ and the latter 
sent an army against him under his minister^ a Brahman 
named Yaidya Deb. Yaidja Deb defeated and killed 
Tishja Deb and succeeded him as king of Pragjyo- 
tisha. The land*grant which bears his name was issued 
about 1142 A.D., in the ninth year of his reign^ from his 
^'yietorious camp'' at Hamsa Konchi, a place which has 
not yet been identified. He appears to have remamed 
feudatory to the Pal kings, but, from his assumption of 
the title Maharaj&dhiraj, his vassalage seems to have sat 
very lightly on him. 
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CHAPTBR in. 

EVENTS OF THIRTEENTH TO FIFTEENTH CENTURIES 

(EXCLUDING AHOM HISTORY) 

MnhAin- FoK fixty years after the copper-plate iiifcriptio& of Yaidya 

"^ Deb, we are left withoat any knowledge of the oonditioii of 

^^l Kimampa. About 1198 A.D.^ Muhammad Bakhtyir Khilji 

intisioiL overthrew Lakhmaniyay the lart Sen king of Bengal, and a 



few yean later he set oat on a filiboftering expedition to the 
north.^ At this time the mkr of IBL&marapa bwe the ti^ 
K&mefiyar, and his western boundary was the Karatoja iiTer. 
Guided by a Mech Chief, Muhammad BakhtyAr mamhed 
northwards along the right bank of this river for ten days, 
through a country inhabited by the Koch, Mech and Th&ru 
tribes. He crossed the river by a bridge of twenty-nioe 
aix^hes of hewn stone, and soon afterwards entered the hills. 
He wended his way through defiles and passes among lofty 
mountains until, on the sixteenth day, he again emerged in 
an open country, studded with large villages. He plundered 
the inhabitants, but was at last checked by an army of 
Mongol horsemen and compelled to retrace his steps. The 
return journey was disastrous. The people had removed 
from the line of march and had burnt everythiug, and for fif- 
teen days the troops endured great privations. On reaching 
the plains of Kamarupa he found that the Raja had destroyed 
the bridge and was preparing to attack him with an over- 
whelming force. 

He took shelter in a temple, but the Raja besieged him 
and threw up a bamboo palisade all round his encampmenti 
He broke through this, but most of his followers were drowned 
in trying to cross the river, and only Muhammad Bakhtiyir 

*The story of Mabammad 660. See tleo Riyaz-ms'Saliiim 

Bakbtjir's inyMion of Tibet is (Abdos Salam'i tnuisktion), pages 

told in the Tabaqat-i-Nanri, vide 66 to 68, 
SavOTty'i trvieUUioDt Y^. I, pa^ 
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hiniBelf with a £bw hnndied horsemen succeeded in reaching 
the other bank. He was there assisted by the Mech inhabit- 
antSj and with their aid managed to find his way to Deokot 
in the south of Dinajpur. 

Qbi]rfts-ud-din, a Oovemor of Bengal in the early part of Other 
the thirteenth century, is said to have ascended the ^^ ^J^ 
Brahmaputra as far as Sadiya, but in the end he was invMioni, 
defeated and driven back to Oaur. This invasion is men- 
tioned in the Tabaqdt^Ndsiri* where it is assigned to the year 
1227 A.D.J but the seizure of his own capital by Nasiruddin^ 
ddest son of the Emperor Altamsh^ is there given as the 
oause of his hasty return from Assam. 

The next invasion was that of Tughril Kban, about 1278 
A.D. For a time he was successful, and he celebrated his 
conquest by erecting a mosque, but, when the rains set in and 
the country was flooded, his men were reduced to great straits 
and large numbers died. The king of Kamarupa returned 
firom the hQls, where he had taken refuge, and gave battle. 
Tbe Sultan was killed and his army defeated, and only a few 
succeeded in making good their escape to Bengal.t 

In 1887 Muhammad Shah '' sent 100,000 horsemen well* 
equipped to Assam, but the whole army perished in that land 
of witchcraft and not a trace of it was left. He sent a second 
army to avenge the former disaster, but when they came to 
Bengal they would go no &rther, and the plan had to be 
given up.'^t 

The scanty accounts of these expeditions throw very litUa Internal 
light on the internal condition of the country east <3{the|£|^^^ 
Karatoya. They prove that that river was still the western potrft 
boundary of a kingdom of considerable power and extent^ but J*^ ^ 
there is nothing to show how &r it stretched to the east, tar j. 
For enlightenment on this point we must turn to the Buranfii 
of the Ahoms, who entered the eastern comer of the Brahma- 
putra valley early in the thirteenth century^ and whose 

• BftTertj'i translation, YoL I, t ^hid, page 263. 

pa(po 684. X ^l^i^gimdmak, page 78L 

p8 
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appearance on tbe scene not only changed the whole conne of 
Assam history, but has provided us, from that time forward, 
with a connected and reliable account of the progress of 
events there. It appears from these records that a line of 
Chntij a kings ruled the country east of the Subansiri and the 
Disang, with the exception of a strip to the south and south* 
east, where several small Bodo tribes enjoyed a precarious 
independence. Further west, there was a Kach&r i kingdom, 
on the south bank of the Brahmaputra, which probably 
extended at least half-way across the Nowg^ng district. There 
are no records referring to the time when the Kach&ris were 
the dominant tribe in this part of the country, beyond a few 
scanty references to collisions between them and the Ahoms 
in the Buranju of the latter. They survived, however, as a 
separate nation until the early part of the last century. Of 
the latter part of their history, a few scraps of information 
are forthcoming ; and these have been collected in Chapter X. 
West of the Each&ris on the south bank, and of the Chutiyas 
on the north, were a number of petty chiefs called "R^yy^a 
Each was independent of the others within his own domain, 
but they seem to have been in the habit of joining their 
forces whenever they were threatened by a common enemy. 
The boundary between the tract ruled by these Bhuiyis 
and the kingdom of K&marupa doubtless varied from 
time to time ; a powerful prince would bring many of them 
under his control, but they would again become independent 
when the sceptre passed into the hands of a weaker ruler. 
The Baro These chie& are well remembered in Assam legends as the 
'^ y*' t< 'Rixo (twelve) Bhuiya,'' a title which was formerly supposed 
to indicate a connection with the aboriginal tribe of the same 
designation in Chota Nagpur. This, of course, is not the 
case ; and the late Dr. Wise has clearly shown,* in connection 
with Eastern Bengal, where there was also in former times a 
group of chiefs bearing the same title, that, in this connec- 
tion, the word " Bhuy& '^ or " Bhuiy& *' has nothing to do 
with caste, but is merely the Sanskrit equivalent of the 
•J. A. S. B., 1874, Ft. I,pa|^ 197; imd 1876, Ft. I, page 18), 
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Penian word ^'Zamindar/' It is not clear why the nnmber 
''twelve'' should always be associated with them^ both in 
Bengal and Assam. Whenever they are enumerated^ twelve 
persons are always mentioned^ but the actual names vary^ just 
as in the case of the Muhammadan '^ Panch Pir/' different 
saints are counted by different people. It seems to have 
been the practice in this part of India for kings to appoint 
twelve advisers or governors. Nar Narftyan had twelve 
ministers of State ; twelve chie& or doloii administered the 
hilly portion of the Raja of Jaintia's Dominions^ and there 
were twelve State Councillors in Nepal. The number may 
thus have become connected in the minds of the people with . 
all dignitaries ranking next to a Raja, and so have come to 
be used in a purely conventional sense. 

There are various stories regarding the B&ro Bhuiya, but TaiTiDg 
it would be useless to try and reconcile them ; they offcen Jf^^ 
refer to entirely different groups of chiefs, and they arc^ to 
a great extent, mere legends. The Bhuiyas who were 
ruling north of the Brahmaputra and east of the Chutiya 
kingdom at the time when the Ahoms entered Assam 
claimed to be the descendants of Samudra, the minister of 
Arimattai who, it is said, seized the throne on the expulsion 
of Arimatta's son Ratna Singh. Samudra waa succeeded by 
his son Manohar, and the latter's daughter Lakshmi gained 
the love of the Sun Ood, by whom she had two sons Santanu 
and S&manta. The former became a Yaishnava by sect and 
the latter a Sakta ; they accordingly separated, Santanu and 
his sons going to R&mpur in Nowgong, while Samanta 
remained at Lakshmipur, the place from which the modem dis- 
trict of Lakhimpur takes its name. His sons succeeded him 
there, and maintained their independence against the 
Each&ri king who then ruled in Central Assam and the 
Chutiya king of Sadiya. They were eventually defeated by 
the Ahoms, as will be narrated further on. One of Santanu's 
descendants named Rajdhar settled at Bardowa in Nowgong ; 
and his son Kusambar was the father of the great religious 
reformer Sankar Deb. 
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In the Onru ChafHra^ and also in the Saniaru Chmriira^ 
another vision is given of the origin of the B&ro Bhaiy& of 
Nowgong. A Baja of ELfimat&por, named Dorlabh N&i&yan, 
went to war with another Raja^ named Dharma N&r&yan^ who 
styled himself GtaoresTar, or Lord of Ganr. This title was 
often claimed by quite petty duefs ; and in the eighth and 
ninth centuries there were at times as many as six princelings 
in North Bengal all calling themselves Gaoresvar simolta* 
neously i^ Ghinr was also the ancioit name of part of the 
modem district of Sylhet. It is thus impossible to say 
where Dharma Nftriyan mled, but it is said that when peace 
was concluded he sent seven fiunilies of Brahmans and seven 
&milies of K&yasths to Durlabh^ who settled than on the 
frontier, as wardens of the marches, and gave them lands and 
slaves. The ablest of them was a K&yasth named Chandibari 
who became their leader. Their head-quarters were at Panna- 
ge, where they earned the gratitude of the peo^Jb by 
erecting a bund. Subsequently the Bhutias raided and carried 
off a number of people, including the son of Chandibar^ 
but the latter^ with the other Bhuiy&Si followed the raiders and 
rescued the captives. He subsequently settled at Bardowa in 
Nowgongi where his great-gp*andson Sankar Deb was bom. 

When the Koch kings rose to power th^ subdued a 

number of local chiefs who ruled the country between the 

Sankosh and the Bar Nadi, but these, though also called 

Bhuiy&s, were not in any way connected with those whose 

traditional origin has been narrated above. 

I Tht ^^ Chutiyas now number about a twelfth of a million, 

I ChativM and are found chiefly in Lakhimpur and the adjacent part 

^ ^' of Sibsagar. Their language, which is still known to the 

Deoris, or priestly section of the trib^ is unmistakably 

Bodoj but their appearance suggests that they have in their 

frames a considerable infusion of Sh&n blood. Thqr occupied 

a tract not far removed from the home of the Shin% 

and the probability is that they absorbed consideiabla 

* Arckaoloffieal Survey qf India, Yol. XT, page HI. 
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nnmbon of the earlier immigrantB of that race^ jtirt tm in 
mote leoent times thqr have intermarried with the Ahoms, to 
nioh ftn estmt that^ at the census of 1891, one-third of 
those who teocftded their snbtribe described themselves as 
Ahom-Chntiyas. 

The Chotiyas have namerons traditions^ all of which point 
to their having followed a Hindu dynasty in Sadiya^ or 
yidarUuu The said dynasty appears to have collapsed by a 
process of internal decay^ leaving the people of Upper Assam 
split np into a number of small independent communities. 
The Chutijra legends are full of all sorts of impossible 
absurdities which it would be useless to repeat^ and it is 
questionable how &r even the main incidents, which are sum- 
marized below, represent real facts.* 

The founder <^ the Chutiya kingdom is said to have been 
a chief named Bir P&l, who claimed descent from the mythical 
Bhishmak, and ruled over sixty &milies on a hill called 
SkxiagirL His son, who is called in the leg^id Sonagiri P&l, 
alioi Ghrari N&r&yan, brought under his yoke the Chutiyas on 
the neighbouring hills (Rangalgiri, Nilgiri, Chandragiri, etc.). 
He then turned his arms against a Baja named Bhadra Sen, 
who ruled in the plains, and defeated him, taking a large 
quantity of booty and many prisoners of various Hindu 
castes. He built a capital at Batnapur and assumed the 
name Batnadhvaj P&L Subsequently he subdued anoth^ 
chief named Ny&jra Pal and, it is alleged, marched to 
K&matftpur and compelled the Baja of that country to give 
him a daughter in marriage. He was followed by nine kings 
of his line^ the eighth of whom, Dhir Nar&yan, had a daughter 
but no son. The girl married a Chutiya lad of low origin, 
who had beaten all his rivals in the contest prescribed for her 
hand. Dhir NUrajran afterwards had a son named Sadhak, 
and, while the boy was still a minor, he made his son-in*law 

* A fuller aooonnt of one legend and two oiherB are gtren in Mr. W. 
win be found in my Bepori <m B. Brown's Deon^dkuiijfm Gram* 
JBRitarieal B99fareh in jUmsi, mof* 
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regent and abdicated. The regent, who proved a very incom- 
petent roler, was attacked and killed by the Ahoms ; bat thej 
spared the life of the young Baja and gave him an estate in 
Lower Assam^ boonded on the north by the Kobirftr Ali, on 
the south by the Brahmaputra^ on the east by the Bota and 
the west by the northern Dhansiri of Darrang. Thus far the 
legends. All that we really know is that Chutiya kings were 
reigning at Sadiya at the beg^ning of the thirteenth century, 
that there were frequent wars between them and the Ahoms, 
who finally overthrew them and subverted their kingdom in 
the early part of the sixteenth centuiy. These events will be 
dealt with in the narrative of Ahom rule. 
Hornan The religion of the Chutiyas was a curious one. They 

worshipped various forms of Kali with the aid, not of Brfth* 
mans, but of their tribal priests or Deoris. The &vourite 
form in which they worshipped this deity was that of Kes&i 
Elh&ti, " the eater of raw flesh,'' to whom hxmian sacrifices 
were offered. After their subjugation by the Ahoms^ the 
Deoris were permitted to continue their ghastly rites; but 
they were usually given for the purpose criminals who had 
been sentenced to capital punishment. Failing them, victims 
were taken from a particular clan, which in return was 
accorded certain privileges. The person sdected was fed 
sumptuously, until he was in suflSciently plump condition to 
suit the supposed taste of the goddess, and he was then 
decapitated at the Copper Temple at Sadiya, or at some 
other shrine of the tribe. Human sacrifices were also formerly 
offered by the Tipperas, Kach&ris, Koches, Jaintias and other 
Assam tribes,* and it is thus easy to see how they came to be 
regarded favourably by the T&ntrik sect of Hinduism which 
is believed to have had its origin in this comer of India. 
The king* It remains to deal with the western part of the Brahma- 
Ksnuits. P^^ra valley, which in former times, as we have seen, was 
included in the ancient kingdom of Kamarupa, whose western 

* Further details will be formd m in Ancient AtMam, J. A. S. B.« 
iny paper on Human Saerijices 1898, page 56. 
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boandary was the Earatoya. At the period with which we are 
now dealings the whole tract up to the Earatoya seems still, as 
a rale, to have formed a single kingdom, but the name had 
been changed from E&marupa to Eamata.''^ The Muham* 
madan historians sometimes speak as if the terms E&marupa 
and Eftmata were synonymous and applicable to one and the 
same country, but on other occasions they appear to regard 
them as distinct, and it is possible that at times the tracts 
east and west of the Sankosh owed allegiance to different 
rulers, just as they did in the latter days of Eoch rule. 

One of the legends of the Baro Bhuiy& mentions Durlabh 
N&r&yan as a Baja of Eamata and, if it can be relied on, he 
would seem to haye ruled at the end of the thirteenth century 
over the country between the Bar Nadi and the Earatoya. 
About the same time, mention is made in the Ahom BuranjU 
of a war between the Ahoms and the E&mati Raja, in which 
the latter was worsted and forced to give a daughter in mar- 
riage to the Ahom monarch. In the reign of the latter's suo- 
oessor, a Raja of Eamata intervened in a quarrel between him 
and his rebellious half-brother, who was a son of the E&mat& 
princess, invaded his country and compelled him to agree 
to a reconciliation. 

The only E&mat& dynasiy of which we have any connected The Kben 
account is that of the Ehyan, or Ehen, kings, whose last ^^fS^ 
representative, Nilambar, was overthrown by Husain Sh&h 
in 1498 A.D. 

To what race the Ehens belonged it is impossible to say. 
The great majority of them have now been absorbed in the 
ranks of other communities. The few who still retain the 
tribal name claim to be Eftyasths, and are said to betray in _. 
their physiognomy a considerable infusion of Aryan blood, ' 
but this was probably received after their rise to power, and 
affords no clue to their origin. The defeat of their last king 
by Husain Shah is a historic fact. In other respects the 

^ Shown M ComoiaT in the Map tmm Orbit T$rrarum (Amsier* 
of India ^en in BlaeT't TA#a- dam, 1660). 
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legftrding them lack ooRobofation, bat tibqr are 
not in their main featoreB improbable. It is said that the 
founder of the dynasty was a cowherd whoae maat^^ a Brfth^ 
maUf if said to have foretold that he would beoome king^ and 
helped him to overthrow the last degenerate desoendant of the 
Pil family. On ascending the thrcme he embraced the Hindu 
religion^ assumed the name Niladhwaj and made his old 
master his chief mantri or ministtt*. He is reputed to haye 
imported many Brfthmans from Mithila. His capital was at 
K&mat&puri on the left bank of the Dharla, which flows south- 
west of the town of Koch Bih&r> but he did not apparently 
exercise control over more than a very small part of the old 
kingdom of EjLmarupa. Buchanan Hamiltcm who visited the 
ruins of Kamat&pur^ estimated its ciroumferenoe at nineteen 
miles. The palace^ as in the case of Burmese and Chinese 
towns, stood in the centre. 

His son^ Chakradhvaj, succeeded him^ and the latter was 
in turn followed by bis son Nil&mbar^ who attained to great 
power and extended his rule eastwards to the Bar Nadi and 
westwards as &x as the Karatoya; he also included within 
his dominions the north-eastern part of the tract which had 
previously belonged to the Muhammadan rulers of Bengali 
He did much to improve communicati<ms and, amongst other 
works> constructed a magnificent xoad from ELftmatapur to 
Ohoraghftt^ a portion of which still forms part cf the main 
road between Koch Bihar^ Bangpur and Bogra. 

Hutain According to tradition, the fi^l of Nilsmbar was in this 

»^'» wise: 

oonqiieflt 

of Aims- The son of his Brahman Councillor had an intrigue with 
ttpu. ii^Q queen, and the king, hearing of it, caused him to 
be killed. He then invited the &ther to a banquet, andj 
after making him partake of his son's flesh, told him the whole 
story.* The Councillor at once left the kingdom^ under tiie 
pretence of making a pilgrimage to the Ganges in order to 

* For other mstanoes of this ghastly barbarity, «m pages 74aBd 16a 
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wash awaj the sin oommitted by his son. Bat his real object 
was revenge. To obtain it^ he went to Husain Sh&h, the 
Mnhammadan roler at Oaur^ and^ telling him of the weakness 
of Nilambar's kingdom^ persuaded him to send a large army 
to invade it. Husain Shah laid si^^ to Kamatapur^ but all 
his efforts to take it were frustrated. At last^ it is said that 
he announced to the king his intentiou to return to his own 
country^ but begged that before doing so his wife might be 
permitted to pay a visit to Nil&mbar's queen. By means 
of this subterfuge some armed men were introduced into the 
city in litters, and with their aid it was captured. Nil&mbar 
was taken prisoner, and it was intended to carry him to Gaur> 
but on the way he made his escape and was never heard of 
again. The capture of Kamat&pur is generally assigned to 
the year 1498. 

The Mnhammadan accounts of Husain Shfih's invaraon The 
are very brief, but it appears that after sacking K&mat&pur ^IfJ?*^' 
he reduced the country as far east as the Bar Nadi and left are defeat- 
his son at Hajo as governor of the conquered territory. He ^, ^ *^® 
celebrated his success by the erection of a Madrasah at Malda, 
the inscription of which bears a date corresponding to 1501-02 
A.D. Some years later, an attempt was made to annex the 
Ahom country, and this led to the destruction of the 
entire Mnhammadan army and the loss of the whole of the 
newly, conquered territory.* 

After the departure of the Muhammadans there was, for 
a time, no king of the whole country, which was ruled by a 
number of petty independent chiefs. Amongst others, two 
brothers named Madan and Chandan are said to have ruled 
at Marftl&v&s. This state of affairs continued for a few years 
and then the Koches under Biswa Singh made themselves 
masters of the country west of the Bar Nadi. 



* The war with the Ahoms ia victory over the king of Kimati- 

dealt with lepantely further od. par aboat 1460 A. D. (J. A. S. B., 

I have not referred to the tradi- 1874, page 216) as it is whoUj on- 

tioB of Ismail QhAsi's alleged corroborated. 
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CHAPTER IV, 

THE KOCH KINGS. 

^^ At the present day the word Koch is a term of some 

of the ambiguity. In Assam Proper it has become the name of 
Koohst. 1^ Hindu caste, into which are received the converts to 
Hinduism from the ranks of the Kach&ri, Lalung^ Mikir 
and other tribes^ and, as the process of conversion is still 
continuing, the number of persons described as Koch is in* 
creasing rapidly. In North Bengal and Goalpara, on the 
other hand, it is a term which is falling into disrepute ; 
and it has, to a great extent, been abandoned in &vour of the 
appellation R&jbansi. It is here generaUy regarded as 
indicative of race, that is to say, as the name of a tribe 
and not a castci but the ethnic character of the people so 
called has been a matter of some controversy. The Koches 
are frequently referred to as Kuvacha in the Puram and 
TantroB, and the historian of Muhammad Bakhtiyar Khilji's 
invasion at the end of the twelfth century says that the 
features of ** the Koch, Mech and Th&ru tribes '' resembled 
those of a tribe of Southern Siberia. That acute observer 
Bryan Hodgson classed the Koch with the Bodo and Dhimalj 
and the same view is taken by Buchanan and in the Dacca 
Blue Book. On the other hand, Colonel Dalton considered 
them to be Dravidian, and Mr. Bisley, while admitting an 
intermixture with Mongoloid stock, holds that Dravidian 
characteristics predominate. This divergence of views seems 
to have arisen from the confusion caused by the use of the 
term R&jbansi, which originally referred to an entirely 
distinct community of Dravidian affinities, but was afterwards 
adopted by the Koches west of the Mon&s river, who, when 
they attorned to Hinduism, appropriated the caste name of the 
most numerous Hinduized community in their neighbourhood. 
So long as the Koch kings ruled, there was a considerable 
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intermingling of the two races in the country subject to their 
domination. There seems^ however^ to be no doubt that the 
true Koches were a Mongoloid race^ very closely allied to the 
Meches and Garos ; and we find that in Jalpaiguri^ Koch 
Bihftr and Ooalpara^ the persons now known as Rajbansi are 
either pure Koches who^ though dark, have a distinctly 
Mongoloid physiognomy, or else a mixed breed, in which the 
Mongoloid element usually preponderates. The Koch 
lang^uage is now practically extinct, but the traces of it which 
remain show that it was almost identical with Garo. 
Balph Fitchi who visited the Koch kingdom in the 
sixteenth century, says : " The people have ears which be 
marvelous great, of a span long, which they draw out by 
devices when they be young/' This practice, though since 
abandoned by the Koches, is still common amongst the Giros. 
In former times the Koches and Meches freely intermarried, 
but the conversion of the former to Hinduism has now caused 
the practice to be discontinued. East of the Monas, where 
there were no Bajbansis properly so-called, the Koches, 
as the dominant tribe, were admitted to Hinduism without 
any change of their tribal name, but members of other 
Mongoloid tribes who afterwards followed their example were 
allowed to do so only by sinking their old designation and 
joining the ranks of the already-Hinduized Koches.* 

There are numerous old manuscripts which contain some 
account of the Koch kings, but by &r the most detaOed 
narrative yet brought to Ught is that contained in the 
BanMobali of the Darrang Rajas. This manuscript which 
ends abruptly with the death of Parikshit, belonged to the 
late Raja Lakshmi N&r&yan Kuar, who was the leading 
representative of the Darrang branch of the Koch royal 

* I havs diieufted this quettion mohan Boy in the J. A. S. B. for 

more folly in the Asiam Ceniat 1903. Coloiiel Waddell't head 

Beport for 1891, page 212, and in meaiorements folly ettablish the 

the Bengal CoifoiB^rt for 1901, predominance of the Mongoloid 

page ;182. lliere ii an excellent type in the JKooh^ pf Aei^n^ 
fv^ on the lobjeot b^ Babo Mof^- 
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funily.* It is written in Sanskrit on oblong strips of bark| and 
is believed to have been compiled by a well-known Assamese 
writer in the year 1806. We have no means of tracing his 
sooroes of information ; and, althoogh at that time the memovy 
of the events narrated must have been much fresher than it 
is now, there is dear internal evidence of a certain disregard 
of facts and of wild exaggeration, so that it is impossible to 
rely on the narrative as folly as on the Buranjii of the 
Ahoms. In the following aooonnt an endeavoor has been 
made to eliminate the less probable portions of the story, 
but it must be clearly borne in mind that absolute credence 
cannot be g^ven to any statement which is not confirmed by 
the testimony of Ahom or Mohammadan writers. 
^^n The progenitor of the Koch kings was a Mech or Koch- 

Singh, it 18 not certain which— named Haria Mandal, a resident of 
Chikangr&m, a village in the KhuntaghAt parganaof the Ooil- 
p&ra district. He vras the recognised head of twelve leading 
families of Meches (or Koches) living in the pargana.t He 
married, it is said, two sisters named Hir& and Jirfty the 
daughters of one Haju, by whom he had two sons, namely, 
Bisa the son of Hir&, and Sisu the son of Jiza. They were 
bom some years before the ccmqaest of K&matft by the 
Mohammadans under Hnsain Sh&h. The latter did not 
retain a permanent hold on the country, and the people^ left to 
themselves, split up into numerous petty prinoipalitiesi each 
under its own chief. Bisu was a man of unusual enterprise 
and courage, and he soon forced his way to the front. He 
defeated the chiefs, or Bhuiyfts, of Uguri and Luki, but was 
repulsed by Cfa&ru Bhuiy&. Nothing daunted, he renewed 
his attack, at a time when the Bhuiy&'s soldiers had dispersed 
for a festival, and killed him and the few followers that 
remained with him. Following up this success, he subdued 

•An analTBit of the oontents of Kathia, Goihsr, Msg^ Baislgii, 

thit B(in$dbali wm giTen by m« Jagai» Giiri]aia» Jugbsr wd 

inthe J.A. 8. B., Vol. LXII. Dakham. Theae ar^ for the 

t Their names are Pinbar, most part, oommoa Bodo aamsiw 
Pl^edeli^ Phedphedo, Barihai^^, 
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tiie ohiefii of Phnlgiirii Bijni and other places^ and gradnaUj 
extended hk role as &r as the Karatojra in the west and 
the Bar Nadi in the east. He rose to power about 1616 A.D. 

As nsoal in such cases^ the Brahmans soon sought him Hit eon- 
oat. They discovered that his tribesmen were Kshatriyas ^^^^^^ 
who had thrown away their sacred threads when fleeing 
before the wrath of Parasurftm^ the son of the Br&hman 
asoetic Jamadagni^ while Bisu himself was declared to be the 
son^ not of the humble Haria Mandal^ but of the Ood 
Siva who^ assuming Haria's f orm^ had had intercourse with 
his wife Hira^ herself an incarnation of Siva's wife Pftrbati. 
Bisu assumed the name of Bisva Singh^ and his brother Sisu 
became Sib Singh, while many of his followers discarded their 
old tribal designation and oaQed themselves RftjbansiB. 

Bisva Singh now became a great patron of Hinduism. 
He worshipped Siva and Durga, and gave gifts to the disciples 
of Vishnu and also to the priests and astrologers. He 
revived the worship of E&m&khya, rebuilt her temple on 
the Milichal hill near Oauh&ti, and imported numerous 
Bifthmans from Kanauji Benares and other oentros of learn* 
ing. 

He moved his capital from Chikangrftm to Koch Bihftr Organisa- 
where he built a fine city. He made his brother Sisu, or Sib ^l ^jf^ 
Singh, Jubr&j, and appointed twelve ministers of State from 
the twelve chief families of the Meches. He took a census 
of his subjects. He is said to have found that the number 
of ablebodied men capable of bearing arms was 6,226^000, 
but this is clearly an exaggeration. He divided off the 
people under various oflScers, viM., Thakurian over 20 
men, Saikioi over 100, Ha$dru over 1,000, Dmroi over 
8,000 and Nawdbi over 60,000. He is said to have 
possessed a large number of elephants, horses, asses, buffaloes 
aind cameb. He married a number of wives by whom ha 
had eighteen sons, including Malla Deb, SuUadhvaj, Nar 
Singh imd OosAin EamaL 

Bisva Singh came into contact with the Ahoms, but the Belations 
recounts djff^ p» to what happened, Aocordin|; to the ^]|[^^ 
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ehronioles of the Koch kings, he undertook an inTaeioii of 
Ahom territorj, but had to retreat owing to the hardshipe 
experienoed daring the joamey and the great difficolty of 
obtaining supplies. The Ahom chroniders merely relate that 
in 1587 he paid a friendly visit to the Ahom king Suhung- 
mung and exchanged presents with him. 
Death. Bisra Singh died about 1540. Daring his reign there 

were hostilities more than once between the Ahoms and 
the Muhammadans, who advanced up the Brahmaputra as 
&ras Koli&bar, and who, when finally defeated in 1582, were 
pursued by the Ahoms as far as the Karatoya, but there 
is no reference to the subject in the records of Koch rule. 
The explanation may be that Bisva Singh's capital in 
Koch Bih&r was far removed from the route takei by the 
Muhammadans and that, although he had defeated the local 
ohiefiB on both sides of the Brahmaputra as far east as the 
Bar Nadi, he had not at that time consolidated his rule 
and brought that part of the country under his direct 
administration. Or it may be that^ not feeling strong enough 
to take his part in the war, he made no attempt to prevent the 
combatants from passing through his territory so long as they 
left him unmolested. 
NtrKtri- At the time of Bisva Singh's death, his two eldest sons, 
y^ Malla Deb and SuUadhvaj, were away at Benares, whither 
they had been sent to study under a learned Br&hman, 
and their brother Nar Singh, taking advantage of their 
absence, proclaimed himself king. As soon as the news 
reached them, Malla Deb and SuUadhvaj hastened home 
and, raising an army, defeated Nar Sing. He fled to 
Morang, the submontane tract west of Koch Bih&r. On 
the Raja of that country refusing to give him up, his 
brothers marched against him and defeated him, whereupon 
Nar Singh fled again, first to Nepal and then to Kashmir. 
There are still in Koch Bih&r some people called Mor&ngia 
who have a tradition that they were made over to Nar 
N&r&yan by the Raja of the Morang country. 

Xt is said tl^t Nar Singh subsequently becanie ruler 
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of Bhutan, and^ although there is no confirmation of this 
statement, the ooourrence is not altogether impossible. It 
has already been mentioned that in ancient times Bhutan 
seems, occasionally at least, to have formed part of the kingdom 
of K&marupa. The historian of Mir Jumlah^s invasion 
in the middle of the seventeenth century says that the people 
of that country then spoke a dialect allied to that of tiie 
Eoches. And in his Beport on his mission to Bhutan, the 
late Sir Ashley Eden said : " Apparently the Bhutias have not 
possessed Bhutan for more than two centuries ; it formerly 
belonged to a tribe called by the Bhutias Tephu ; they are 
generally believed to have been people of Koch Bihftr. The 
Tephu were driven down into the plains by some Tibetan 
soldiers, who had been sent from Lhassa to look at the 
country/** 

After expelling Nar Singh, Malla Deb ascended the 
throne and assumed the name Nar N&rayan. t He appointed his 
brother Sukladhvaj to be his Commander-in-Chief. In this 
capacity Sukladhvaj displayed such dash and rapidity of 
movement that he was nicknamed Silarai, or the Kite king. 

Nar N&r&yan soon came into conflict with the Ahoms. War wUb 
The cause of the quarrel is uncertain. According to one^'***** 
authority, the Ahom king Suklenmung was the aggressor. A 
petty chief, or Bhuiyft, conspired, it is said, against Nar 
N&rftyan and, on detection, fled to Suklenmung, who gave him 
shelter and made an unsuccessful attack on the Koch king. 
However that may be, in 1646 an expedition under Sukladhvaj 
ascended the north bank of the Brahmaputra as &r as the 
Dikrai river, where a battle took place. The Koches, who 
were armed with bows and arrows, succeeded in killing some 

^PdUieal MUsiofu to Bhutan, In Blochmann's paper on Kooh Bihir 

p. 106. The first syllable of Tephu and Assam he is called B&l GoslLui« 

may perhaps be the Bodo Ti or Di bat the proper reading should bs 

meaning water, which occurs also Mftl Goain, as in Dowson's ElBof § 

in *« Dimisft;* the tribal designa- History of India, Vol. YI, p. 691. 

tion of the Bodos of North Cachar. Malka Sfiin on p. 831 of Blochmann'i 

t In some of the old religious translation of the Ain (Vol. I) is 

writings he is called Malla Nftrftyan. dearly meant for Mil QosAin. 
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ol the Ahom kidan, wheieapoa the oommon ftoldiera fled and 
were panned with great slaughter. A less decisive action 
was fought soon afterwards at Koli&barj on the opposite side 
of the Brahmapatra. The Ahoms snbseqaently took up a 
position at Sali, but were attacked by the Koohes and 
defeated with great loss. 
Oonttme- In the course ol these operations^ the Koches constructed 
cl!^ an embanked road the whole way from their capital in Koch 
Kamala Bihftr to N&rftyanpur^ in the south-'west of what is now the 
^' North Lakhimpur subdiyisioni a distance of some 850 miles. 

The work was carried out under ihe sapenrision of Ooeain 
Kamal, the king^s brother ; parts of it are still in existence 
and are known to this day as '' Oos&in Kamal's road.'' 
The This great undertaking was completed in 1547 and the 

~^^ Koches then erected a fort at Nar&yanpur. SuUenmung 
defeated, struck in behind them and entrenched himself on the bank 
of the Pichala river. He thus cut off their supplies and 
forced them to assume the offemdve. The result was a 
disastrous defeat for the Koches. Many were slain in the 
assault and a large number of fugitives were subsequentiy 
surrounded and killed. 
Bat renew This decisiye defeat led to a cessation of hostilities for some 
and^" years^ but in 1562 a fresh attempt was made by Nar Nir&yan 
gain the to overcome his powerful rival. According to one of the 
▼lotory. ^hom Buranjii this war arose out of a dispute in oonnectioii 
with Nar Nar&yan's invasion of the Kach&ri country^ referred 
to below^ in the course of which he is Said to have devastated 
some villages inside the Ahom frontier. A force was sent up 
the Brahmaputra in boats as far as the mouth of the Dikhuj 
where an engagement took place in which the Ahoms appear 
to have been worsted. In the'f ollowing January the redoubt- 
able Silarai himself took the 6eld with a large f<nrce and^ in a 
second engagement near the Dikhuj inflicted an over* 
whelming defeat on the Ahoms. Their king and his 
chief nobles fled to Charaikharang in N&mrup^ and the 
Koches entered their capital^ Gitrghaon^ in triumph. 
Some months later the Ahom Baja sued for terme and 
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peace was comchided on the following oonditionsi W;0.^tbe 
aeknowledgment of the Koch snzerainty^ the deliveiy of 
a number of sons of the chief nobles as hostages^ and the 
payment of an indemnifrjr ^ consisting of sixty elephants^ sixty 
pieces of doth and a quantity of gold and silver. 

The Ah(Hns were not the (xoly nation defeated by Nar War with 
Nftriyan. He sent an expedition against the Kach&riS| who ^Mbftna 
were easily overcome. Their king, it is said, made his 
submission and, in addition to giving eighty-four elephants 
and other presents, agreed to pay an annual tribute of seventy 
thousand rupees, one thousand gold mohars and sixty 
elephants. 

Messengers were sentto the Baja of Manipur calling on Babmii- 
him to submit and pay tribute, and the Baja, feeling himself t?^?^ . 
too weak to oppose so powerful a prince, at once complied Baja. 
with the requisition. His tribute was fixed at twenty 
thousand rupees, three hundred gold mohars and ten elephants. 

The kingdom of Jaintia was next attacked and, in the battle Yiofcories 
that followed, the Baja was killed by Silaraiwith his owUjT^^ 
hand. His son was placed on the throne after promising to l^ppera 
pay regular tribute. It is said that one of the conditions im- f^t.^^* 
posed on him was that he should not in future strike coins in his 
own name. This story receives some confirmaticHi from the 
fact that, until the year 1 7Sl,no king of Jaintia appears to have 
recorded his name on the coins minted by him ; on all known 
coins of earlier date, as on most of the later ones also, the 
words '^ ruler of Jaintia ** are used instead of the Baja^s name. 

Silarai, it is said, then proceeded to wage war against the 
Baja of Tippera, who was vanquished and put to death. His 
son was set up in his place and undertook to pay tribute to 
the extent of ten thousand rupees, one hundred gold mohars 
and thirty horses. There is no mention of this war in the 
Tippera chronicles, and the only corroboration of the Koch 
Bausabali is found in an Assamese Buranji of uncertain date* 
This is not sufficient to establish it as an historical fact 

The Sylhet king, it is alleged, was also defeated and slain, 
and his brother Asurai, who was nominated to succeed himj 
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was fun to promise a tribate of a hondred dephants^ two 
hundred horses^ three lakhs of nipees and ten thousand gold 
mohars. This campaign^ like the preceding one^ lacks con- 
firmation^ and it is not quite clear what part of Sylhet is 
referred to. The open country in the centre of the district 
was conquered by the Muhammadans at the end of the four- 
teenth century^ but it may have been temporarily independent 
at this period which was a troublous one in B^igal. 
Balnnii- Viryavanta^ the chief of Khairam^ seeing the fate of the 

^^®^ surrounding Rajas^ is said to have voluntarily made his submis- 
sion. His tribute was fixed at fifteen thousand rupees^ nine 



^ hundred gold mohars^ fifty horses and thirty dephants. It 

' was also stipulated that he should in future put the name of 
Nar N&r&yan on his coins^ the sign of a mace being added to 
distinguish them from those of the Koch king's own mint. 
No specimens of these coins are now forthcoming. As there 
are some grounds for believing that Nar Narftyan defeated 
the Kach&ris and Jaintias^ there seems no reason to doubt 
that he obtained the voluntary submission of the chief of 
Khairami who was less powerful^ and whose country was 
equally accessible. 

According to some accounts^ Panthesvar, the Raja of 
Dimarua^ was another victim of Nar Nftr&yan's invincible 
general^ but others say that he was formerly a tributary 
of the Each&ris who sought and obtained Nar K&r&yan's 
protection from their oppression^ and was established by 
him as warden of the marches in the direction of Jaintia. 
War with So far Nar Nftr&yan had been everywhere successfuL 
Pasha of B^^ j^ ^j^^g j^q^ jjg ^j^n^ ^ succumb to a stronger enemy 

than any he had yet encountered. This was the Pasha of 
6aur. There is very little authentic information about the 
war^ but according to the chronicles of the Koch kings^ 
Nar Nar&yan was the aggressor. His army under Silarai 
was defeated^ and the latter himself was taken prisoner. 
The Muhammadans ascended the Brahmaputra as far as 
Tezpur^ but they made no attempt to take permanent 
possession of the country, and returned to Bengal after 
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demolislimg the temples at E&makhya^ H&jo and other 
plaoBB. All local traditions point to the redoubtable Brahman 
renegade and iconodast^ S^&lft Fah&r^ as the leader of 
the Mnhammadan army^ and his name is so widely known 
in Assam as the destroyer of Hindu images and temples 
that it seems barely possible that there can be any mistake. 
Kftlft P&hftr was the general of Sulaim&n Karar&ni^ who 
ruled in Bengal from 1563 to 1572 A.D., and the invasion 
referred to in the local traditions is doubtless the same 
as that mentioned in the lUyaZ'^^Salatln.* According 
to this authority, Sulaiman Earar&ni set out for the conquest 
of the Koch kingdom in 1568 A.D. He had subjugated 
the outlying parts and was besieging the capital when he 
heard of an insurrection in Orissa, and so abandoned the 
siege. It is said in the local Buranjis that Silarai wad 
taken prisoner to 6aur. He was kept in captivity for some 
time, but, having gained the favour of the Pasha's wife, 
he eventually obtained his freedom and returned home. 
According to one account he married the Pasha's daughterj 
and received as her dowry the parganas of Bahirband, 
Bhitarband, Gayabari, Sherpur and Daskaunia, i.e,, the 
riparian portions of Rangpur and North Mymensingh. 

Nar Nftrayan now became anxious for a good under- Jtelaase 
standing with the Ahoms. He accordingly determined of Ahom 
to release Sundar Gohftin and the other hostages taken ^^*S^' 
from them in 1562. In order to conceal his real motive 
he resorted to the device of playing at dice with Sundar 
Ooh&in. After losing lieavily, he staked the release of 
the hostages on the result of the next throw, which he 
also lost, and thereupon sent them back with numerous 
presents and a friendly letter to the Ahom monarch. 

Some years afterwards it is narrated that Nar Narftyan p^^ 
assisted Akbar in his attack on the " Pasha of Gaur.'' Silarai hostilities 
invaded his kingdom from the east, while the Imperial army 5J^ ^\ 
advanced upon him from the west. The Pasha was easily Ghrar. 

* Abdus Sftlam's translation, page 161. 
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deEeated and his kingdom was divided between the Koch 
king and the Emperor of Delhi This is the story toldin the 
local Bantdbalis, bnt no mention is made at any assisiance 
from the Koches in the Mosalman aoooonts of the defeat of 
Dftad by Kh&n Jah&n in 1676 A.D.^ to which the story 
appears to refer. 

In 1578, according to the Jin^'Atbari, Nar N&rftyan 
" renewed his demonstration of obedience to the Imperial 
throne " and sent 54 elephants and other yalnable presents to 
Akbar. 
Biltfsi'i In the coarse of the second ezpediticm against the 
dmik and Mnhammadans, Silarai was attacked by small-poz and died 
beraiQQt on the banks of the Ganges. He left a son, named Ragha 
^^ooh Peb, whom he commended to his brother's care. From the 
^^^'°^* time of Silarai's death there were, it is said, no more wars, 
and the prosperity of the people grew apace. In the Ahom 
Buranjiij however, a rebeUion is said to have occurred in 
1577, headed by three men named Bar Dado, G^bha Naik 
and Bar Kata. They were defeated and fled with 14,000 of 
their followers to Ahom territory, and w«ce given refuge 
and settled at Gajab. According to the Aibamdmakf Nar 
N&r&yan lived the life of an ascetic and did not many till 
late in life. He at last did so, on the argent representations of 
his brother Silarai, and in due coarse he had a son. After 
Silarai's death, the latter's son Baghu Deb, who had pre- 
viously been regarded as the heir to the throne, b^;an to 
fear lest he should be ousted from the succession. His 
disafEection was fanned by some of his father's old followers ; 
and at last, under the pretence of making a joumey, he 
collected his family and all his adherents and proceeded to 
Bamagar ,on the Mon&s river, near which he erected a fort 
which he called Ghilajaypur. The site is now covered with 
forest growth, but numerous fruit trees and tanks are still 
to be seen there.* Nar M&rftyan sent men to reoall him, but 

^ After the overthrow of the Koch was killed by the Bormeee after, it b 
kings an Ahom official called the said, throwing his treasure into m 
Bamagaria Bania lived there. He email tank whioh is now nlted up. 
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He reiuaed to xetonu At hst, rather than go to war witii 
his own nephewj the peace-loying monarch agreed to divide the 
kingdom^ keeping the portion west of the Sankoeh for himself 
and his gaocessorg, and giving up to Baghu Deb the tract east 
of that river ; on his side Raghn agreed to pay tribute and to 
acknowledge his ande as his overlord. This was ia 1681 A.D. 
Mnhammadan writers refer to the two kingdoms as Koch 
Bih&r and Koch Hajo respectively ; the former name of coarse 
still survives, but the only trace of the latter is in the town 
called H&joj a few miles north of GauhatL 

Soon afterwards a quarrel broke out, but the accounts vary, 
both as to the cause of it, and as to the manner in which 
it was settled. According to some, Baghu made a raid on 
certain villages in his undoes territory, while others allege 
that his &ilure to pay the tribute which he had agreed to 
give was the cause of the dispute. It is said by some 
that a battle was fought iu which Baghu was defeated, 
and by others, that he submitted without hazarding an 
engagement, oa seeing the strength of the army sent agaiost 
him. 

Nar Narftyan died in 1684 after a reign of nearly 60 Nsr 
years. In his time the power of the Koch kings reached its l^-'^*^'* 
senith, but this was due to the energy and skiQ of his brother Charaotff, 
Silarai, rather than to any efforts of his own. He was 
a man of a mild and studious disposition, and seemB to 
have been more addicted to religious exercises and convex* 
sation with learned men than to the conduct of State 
affiurs. In all questions of politics Silarai seems to have 
possessed an overwhelming iufluence; and he was the 
moving spirit in every adv^iture. As soon as he died, 
the din of warlike preparations ceased and peace reigned in 
the land. 

Nar N&rayan greatly encouraged religion. He rebuilt the Bebnild- 
temple of ELamAkhya which the Muhammadans had destroyed, ^ ^, . 
and imported learned Br&hmans from Bengal to coiuiuct the templs. 
religious ceremonies. The tonple contains two stone Ogures, 
which are said to be representations of Nar Nftrayan (or 
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Malla Deb) and his brother Siland or Snldadlivaj. It also 
oontains the following inscription :— 

Glory to the king Malla Deb^ who by virtae of his 
mercy, is kind to the people, who in archery is like 
Arjunj and in charity like Dadhichi and S[ama ; he 
18 like an ocean of all goodness, and he is yersed in 
many tastroi ; his character is excellent, in beaaty 
he is as bright as Kandarpa, he is a worshipper of 
K&makhya. His younger brother SoUadeb built 
this temple of bright stones on the Nila hillock, for 
the worship of the goddess Durgft, in 1487 Saka 
(1566 A.D.). His beloved brother SuUadhyaj 
again, with universal &me, the crown of the great- 
est heroes, who, like the &bulous Kalpatam, gave 
all that was devoutly asked of him, the chief of all 
devotees of the goddess, constructed this beautiful 
temple with heaps of stones on the Nila hill in 
1487 Sak. 
Ttiitrik . At this time Saktism was the predominant form of 
Hindniini. Hinduism in this part of India. Its adherents base their 
observances on the Tantras, a series of religious works in 
which the various ceremonies, prayers and incantations are 
prescribed in a dialogue between Siva and his wife Pftrbati. 
The fundamental idea is the worship of tiie female principle, 
the procreative power of nature as manifested by personified 
desire. It is a religion of bloody sacrifices from which even 
human beings were not exempt. In the Kalika Puran it 
is stated that a man without blemish is the most acceptable 
sacrifice that can be offered, and the manner in which the 
victim is to be dealt with is laid down in great detaiL 
When the new temple of Kftm&khya was opened, the 
occasion was celebrated by the immolation of no less than 
a hundred and forty men, whose heads were offered to the 
Goddess on salvers made of copper. According to the Hi^ft 
Iqlim there was in K&marupa a class of persons called 
Bkogii, who were voluntary victims ; from the time when 
Iney announced that the Goddess had called them, they 
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were treated as privileged persons; they were allowed to 
do whatever they liked^ and every woman was at their com- 
mand ; but when the annual festival came round they were 
killed. Magic also held an important place in the estimation 
of this secti and in the Ain-i'Ahbari the people were accused, 
among other practices, of divination by the examination of a 
child cat out of the body of '' a pregnant woman who has 
g<»ie her full term of months/' The religious ceremonies 
of the sect were equally abominable, and they were often 
associated with licentious orgies too disgusting to be even 
hinted at. 

It was impossible that such a horrible and grotesque The 
caricature of religion, which seems to have been evolved from ^*^^?*)[5 
the grafting of a d^raded Hinduism on the tribal practices of Sankar 
the aborigines, would be allowed to continue indefinitely, and l^h. 
Nar Nftrftyan's reign is remarkable for the Yaishnava reform- 
ation inaugurated by Sankar Deb, a Elayasth of Batadroba 
in Nowgong. He is said to have been bom in 1449 and to 
have died in 1569. The latter date is probably correct, so 
tiie former must be about thirty or forty years too early. He 
preached a purified Vishnuism and inculcated the doctrine of 
salvation by faith and prayer rather than by sacrifices. He 
at first attempted to propagate his views in Ahom territory, 
but he was subjected to so much persecution, owing to the 
enmity of the Brahmans who had the king's ear, that he 
went to Barpeta, where, under the mild and just rule of Nar 
Nftrftyan, he proclaimed the new faith far and wide. The 
king himself is alleged to have had many interviews with 
him ; and some say that he even wished to become his disciple, 
but that the great reformer refused this honour. It is said 
by some that Nar Nar&yan married his niece Kamala Priya, 
but others aver that it was Silarai who did so. 

Sankar Deb had appointed as his successor another Origin of 
KAyasth named Mftdhab Deb, but, on his death, this nomina* ^^" 
tion was not universally accepted, and several of his Brahman Qotiint, 
disciples seceded and formed separate sects of their own. The 
chief of these ^' Bftmunia Oos&ins '^ were Deb D&modar, Hari 
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Deb and Gop4l Deh, who founded nnmerotis iattroi, or reli^ 
gioos oentreg. The most important are those at Auniatij 
Dakhinpftt^ Oaromurand Koroft Bahi on the Majoli^ The 
main difference between their tenets and those held by Mftdhab 
Deb and his followers is that the former pay more attention 
to the distinctions of caste, and are not so uncompromising 
in their hostility to sacrifices and idols. Amongst his own 
f oUowerSj Madhab attained even a greater repute than the 
founder of the sect; he was himself more of an ascetic 
than thelatterj but he permitted greater laxity to his followers, 
who are known as Mah&purushias and still r^;ard Barpeta as 
their head-quarters. The B&munia Ooe&ins had one Sudra 
rival in Upper Assam in the person of Anirodh, a Kalita by 
caste. This man quarrelled with Sankar Deb and, leaving 
him, founded the Mo&maria sect| the adherents of which were 
destined to play an important part in the overthrow of Ahom 
rule. They were mainly persons of low social rank, such as 
Doms, Mor&ns, Kach&ris, H&ris and Chutiyas, and, as they 
denied the supremacy of the Br&hmans, they were naturally 
the special aversion of the orthodox Hindu hierarchy. Their 
designation is said to be a nickname given to the original 
disciples of Anirodh, who lived near a lake, where they caught 
krge numbers of the fish called '' Mo&.'' It may also perhaps 
be connected with the circumstance that Anirodh is reputed to 
have owned a celebrated book on magic or M&y&. 
Prera- It must not be imagined from the forgoing accountof 

dboriffiLl H^^^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^ become the universal religion in the 
belief. Brahmaputra valley. This was by no means the ease; and the 
great mass of the Kachari, Bikbh&, L&lung and other aboriginal 
tribes still held to their old tribal beliefs, just as do some of 
them ev^i to the present day. No pressure was put upon them 
to change their creed ; and it is recorded that Nar N&r&yan 
issued an edict setting aside the tract north of the Goe&in 
Kamala Ali for the practice of aboriginal forms of worship. 
Before starting on his expedition against the Ahoms ho 
made special arrangements for the performance by his KachAri 
soldiers of their tribal rites on the banks of the Sankosh river. 
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Nir NftriTon was a great patron of learning, and some En- 
of the besi-known AssameBe writings Idate from his reign. <»arag^ 
Many Vaishnaya hymns and homilies were written by Sankar learning. 
Deb and Midhab Deb ; Purashottam Bidyabftgish compiled 
a giammur ; and Ananta Kandali translated the Bhagavat 
and other books into Assamese. 

Nar NAr&yan executed many use^ public works. The Contimo- 
oonstroction olt the Kamala Ali has already been mentioned. ^^? ^ 
He made many other roads, and planted trees along them. 
He also erected sevraal temples and caused numerous tanks to 
be dug. There is a tradition that he straightened the 
Brahmaputra near F&ndun&th, where it had previously run a 
yeiy circuitous course. In 1686 the branch of that river which 
formerly flowed past Hftjo is said by contemporary Muham- 
madan writers to have dried up, and we may perhaps conjec- 
ture that this was in consequence of the gradual enlargement 
of the channel cut by this king more than half a centuiy 
before. Nar N&r&yan had a mint, and coins bearing his name, 
dated 1477 Sak (1555 A.D.) are still in existence.* 

Ralph Pitch visited the country during tiiis reign and English 

gives the following account of it :— txaveller'i 

, . aoooont of 

I went from Bengala into the country of Gouch (Koch) the oouih> 

or Qnichen which lies 26 days' journey northwards ^^' 

from Tanda. The king is a Gentile (Hindu) ; his 

name is Suckd Counse (Sukla Koch or Sukladhvaj) ; 

his country is great and lieth not far from Cauchin 

China ; for they say they have pepper from thrice. 

The port is called Cacchegate (Chichakot). All the 

country is set with bamboos or canes made sharp at 

both ends and driven into the earth, and they can 

let in the water and drown the ground above knee» 

deep, so that men nor horses can pass. They poison 

aD the waters if any wars be. Here they have much 

silk and musk, and cloth made of cotton. The 

peoj^e have ears which be marvelous great, of a span 

long, which they draw out in length by devices 

See mj Nois on wm» Ccnns Asiatio Sooiety of Bengil for 1905, 
il Ibe Koek Kiagt, Joonud df the Past L 
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while they be yooi^. There they be all Qentilesj 
and they will kill nothing. They have hospitals for 
sheep, goats, dogs, cats, birds and for all living 
creatures. When they be old and lame they keep 
them until they die. If a man catch or buy any 
quick thing in other places and bring it thither, 
tiiey will give him money for it or other victuals 
and keep it in their hospitals or let it go. They will 
give meat to the ants. Their small money is 
almonds, which often times they use to eat. 
The statement that Sukladhvaj was ihe Saja probably 
shows merely the extent to which the real power vested in him. 
There is, however, a tradition that, owing to the alleged 
discovery by his astrologers that he was under the influence 
of Saturn, Nar N&rayan placed the conduct of afiairs entirely 
in his brother's hands for a whole year and wandered about 
in disguise, and it may be that Balph Fitch visited the 
country at this juncture. The story is not intrinsically im- 
probable and it has a counterpart in Ahom history in the 
case of Baja Sib Singh, who endeavoured to avert a similar 
omen by installing his Banis in turn as the nominal rulers of 
his kingdom. 

It is diflScult to explain the statements made by thig 
traveller regarding the great tenderness shovm by the people 
for animal life. It is far from being one of their peculiarities 
at the present day, and it may be presumed that the state 
of things described was due solely to the personal action of 
Nar Narayan himself, who was, as we have already seen, 
open to all sorts of religious influences, and may well have 
been induced by some Buddhist or Yaishnava ascetic to open 
hospitals for animals and to inculcate the principles here 
referred to. 
Baghu We have seen that Raghu Deb was given the portion of 

^"* Nar Narftyan's kingdom that lay east of the Sankosh river. 
He thus ruled the country now. included in the Mangaldai 
subdivision and the districts of K&mrup and Go&lpftra; his 
dominions stretched southwards from the Go&lp&ra boundaiyi 
and included the country between the old course of tha 
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Biahmapaira and the G&ro IiillB which now fonna the eastern 
part of Mymensingh. 

This latter tract may have been acquired at the time of War with 
Baud's defeat by KhAn Jahan^ but, in any case, Raghu was ^"»«- 
not destined to hold it long. An Afghan named Isa Khan, 
the Bhuiya of Khizrpur, near Narayanganj in Dacca, was 
already a powerful chief in the time of Baud. When the 
latter was overthrown by Kh&n Jahan, he became the leader of 
the Afghans throughout the eastern part of Bengal, and at one 
time he ruled the whole country from Ghoragh&t to the 
sea. He was defeated by Shahbaz Khdn in 1688 and fled 
by ship to Chittagong. He there collected a body of troops, 
and, with their aid, he proceeded to carve out for himself a 
new kingdom. Encouraged, no doubt, by the dismemberment 
of the Koch dominions, he selected for his first operations the 
southern outlying portion of the tract assigned by Nar 
Nftr&yan to his rebellious nephew. Raghu endeavoured to 
resist the invaders in person, and occupied a fort where the 
village of Jangalbari in Mymensingh now stands. It was 
surrounded by a moat, but the defenders were not able to 
hold it against the vigorous onslaught of Isa Kh&n and his 
men. Baghu himself escaped while the assault was in 
progress, by a tunnel, which is still shown. Following up 
his victory Isft Khan took from the Koches the whole country 
as far as Rangamati in the Go&lpara district. This invasion 
is not referred to in any of the local Bantdbalis, but it is 
mentioned by several Muhammadan writers,'!' 

Baghu Beb rebuilt the Manikut or Hayagrib temple Beboild- 
at Hftjo, which had been destroyed by K&1& P&h&r, and ^^ ^ 
endowed it with grants of land. When it was completed, Hi^ * 
it was consecrated by the sacrifice of numerous human 

^Cf, Wiie» On ike Bdrah Bhuijf* In Muhammadan timet Sarkdr 

di 9f Pattern BenacU (J. A. 8. Qhori^hAt was the norUiern frmi* 

B., 1874 p* 218), and Bloohmann s tier dutrict skirting Kooh BihXr, 

tranilatiofn of Uie Ain, p. 343. Iii and oomjprising portiont of the 

Khln wai brooght nnder sabjeo- modem diBtricta of Dinftjpnr, Bang- 

tion to Akbar when Baja MSn Singh par and Bogra. 
Qoremor of Bengal. 
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victuni. The following ixuNsripiioii k to be leeD imidd 
temple :— 

'* There was a ruler of the earth named Biera Singh; 

his illnstrioos son, the most wise king Malla Deb, 

was the conqueror of all enemies. In graviiy and 

liberality and for heroism he had a great reputation, 

and he was purified by religious deeds. After him 

was bom his brother Sukladhvaj, who subdued 

many countries. The son of this SukladhTaj was 

king Baghu Deb, who was like the greatest man of 

the Baghu race : his gl(»ies spread out in aU diieo- 

tions; the lord of Kftmarupa^ in obedience to the 

order of destinyj is the slayer of the wicked, who 

was like water to the flames of the fire of sorrow of 

the vast populace. Of the seed of Sukladhvaj, a 

king was bom of the name of Baghu Deb| who con* 

soles innumerable persons and is a woxshipper oC the 

feet of Krishna; the king coming at age had a 

temple built on the hillock called Mani hillook in 

1505 Sak (158S A.D.). The most skilled and 

efficient artisan Sridhar himself built if 

Baghu's On Nar Nar&yan's death, his son Tiakshmi N&r&yan 

"^ '^'^' ascended the throne of thewestem ELoch kingdom, whidi 

included Koch Bih&r and parts of Din&jpur, Jalpaiguri and 

Bangpur. Baghu Deb now declared himself independent. 

He strack coins in his own name,^ and refused to continue 

to pay tribute. TAkuhnii Nar&yan was not in a poeition 

to force him to submit, and so resorted to underhand 

means. At his instigation Baghu's son Parikshit zebeUed 

against him, but the rising was unsuccessfuL Parikshit was 

thrown into prison and his confederates were hanged. 

After a time he escaped and fied to Tjakshmi N&rftyan 

who received him cordially. 

Baghu's Baghu Deb died, either from snake-bite or of poison 

^^^' administered by the mother of his seo(md son, India 

N&r&yan, about 159S. 

^ The only extant coin of Baghu Deb it dated 1510 Sak or 1888 A.D. 
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On hie death, the mother of Indra N&rftyan endeayomed Parikihit 
to phoe her ton on the throne^ but the chief ministen objected 
and sent word to Paribshit, who lost no time in hasten- 
ing to the capital and assmning the sovereignty. His 
first act was to order the execution of his brother Indra 
Kftriyan. M&n Singh, the latter's uterine brother, fled to 
Ahom territory, where he was given protection and an 
honourable position. 

Like his father, Parikshit refused to acknowledge theQoAnei 
supremacy of Lakshmi N&r&yan. There is said to have been 7^, . 
a short war between the two countries in which Tiakshmi Kiriyaii. 
Nftr&yan was worsted. Both kings sought the friendship 
of the Ahoms. Tiakshmi N&r&yan had already, in 1686, 
given his daughter Sankala in marriage to the Ahom king 
Sukh&mphft, and in 1608, Parikshit gave his daughter 
Mangal D&hi to Prat&p Singh. The Ahoms, however, were 
involved in wars with the Kach&ris and abstained from all 
interference in Koch affairs. 

Lakshmi N&r&yan therefore turned his attention to the 
Muhammadans, and, in 1696, he declared himself a vassal 
of the Mughal Empire. In the Aibarndmal it is said 
of him that he ''has 4,000 horse and 200,000 foot, 700 
elephants and 1,000 ships. His country is 200 tot long 
and from 100 to 40 io9 broad, extending in the east 
to the Brahmaputra, in the north to Tibet, in the south to 
Ohor&gh&t and in the west to Tirhut. '^ In 1697 he gave a 
daughter in marriage to Raja M&n Singh, at that time 
the governor of Bengal, and soon afterwards, the latter 
sent a detachment into Koch Bihar to protect him, but 
the quarter from which an attack was threatened is not 
stated. 

The friction between the cousins continued to increase^ and The 
at last, in 1612, Lakshmi N&r&yan went in person to Dacca ^JJ^^*°^* 
and begged the Naw&b to intervene. At the same time a intervaie. 
f^ininilftr of Shushang, near Karaibari, complained of 
Pkrikshit^s treatment of him. The Naw&b, Shekh Al&uddin 
Pathpuri Isl&m Kh&n, was glad of the opportunity to humble 
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a Baja who had always prided hinuielf on his independenoei 
and despatched Mnkarram KhAn to invade Kooh Hftjo with 
6,000 horse, 10,000 to 12,000 foot and 500 ships.* The 
vang^nard was commanded by Kamal Kh&n who marched 
qoickly but cautiously to H&tsilah in the Karaibari pargana^ 
fortifying his encampments with bamboo palisades, accord* 
ing to the custom in that part of the country. He then ad- 
vanced and laid siege to Dhubri, where Parikshit had erected 
a fort which he held with a garrison of 500 horse and 10,000 
foot. The fort was taken after a month's bombardment and 
many of the defenders were killed. Parikshit thereupon 
sent an envoy to sue for peace, and at the same time gave 
an indemnity of 100 elephants, 100 ponies and SO maunds 
of lignum aloes. The governor of Bengal was informed 
of this, but sent back word that Parikshit must make 
his submission in person and cede ithe whole of his 
country. 

Parikshit now asked the Ahoms to come to his assistance. 
They consented, on condition that he sent all his available 
forces to join the Ahom army, but he was unwilling to 
do this, and elected to carry on the contest alone. The 
Muhammadans waited at Dhubri until the dose of the 
rains, when a sudden attack was made on them by Parikshit 
with 20 elephants, 400 horses and 10,000 men. This was 
repulsed, though with some difficulty, and Parikshit retreated 
in disorder. His fleet was soon afterwards engaged and 
defeated on the Sankosh river. 
Ckptnre At this juncture Lakshmi Nftr&yan appeared on the soene 

^^^. ^ and threatened his flank. Parikshit thereupon retreated to his 
Parikshit capita) at Bamagar on the Monfts. The Muhammadans 
followed him, and at last compelled him to surrender with 
his elephants and other possessions. He was taken to Daooa^ 
whence he was sent, under the Mughal Emperor's c^dem, to 
Delhi. According to local accounts, Jah&ngir agreed to 
restore him to his kingdom, on his undertaking to pay a sum 

^ The aoooani of this iiiTasion is namak (spud Bloohinimiii JJLSJB^ 
taken mainly from the Fddishdk- 1872, pp. 68 ff.)* 
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of four lakhs of rapees^ and he actually started to return bat 
feD ill and died on tiie journey. 



dominions, as far as the Bar Nadi. were annexed to Annexa- 
the Delhi empire and Mukarram Khan^s brother was left in ^li^^^^ 
command of the Mughal garrison^ which was at first stationed 
at Khelah. On his death in 1616^ Mukarram Kh&n himself 
was appointed govemorj and moved the head-quarters to 
H&jo. Several Muhammadan notables were given estates 
in the conquered country^ and 10^000 to 12^000 pftiks^ or 
soldiers armed with shields and swords^ were sent up 
from Bengal and provided with land in return for military 
service. 

Parikshit's brother^ Bali Nfir&yan^ fled to the Ahom king Bali 
Pratap Singh who gave him shelter. Thisj with other grounds ^*°* 
of offence^ led to the invasion of the Ahom country by Ab& 
Bakr^ which will be described further on. The invasion ended 
in the annihilation of the Mughal army. Bali N&rftyan 
was installed by the Ahoms as tributary Baja of Darrang, and 
was renamed Dharma Nftr&yan. In 1617 the Ahoms^ accom- 
panied by Bali N&r&yan^ advanced to H&jo, but were even- 
tually driven back with heavy loss. The war was renewed in 
1619 when the Musalmans besieged Bali N&r&yan in his^fort 
on the south bank of the Brahmaputra. An Ahom army 
marched to his assistance, and the Musalmans were defeated 
and fled pell mell to Hajo. 

There were no further hostilities until 1686 when the Bali 
Muhammadans, after being defeated in several successive ^^^^^' 
engagements, made their last stand at H&jo, which fell after a end of 
gallant defence. The whole country west of the Bar Nadi then ^^^ 
fell into the hands of the Ahoms. A fresh expedition Assam, 
was sent up from Bengal in 1687, and the Ahoms and their aUy 
Bali Nftrftyan were gradually driven back. A decisive defeat 
was inflicted on them at K&jali near the mouth of the Kallang. 
Bali Nftrftyan fled but was hotly pursued. He was reduced 
to great straits, and was eventually killed near Singiri Parbat. 
In 1688 peace was negotiated. The country west of the 
Bar Nadi was given up to the Muhammadans,and the Ahoms 
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ware left in andistoibed poiseaiion of the rett of the king- 
dom f onnerlj ruled by Puikshit. From this time the eastern 
Koch kings can no longer be regarded as independent 
rulers. They still administered a traotj which was more or 
less conterminous with the Mangaldai subdivision, but they 
did so as the subordinates of the Ahoms, and their position 
differed but little from that of the S&ring Raj% the 
Sadiyakhowa Goh&Ln and other local govemors of the Ahom 
king^ The western Koch kings continued to rule as 
rassals of the Muhammadans ; and their kingdom still 
survives, though within narrower limits, in the modem State 
of Koch Bihar. But their territory lay to the west of the 
Sankosh and did not include any part of the country which 
is now comprised within the limits of Assam. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THB RISE OF THE AHOM KINGDOM, 

Ih the last two cKapten an account has been given of the Origin of 
fortones of variouB Bodo raleis^ whose ancestors had been ^^ 
domicfled in Assam from time immemorial, and who had ^^' 
abeady lost much of their energy and martial qualities by 
long residence in a fertile and steamy plain. We have now to 
discuss the doings of a race of ali^i conquerors. Early in the 
thirteenth century a band of hardy hillmen wandered iuto the 
eastern exiaremity of the Brahmaputra valleyj led by 
chance rather than by any deep-seated design, and quite 
unconscious of the fact that their descendants were destined to 
bring the whole valley under their rule and to set a limit to 
the eastward extension of the empire of the Mughal conquerors 
of India. These were the progenitors of the Ahoms.* They 
were an ofEshoot of the great Tai or Shan race, which spreads 
eastwards, from the border of Assam over nearly the whole 
of Further India, and far into the interior of China. The 
special section to which they belonged, or the Shans proper, 
occupied the northern and eastern hill tracts of Upper Burma 
and Western Yunnan, where they formed a group of states 
for which, according to Ney Elias, there is no collective native 
name. The paramount kingdom, the home of the Mau 
branch of the tribe, was known to themselves as Mungmau, and 
as Pong to the Manipuris ; and the latter term has been taken 
by some to denote the entire country or collection of states. 

As already stated^ the Ahoms had the historic sense very 
fully developed, and many of the priests and nobles 
maiutained Bwranjity or chronicles, which were written up 
from time to time, and which contain a careful, reUable and 

* Thii is pronounoed " Ah- quentl j that I hsme refrained from 
home." The proper fpelling ii patting aooents on the TOwels. 
Ah&m, bat the wova oeeanj^so fre- 

f 2 
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continnoQB narratiTe of their role. The present history of 
the Ahoms has been compiled from the Buranjit which still 
surviye; bat before dealing with it, it will be of interest to 
refer briefly to the Ahom legends regarding the creation^ the 
flood and the origin of their royal family. 
Hie The story of the creation as told in Ahom traditions 

^^ • is cmde and fantastic^ but a brief ontline of it may not be 
tiie altogether devoid of interest.'!' In the beginning, it is said| 

^'^'^^''^ there were neither g^ods nor men, animals nor any living thing. 
There was no earth, no air, no son, no moon, no stais, bat 
water only. There was a Supreme Being called Phi, from 
whom a great light emanated, but he had no corporeal exist- 
ence and remained suspended in the sky, ''like a swarm of 
bees in a hive.'^ He first assumed shape himself, and then 
created from his own body a being named Khun-thiw-kbftm, 
whose appearance was that of a huge crab, and who lay float- 
ing in the waters with his face upwards. A tortoise was next 
created and a large serpent with eight hoods, also a large 
white elephant with long tusks. A mountain was made in 
the north, and a pillar, to which a rope was aflbced, was placed 
on the top of it. Then two large gold-tinted spiders were 
brought into existence, and from their excrement the earth 
gradually formed above the waters. They made the heavens 
with their webs, passing quickly backwards and forwards like 
a woman working her loom. In due course Phi created a 
female counterpart of himself who laid four ^gs, from 
which were hatched after many yean four sons. Three of 
them were appointed to rule the earth, the serpent and the 
tiiunder, respectively, while the fourth remained to assist his 
father in the subsequent acts of creation. The eldest son, the 
lord of the earth, contravened his father's orders, and although 
he did so inadvertently, he had to suffer death, and became a 
\ spirit. His son, who succeeded him as ruler of the earth, died 

• A franslation of a slightly for April 1904. Dr. Grierwm 

\ different mernon of thii oocmogony points out that the opening portion 

\ ii given by Br. Qrienon in the recalls the cosmogony desarioed In 

Jonmal of &e Royal Adatio Society the Babylonian tablets. 
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in histom^and became a household deity who looks after the 
welfare of fiuniUes. Another spirit, whose origin is not 
explained^ took up his abode in a pipal tree. Seeing 
that the world was not going on properly^ God created a 
poet 

Like manj other races the Ahoms have traditions of a And of tbe 
flood.* It is said that once upon a time there was intense heat ^ 
from the sun^ which dried up all the water on the face of the 
earth, and manj people and animals died of thirst. At length 
the intense heat caused the earth to cracky and an immense 
volume of boiling water burst out and killed all remaining 
living things, save an old man named ThadUpling and a cow, 
who took refuge in a boat made of stone. As the waters rose^ 
this boat was carried to the summit of a high mountain 
called Ip& &r awaj to the north-east. The old man and the 
cow stayed on this mountain. The water gradually sub- 
sided leaving the bodies of the dead men and animals to 
decay. From them such an evil smell arose that it reached 
the abode of the Oods, who sent fire down from heaven to 
bum them. The heat caused by the conflagration was so 
intense, that the old man, unable to endure it, killed the cow 
and took refuge inside its body. There he found the seed of 
a pumpkin. After the fire had died away he planted this 
seed, and a tree grew up, which threw out four branches 
towards the four points of the compass. The northern branch 
was killed by the cold, the southern branch fell into the fire 
and was burnt, the western branch was destroyed by 
the remains of the flood, and only the eastern branch 
remained. 

This branch grew and flourished exceedingly, and produced 
a giant gourd, inside of which were men and every kind of 
ammal, bird, and fish, and every kind of plant. The living 
creatures tried hard to get out, and at length their cries 

* The aoooont of the A horn of the Akom Putkit (J. A. S. B., 
•lory of the flood is token from my 1894» Fart III, page 108). 
Absirmei qf M« CatUemii tfone 
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and stroggleB reached the ears of Lengdon or Indra,* who 
Bent a messenger named P&nthoi to ascertain the cause of the 
uproar. P&nthoi went and listened and heard the cries of 
men^ elephants, cattle, and other animals from inside the 
gourd. He returned and reported this to Indra, who sent 
his eldest son Aiph&Ian to break open the gourd by means of 
a flash of lightning. Aiphal&n descended to earth to carry 
out his father's instructions. He at first directed his shaft 
towards the part of the gourd where the men were, but they 
entreated him not to destroy them and implored him to aim 
elsewhere, saying that, if they were allowed to live and to 
escape from the gourd, they would settle down and cultivate. 
Aiph&l&n then aimed at the place where the cattle were, but 
they likewise begged him to spare them, saying that they 
would be required by the men for ploughing. 

Lengdon^s son again and again changed the direction of 
his aim, but was always met by entreaties to discharge his 
fiery missile at some other part of the gourd. At last the 
old man Th&olipling, who was sitting at the point where the 
flower had died off from the gourd, offered to sacrifice himself 
for the men if they would undertake to give him a feast and 
to worship him ever afterwards. The men promised to do so, 
and AiphAlAn thereupon discharged his lightning at the part 
of the gourd on which the old man was seated. Thaolipling 
was killed, but the gourd was split open, and everything inside 
it escaped. Aiph&lan then taught the men different occupa- 
tions ; he also showed the birds how to build their nests, and 
the other animals how to support themselves. Thaolipling is 
still worshipped by the Ahom Deodhftis and B&ilimgs, the 
tribal priests and astrologers, who alone of all the Ahoms still 
retain any recollection of their ancient beliefs. He reoeiveB 
from them periodic offerings of sweets, grain and other 

* The Peodhftis or Ahom priestn of Assam. Arjui prinoet, m we have 

id<)iit]fy all their principal deities already seen, found their waj to 

with ^ods of the Hindu pantheon. Further India at a very early date 

It is impossible now to say when and took the Hindu mythology With 

they first did this, hut it may h^ve them. The word Lef^^dom means 

been long before the Ahom conquest *'one-powerfa]»" >.#•, The Almighty. 
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edibleB. Lengdon is their main and supreme god^ but tliis^ 
thej saj, does not prevent them from doing homage to the 
man^ but for whose act of self-abnegation the gourd might 
have remained unbroken until the present day. 

There are two versions of the origin of the Ahom kings^ The 
one being the story told by the Deodhais, which tallies very ™ythi<^ 
closely with that still preserved amongst the Shfins of Upper tha Ahom 
Burma, while the other is a modification of it, invented by the ^^i^* 
Br&hmans with a view to encouraging their conversion to 
Hinduism. Both agree in attributing to them a divine 
ancestiy. 

According to the Deodh&is, Lengdon directed his son 
ThenkhAm to descend to earth and establish a kingdom there. 
Thenkh&m was unwilling to leave heaven, and so it was 
arranged that his sons Khunlung and Khunlai^ should go 
instead. Lengdon presented them with an idol called 
Somdeo,t a magic sword, or Hengdan, two drums to be used 
for invoking divine aid, and four cocks for telling the omens. 
Khunlung, being the elder, was to be the king, and Ehunlai, 
the younger, his chief councillor. 

Khunlung and Khunlai descended from heaven with their 
following by an iron (or golden) chain in the year 668 A.D., 
and alighted in the country of Mungrimungram,} where the 
T&is or Sh&ns dwelt without a king. On arrival it was found 
that, in the hurry of departure, the cocks and other gifts had 
been left behind. One Lango went back to fetch them, and was 
given as his reward the kingdom of China and also the magic 
Hengd&n. Khunlung and Khunlai built a town in Mungri- 
mungr&m. The latter by a stratagem ousted his elder brother, 
who thereupon, taking the Somded with him, went further 



* Kkun'inng meang " prince- 
elder" and Kkun'lai, "prince- 
jooBger." 

t Aoootdhiff to the Shin version 
recorded bj Ney Eliat, there were 
two idoli, a male called Sung and 
a f emak called Seng ; they were* 
he lays, the images of Khunlong's 



ancestors. The Somdeo is said to 
have been still in the possession of 
Pora^dar Singh when he took 
refuge in Bengal in 1819. 

X Mung'ri'mung'Tdm means 
" country-deserted-co untrv-un- 
inhabiteo," i.e., an uninhabited 
and deserted country* 
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west, and founded a new kingdom in Mungkhomangjio.^ 
He ruled for forty years^ and then retained to heaven, leaving 
seven sons. The joongest, Khonchu, snooeeded him, the 
others having been installed daring his lifetime as tributary 
kings of other oountries. The eldest son, whose kingdom was 
called Mungkang, inherited the SOmdeo. Another son, it 
is said, was made king of Ava. In this connection, it is 
noteworthy that the Burmese rulers always called the Ahom 
princes their '^ brother kings/^ Munff means '' country " and 
Kant^ ''drum^' or ^^poison,'' so that Mungkang may be 
translated either as the " countiy of the drum '' or the ''land 
of poison/' Apparently the former is the correct translation 
as Ney Elias quotes a tradition that Samlungpha found a 
sapphire drum in the bed of the river which watera it. 

The usurper Khunlai ruled in Mungrimungr&m for seventy 
years, and his son Ty&o&ijeptyatph& for forty jrears. The 
latter is said to have founded the Aijepi era, which is still 
current amongst the Nar&s and Burmese. He died childless, 
whereupon Tyftokhunjan, of the line of Khunlung and 
Khunchu, sent one of his sons to fill the vacant throne. This 
prince ruled for twenty-five years. On his death his kingdom 
was divided, one son taking Mungrimungpr&m and the other 
Maulung on the Shueli river. The latter and his descendants 
ruled for three hundred and thirty-three years, when the line 
became extinct and another of Khunchu's descendants was 
elected king. One of his grandsons was SukiphA, the founder 
of the Ahom kingdom in Assam ; he had a dispute with 
one of his brothers, in consequence of which he left the 
country and, after stealing the Sdmde6 from the Baja of 
Mungkang, fled towards Assam.t 

The Brahmanical account of the origin of the ruling 
family is very similar to that invented for other kings oC 



* Munfl'hku'Mung'iSo means kings who are Mud to haTe ruled in 

'• oountiT-greafc-oountry-wide," ».«., Mungrimniigrim. Their naiiiee 

a land of great extent. Ney Elias vary oonsiderabl v in the diffetoit 

giyes the name as Maingkaing- Buranjut and it is impossille to 

mamgnyanng. My which, if any, is oomoi. 

1 1 haTe omitted the kmg listof 
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aboriginal stock, who from time to time were induced to enter 
the fold of Hinduism. It is said that Vasishta Mxmi had a 
hermitage on a hill east of Saumarpith. Indra held high 
revels there, and was one day seen hj the Muni sporting with 
Sachi in his flower garden. In his wrath, the Muni cursed 
Indra, and condemned him to have intercourse with a low 
caste woman. This happened ; and the woman, who proved to 
be an incarnation of Bidjadh&ri, begat a son who was highly 
favoured by Indra. He had many children, of whom Khun- 
lung and Ehunl&i were the eldest, and ruled in Mungrimun- 
gi&m. The subsequent events are as already narrated. 

The traditions of the Ahoms regarding the origin of their Compari- 
kings tally very closely in their main features with t^^^**® Slldi^i 
preserved by the Sh&ns of Upper Burma, of which an account of othtf 
has been given by Ney Elias in his History of the Skans.* ^^ 
There are, as may be well understood, many differences in 
matters of detail, and especially in the names of the various 
rulers and of the places where they reigned. A more note- 
worthy point of divergence is that the Sh&n chronicles, while 
they contain no reference to Sukapha's invasion of Assam, 
daim that S&mlungphft, the brother of a king of Mungpnau 
who ascended the throne in 1220 A.D., gained several notable 
victories in Upper Assam, where he defeated the Chutiyas, as 
weD as in Arakan, Manipur and other countries. The two 
stories, however, are not necessarily incompatible, and it is 
quite possible that, while Suk&phft was pushing his way across 
the P&tkai, with a small body of colonist?, rather than of 
military invaders, and establishing himself in the south-eastern 
comer of the Brahmaputra valley, the general of another 
Shftn State may have entered the valley by a more easterly 
route and inflicted a series of defeats on the Chutiyas, whose 
kingdom was well to the north of the tract where the Ahoms 
made their first lodgment. 

That Sukftphft was the leader of the body of Shftns who 
laid the foundation of the Ahom kingdom in Assam is a fact 

* A IsM soonrste 11U1111UU7 of Pemberion in The Baetem From* 
ths MiiM tnMlitionB is given by tier qf India. 
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establiahed^ not onlj bj the aDammons teBtunony of the 
Buranjiif but alflo by universal and weQ-remembered tradition. 
There is less certainty as to the precise State from which he 
came^ but there seems no reason to discredit the statement of 
the Bnranjn to the effect that it was Manlnng. In any 
case^ there can be no possible donbt that the original home 
of the Ahoms was somewhere in the ancient kingdom of 
Pong. They are genuine Sh&ns|, both in their physical type 
and in their tribal language and written character. They 
called themselves Tai (meaning '' celestial origin")^ which is the 
name by which the Sh&ns still designate themselves, and they 
maintained a fairly continuous intercourse with the inhabitants 
of their original home until very recent times. Nor is their 
movement across the Patkai by any means an isolated one. The 
Kh§mtis^ Ph&ki&ls, Aitonias, Torungs and Eh&mj&ngs are all 
Sh&n tribes who have, at different times, moved along the 
same route from the cradle of their race ; but the Ahoms were 
the only ones who did so before the conversion of its inhabitants 
to Buddhism. The other Sh&n tribes of Assam are all 
Buddhists^ which shows that they migrated at a later date. 
The Turungs, in &ct, did not reach the plains of Assam until 
the beginning of the nineteenth century. 
8nkiphft, Suk&ph& is said to have left Maulung in 1216 A.D. with 
1268 kJ> ^ following of eight nobles, and 9,000 men, women and chil« 
dren. It seems probable, though this is not stated^ that the 
great majority of his followers were adult males. He had 
with him two elephants, and 300 horses. For thirteen years 
he wandered about the hilly country of the P&tkfti, making 
occasional raids on N&ga villages, and in 1228 A.D. he arrived 
in Khftmjang. 

He crossed a river called the Kh&mn&mj&ng in rafts, and 
came to the Nongnyftng lake. Some N&gas attempted to 
resist his advance, but he defeated them and perpetrated fright* 
ful atrocities on those whom he captured. He caused many 
of them to be killed and roasted, and compelled their relatives 
to eat their flesh. This ghastly barbarity created such wide- 
spread terror that the other N&gas of the neighbourhood all 
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hastened to make their submission. Leaving one of his 
nobles to mle the eonquered country^ Sukaphft proceeded to 
Dangk&imuig, Eh&mhangpung and Namrup. He bridged 
the Sessa river and ascended the Dihing^ but^ finding the place 
unsuitable, he reiaraced his steps and, proceeding downstream, 
reached Tip&m. Thence he went in 12S6 A.D. to Mungkkng 
Chekhm (Abhaypur), where he stayed for several years. In 
1240, this tract of country became flooded during the 
rainy season, so he left it and descended the Brahmaputra 
to Hftbung, where he spent two years. While here, the Ahoms 
lived by cultivation, but this place also was liable to 
inundation, and in 1244 a heavy flood necessitated another 
move. Sukapha, therefore, continued his journey down the 
Brahmaputra till he reached the mouth of the Dikhu. Thence 
he went to Ligirigaon. In 1240 he proceeded to Simaluguri, 
leaving a detachment at Ligirig&on. He stayed here for 
some years. It is said that he contemplated an attack on the 
people inhabiting the valley of the Namdang (a tributary of 
the Dikhu), but gave up the idea on finding how numerous 
they were. In 1268 Simaluguri was abandoned in favour of 
Char&ideo, where a city was built amid general rejoicings. 
To celebrate the occasion two horses were sacrificed to the 
Gods, and prayers were offered by the Deodh&is under a 
mulberry tree. 

The neighbouring country was at this time in the posses- Sabjufft- 
sion of the Mor&ns, whose king was named Badancha, and ^^ ^ 
of the Bor&his, who were then ruled by Thakumthft. The and 
Morans still survive as a separate tribe, and at the end of Borihis. 
Ahom rule they occupied the country between the Dangori 
and Dibru rivers ; they paid no revenue but supplied various 
products of the jungle, such as elephants, dye, honey and 
mats. Many now profess to be Ahoms, and they have adopted 
many Ahom rites and customs ; their language, however, is 
unmistakably Bodo. Suk&phft fought with and defeated 
these tribes in turn, after which he wisely adopted conciliatory 
measures, and, by treating them as equals and encouraging 
intermarriage, he welded them all into one nation. He made 
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friends with his brother mlers in his anoestral hoxne^ and sent 
them presents of gold and silver. He died in 1268 A.D. 

He was an enterprising and brave prince, and his treatment 
of the conquered Mor&ns and Bor&his was most judicious, 
but his fair &me is sullied bj the brutal means he adopted to 
overawe the hostile Nagas of the P&tk&L The memoij of 
his wanderings along the vallej of the Dihing river is still 
preserved in various local names and traditions. Following 
the practice in his native country, Suk&phU appointed two 
great oflScers of State, known as the Bar Gohain and the 
BurhA Ooh&in, who exercised powers seccmd only to those of 
the king himself.* It may be mentioned here that the Ahoms 
called Assam Mungdunsunkham (country*full-garden«gold) 
or the country full of golden gardens. 
Snieaphii, SukiphA was succeeded by his son SuteuphA, who ruled 
}g5^*^ for thirteen yearsand died in 1281. In his reign the Kach&ris 
abandoned to the Ahoms the counlay east of the Dikhu river. 
It is related in one Buranji that there was a war bet?Feen 
the Nar&s, or Sh&ns of Mungkang, and the people of 
M&ntara or Burma. The former were worsted, and appealed 
for help to Suteuph&, who replied that he would send 
a force to their assistance if the Narft king would give him a 
daughter in marriage. The latter declined to do so. A quarrel 
ensued and Suteuph& sent an expedition against the Narfts, 
but his troops were defeated and the BurhH Gbhiin, who com- 
manded them, was slain. The Bar Ghohftin was promptly 
despatched with a second force, but, instead of fighting, he 
came to terms with the enemy. On his return he . was dis- 
graced and imprisoned. He was subsequently forgiven on the 
intercession of the other nobles. 
S«^ The Nariis are regarded by tixe Ahom-as iieir do* 

kinsmen, but Ney Elias inclines to a somewhat different 
view. In the fabulous or half fabulous account of Khmilnng 
and Khunlai, the former is credited with having occupied the 

* An aoooimt of the Ahom ter alio oonttiDi an explsnalion of 
aystexn of goTemment will be the tiUet of the Ahom kingi and 
£miDd in Chapter IX. That chap- noblee. 
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westem portion of the country, i,e., the tract around Mnng- 
kang in the Hnkong vallej. From this time, down to its 
conquest bj S&mlangph&, about 1216 A.D., the Shftn chron- 
icles contain only a few vague references to this tract as the 
country of the Narfts, and it seems to have formed an entirely 
independent state. Ney Elias adds that, from the little he 
was able to glean of the Narfis from native sources, they 
formerly constituted the aboriginal population of the region 
in question, but afterwards became mixed with the Man and 
Kh&mti Sh&ns ; their original seat was probably in Eh&mti. 
However that may be, the Narfis were a comparatively civi- 
lized people, and the few who still remain in Kh&mti, Mogaung 
and Upper Assam are regarded as a learned class. They are 
Buddhists, and are generally employed as astronomers and 
writers. 

The next king was Suteuphft's son Subinphft. He reigned SubinphA, 
from 1281 to 1293. During his reign no addition was made ^||^ ^ 
to the territory conquered by Sukftph&. He distributed his 
Ahom subjects in equal proportions between the Bar OohAin 
and the Burh& Ooh&in. 

This prince was succeeded by his son Sukh&ngphft. During Sukhliiff* 
the long period of peace that followed their victory over the ^3^33 
earlier inhabitants of the tract in which they had settled, the 
Ahoms had greatly increased in numbers, not only by natural 
growth, but also by the admission to their tribe of many local 
recruits and, probably, by the arrival of fresh emigrants from 
their old home ; and they were now in a position to hold their 
own against the more powerful Rajas around them. The 
result was a succession of wars which eventually made them 
masters of the whole of the Brahmaputra valley. Curiously 
enough, they Brst tried their strength, not against their 
immediate neighbours, the Chutiyas and Kacharis, but against 
the Baja of K&mata. Hostilities continued for some years 
with heavy losses on both sides. At last, their adversary grew 
weary of the war, and, on the advice of his ministers, sent an 
envoy to sue for peace. A treaty was made, and his daughter 
R&jani was given to the Ahom king in marriage. 
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Sukhftngplm died in 1882^ after a reign of thirty-nine yean. 
He left foor sons Sokhrftngphft, Satnpli&, Tyiokh&mthi and 
Ch&o FolaL The last-mentioned was by the E&mat& princess, 
R&jani. In one Buranji it is mentioned that the ruler of 
Mimgkang sent to Sukh&ngpha to demand tribute, on the 
ground of his being the lineal descendant of the chief of 
Maulung in whose reign Suk&ph& had emigrated. The 
demand was not complied with, but soon afterwards the 
Mungkang Raja died and the matter was dropped.* 
Sukhriiiflr- Sukhrftngph&, the eldest of the late king's four sons, 
toI864 ascended the vacant throne. He soon became unpopular, and 
his half-brother Ch&o Pul&i, whom he had appointed to be 
8&ring Raja, hatched a conspiracy against him. The plot 
being detected, Ch&o Pul&i fled to his kinsman, the Raja of 
El&mat&, who agreed to help him and marched to Athg&on 
and thence to S&ring. Sukhrftngph& then became alarmed 
and, not feeling sufficiently certain of the loyally of his troops, 
opened negotiations and became reconciled with Ch&o E^il&i. 

According to some accounts, Ch&o Pul&i's conspiracy 
was instigated by the Bar Goh&in, while others say that it 
was that officer who had poisoned the king's mind against 
him. But all agree that the Bar Goh&in was the one to 
suffer, and he only escaped being put to death under the 
king's orders by concealing himself untQ the afEair had blown 
over. He was subsequently forgiven and taken back into 
&vour. Sukhrftngph& died in' 1864 after a reign of thirty- 
two years. 
Satapbi, He was succeeded by his brother Sutuph&. There were 

1876 frequent disputes with the Chutiyas during this reign. At 
last, in 1376, the Chutiya king visited Sutuph& atCh&p&gnri, 
and, pretending to be reconciled, invited him to a regatta on 
the S&fr&i river. He enticed him on to his own barge with- 
out attendants, and there treacherously murdered him. 

* This affair is not mentioned by reing from 1308 to 1844. The 

Key Elias. In his table of the alleged length of the former*! reign 

Mogaung Tsaubwas, Chfttt-kon-lfto leads one to fiupect that the reem 

is i£own as reigning there from is incomplete. 
1248 to 1808 andhis son Ch&a-pa- 
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After Sutapli&'s deaths there was no prinoe whom the great Intemg* 
nobles thought worthy of the throne, and so, for four years, JSJ» . 
the Bar Gbhftin and Burha Oohain carried on the adminis- 1380. 
tration themselyes. 

At last, in 1880, finding it difficult to govern the country OVio* 
without a king, they raised Tyaokh&mti, the third son of i^J^!!/ 
Sukh&ngpha, to the throne. One of his first acts was to lead 1889. 
an army against the Cbutiyas to punish them for the treach- 
erous murder of Sutupha. The elder of his two wives 
was left in charge during his absence. She was on bad terms 
with the younger queen, who was the king's favourite, and 
took advantage of her position as regent to cause a false 
accusation to be preferred against her. The charge was 
investigated and declared true, whereupon the elder queen 
ordered her to be beheaded. The ministers, however, seeing 
that she was pregnant, instead of killing her, set her adrift on 
the Brahmaputra on a raft. The king was victorious in his 
campaign against the Chutiy&s, but was horrified, on his return, 
to hear of the execution of his favourite wife, especially when 
a new and impartial enquiry showed that the allegations 
against her were false. He was, however, too maoh under the 
influence of the elder queen to venture to take action against 
her. This, and his failure to prevent her from committing 
numerous acts of oppression, irritated the nobles so much 
that in 1889 they caused him to be assassinated. 

There was again no suitable successor to the throne, and Interreg- 
fha great nobles ruled once more without a king. Some years ?3^i^ 
later a man named Th&o Cheoken went across the Brahmaputra 1397. 
to trade in cattle, and there, in a Habung village, he saw 
a youth, named Sud&ng, of such noble aspect that he made 
enquiries about him, and learnt that he was the son of 
Tyaokhamthi's younger queen. The raft on which she was 
set adrift had floated to this Hftbung village, where a Brfthman 
gave the unfortunate woman shelter. She died, after giving 
birth to this boy, who was brought up by the Br&hman along 
with his own children. The Burh& Goh&in was informed 
of these facts and, after verifying the story and oonsulting 
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the other ministers^ he brought the yoath to the capital and 
placed him on the throne. 
Boding- Sudtagphft became king in 1S97. He was then Gfteen 
^liiV yeaw of age. Prom having been brought up in a Brfihman's 
honse^ he is often known as the '' Br&hman Prince/' He 
built a town at Dhola^ but afterwards made his capital at 
Charguya near the Dihing river. His ccession marks the 
first stage in the growth of Brahmanical influence amongst 
the Ahoms. He brought with him from the H&bung country 
the Br&hman who had sheltered him and his sons. The 
latter were given posts of importance on the frontier^ while 
the old Br&hman himself was installed as his confidential 
adviser, and^ under his influence^ many Hindu rites and 
ceremonies began to be observed. 

The Tip&m chiefsi who were dissatisfied with the new 
regime, hatched a plot against the young king. This came 
to his ears, but instead of at once taking open steps against 
the conspiratorsi he caused a stockade for catching elephants 
to be constructed, and, having caught some elephants, invited 
them to join him in celebrating the occasion by a feast. 
Cows and bufEaloes were slain and, when the festivities were 
iQ full swing and all suspicion had been allayed, the conspirators 
were suddenly overpowered and put to death. According to a 
practice which was common amongst the Ahoms and many 
other Asiatic tribes, their heads were piled up in a heap as a 
trophy. 

Having thus disposed of his more active enemies, Sud&ng- 
ph& endeavoured to conciliate the rest of the Tip&mias by 
marrying the daughter of one of their chiefs named Khuntai. 
The girl, however, had already become enamoured of a 
Tip&mia named T&i Sul&i, and the latter, after dining one 
night with the king, sent a ring to the queen by one of 
his servants. The king was informed of this, and called for 
an explanation from T&i Sul&i, who fled forthwith to 
Surumph&, king of Mungkang, and begged for help. The 
latter sent his Bar Goh&in with an army against Sud&ogphft, 
who met the invaders in person and defeated them^ near 
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Kuhi&rb&ri in the Tip&m coantry, but sostaiQed a alight wound 
firom ft spear-thnurt while riding on an elephant at the head of 
his troops. The enemy were pursued by the Ahom Bar Goh&in 
as far as the P&tk&i. There were no farther hostilities^ and a 
fcMrmal treaty was concluded in 1401 by which the P&tkai was 
fixed as the boundary between the two countries. The meet* 
ing of the two Bar Oohains^ who conducted the n^otiations 
for peaoe^ took place on the side of the Nongnyang lake, 
twenty-eight miles south-west of Margherita, and statues of 
them are said to have been carved in the rock there. A 
solemn oath of amity was sworn, and consecrated by the cut* 
ting up of a fowl. The word P&tk&i is said to be derived 
from this incident. The full name was Pftt-kfti-seng-kan, 
which means ''cut-fowl-oathnswom. '^ The former name of 
the pass was Dfti-kau-rang or '' the junction of nine peaks/' 
Nong-nyftng means " lake-shaking.'^ 

Tfti Sulfti, being thus deprived of lus asylum, took refuge 
with the Baja of K&mat&, who refused to give him up. An 
expedition was despatched under the Bar Goh&in to invade 
K&mata, but the Raja averted war by giving his daughter 
Bhijani to Sudftngphft, with a dowry of two elephants and a 
number of horses and of male and female servants, as weQ as 
a quantify of g^ld and silver.* 

Sud&agph& devoted the remaining years of his reign to 
completing the subjugation of the Tip&m, Kh&mjftng and 
Aiton tribes, whose chiefe had again refused to pay tribute. 
It was found that they had received encouragement from the 
Narft Baja, and messengers were sent to remonstrate with 
him ; he warned the recusant chiefs not to expect any further 
aid from him and they then submitted. Sud&ngph& died in 
1407 after a reign of ten years. Gun&bhir&m says that this 
king gave himself up to a life of self-indulgence, but none of 

t BloohmaTiii, relying on Priniep, aonroe of Prinsep'i inf ormatioii is 
Mjt that during thii reign the not known, hot the statement prob- 



Anomi conquered North-Eait ably refers to this dispatewita the 
Bengal aa far aa the Karat&yi Baja of Kftmati. 
(JTa. 8. B., 1878, p. 986). lie 
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the Bwtai^u in any way oonfinn tlmt etatemenl^ aaditt 

aoonracy u donbtfnl. His rdgn wae a rerj erentfol onc^ 

and in one battle at leaet he f ooght at the head of his troops. 

8o]tiig« The late king's son Saj&ngph& asoended the throne. No* 

^jffj 1^ thing of any importance is recorded during his reign« He 

14S2. died in 1422. 

Saphik- One of his sons» Saph&kph&; was the next king. He 

1^ reigned seventeen years^ and died in 1489. His reign also 
1^. was oneventf ol. 

SuMiipbi, Sosenphfl, a son of Saph&kph& by a Tipftm prmeess^ now 
1^ to asemded the throne. The chief occarrance of his reign was 
an expedition against the Tangsu Nigas in retaliation for raids 
committed by them. The king^ who led his troops in person^ 
attacked and routed the N4gas^ but the Ahoms lost one 
hundred and forty men in the battle.* A roler of s<nne ooon^ 
try to the east of Assam is said to have sent presenti to 
Sosenphft in order to make friends with him^ and the Akhimp& 
N&gas came in with a present of swords as a token of that 
submission. 

Susenphft died in 1488 after a reign of forty-nine yean. 
The scanty references to his long reign in the ButamjU uulj 
perhaps be taken as proof that he was a good king and that 
under his rule the people were contented and prosperous. 
8a>)€niphi, Su8enph& was followed by his son Snhenphft. Wur was 
1^8. renewed with the Tangsu Nftgas^ who were ultimately def eated^ 
though, at the commencement of hoetilitieSj they routed a 
detachment of Ahoms, and cut off the head of the Bar Gohiin 
who was in command. In 1490 war broke out with tbi 
Eaeharis. The Ahom army was defeated at Dampuk, on the 
bank of the Dikhu, with the loss of a commander and one 
hundred and twenty men killed and many more wounded. 
The Ahoms sued for peace, and a princess was sent to the 

* This is the preneral Tenion. parged as he sat there* and that the 

Aooatding to one aooount the Ahoms binrakia Gohlin fit«B took eom- 

n^ere defeated, whileanother writer mand tfid defeated tin NXgaa Wifli 

ears that Sasenpha himself fled heayr loss. The word Tuigm &p 

from the field in a Ktter, heing so said to be deriyed £rom the Ahom 

oyeroome with panio that he was ia%^ '* ^Stm^** and m ^ ti^.** * 
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Kaehftri king witb two elephants and twelve female slayes as 
her dowry.* 

Siihen{>h& was assassinated in 1493 by some men of the 
Tiinmgbftn dan* They had been punished for stealing some 
paddy from the royal granary and^ in revenge, stabbed t^e Inng 
to death with a pointed bamboo, while engaged on some repaucs 
in the palace. According to some accounts the murder was 
instigated by the Burha Oohain. 

Suhenph& was succeeded by his son Supimphft, who at once Sa]^- 
set himself to trace out and punish his father's murderers. F^i . 
This led to the revolt of the Burha Goh&in> who appears to 1497. 
ha^e been suspected of complicity. There is a story that one 
of Supimph&'s wives happened to see a Naga chief, who had 
come to pay tribute, and praised his beauty in the king's 
hearing. The latter was bo incensed at this that he sent her 
to the Niga's village. She was pregnant at the time and 
■abeequently gave birth to a son of whom more will be heard 
kter on. Supimphft died or, as some say, was assassinated^ in 
1407. 

His s<m Suhungmung ascended the throne at Charguya Snhnng- 
witli great cer^nony. The increasing influence of the^^^ 
Brihrnana is shown by the &ct that he also assumed the DiUmgia 
Hindu name Swarga Narftyan. He vras better known as the ^^^v 
Dihingia Baja, because he made his capital at BakatA on the 1539. 
Dihing and settled a number of Ahoms in the neighbouiv 
hood, after erecting an embankment along the river to prevent 
immdation when it was in flood. In 1504, the Aitonia N&gaa 
xevolted, and the Bar Gohain and the Burh& Ooh&in were 
placed in charge of an expedition against them. The N&gas 
weie defeated, and acknowledged the supremacy of the Ahom 
king to ifdiom they sent a daughter of their chief and a 
present of four elephants as a peace offering. They also 
agreed to pay a yearly tribute of axes, gongs and amber. 



* This b the Tmon givoi in tluiti when pesos wis madsi the 
tts Burmt^'U, Qsnsbhirun fsys KsohAris cedid some territory* 
tlist the bsttls wii i]idaoisiT6 .m 
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In 1510 an enquiry WM made into the nomberj condition 

and distribution of the people, and they were divided into 

clans. In 1612 the H&bung country was annexed. 

^^ In 1618 the Chutiya Raja, Dhir Nirayan, invaded the 

the country with an army and a flotilla of boats.* His land forces 

ChotijM. were defeated at Dikhn Mukh by the AhomSj who were 

also victorious in a naval encounter at Sira&ti. The Chutijras 

lost heavily in both engagements and were compelled to retreati 

whereupon Suhungmung took possession of Mungkhring, 

and of the country round N&mdAng, where he built a 

town. Dhir NArftyan now invoked the aid of the Baja of 

Mungkangj who was at first disposed to help him. He was, 

howeveri dissuaded by a B&npara chief j and eventually sent 

presents to Suhungmung and made an alliance with him.t 

Failing to obtain help from outsidcj the Chutijras made no 
effort to recover their lost territory until 1620j when thq^ 
attacked the Ahom fort at Mungkhrftng. The Ah(mi com- 
mander was killed in a sortie and the garrison fled;and for a 
time the Chutiyas once more ruled this tract of country. For 
some reasouj not disclosed in the Bmranjii, two years elapsed 
before Suhungmung equipped a fresh expedition. The Chutiyas 
were then engaged and d^eated near the mouth of the Sessa 
river, and not only was the lost territory recovered, but a 
further advance was made to the mouth of the TiphAo river, 
where a fort was erected. 

In 1628 the Chutiyas laid siege to this fort, but met with 
a stubborn resistance. Suhungmung hurried to the place with 
strong reinforcements, and arrived on the very day on which 



* Aooording to oilier soooontB 
the invation oooarred in 1516, and 
the name of the Chutiya king waa 
Chandra NilrXyan, not Dhir 
Niriyan at stated in the text. 

t Aooording to Ney Elias, it is 
stated in the Shffn ohronioles that 
Chankaaphl, who ascended the 
throne of MnngHng or Moganng 
im 1498 and might, therefore, weU 
))aye been still aJive at th^ tinae of 



the projected invaikm mentkned in 
the text, set oat to imdmisks Ums 
conoMt of Assam, but thst» on 
reaching the houndary, the Ahom 
long sent him krge prasmfrs of 
cattie and hones nd he rstrested 
peaoefolly. This apparently roCm 
to the same incident, sod* m spile 
of the difference in details, afraras 
some confirmation of the aeeuaej 
gf the Ahom Bmrtn^U^ 
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the Chutiyas were deliyering their assault. He at once made 
a coonter-ttttacl^ and the Chutiyas were utterly routed. They 
sued for peace and sent valuable presents^ but Suhungmung 
would accept nothing less than the heirlooms of the Chutiya 
idngj his gold cat, gold elephant^ and gold umbrella. These 
being refased, the war was continued. The Chutiyas fortified a 
poiition at the mouth of one of the rivers near Sadiya, but 
were easily dislodged by the Ahoms, who crossed the river on 
a bridge of boats and pursued the retreating Chutiyas as &r 
as the K&itara hill. The latter then occupied the hill 
Chautan (Chaudangiri), and for some time kept the Ahoms 
in check by rolling down heavy stones. As it was found 
impossible to win the position by a frontal attackj a force 
was detached to take the enemy in the rear. The back of the 
mountain was precipitous^ and> at firsts the ascent seemed 
impractieable ; but the Aiiom soldiers were not to be denied^ 
andj by holding on to creepers^ they at last gained the 
summit. The Chutiyas^ taken by surprise^ fled hastily to 
Jftngmungkh&m (M&th&d&Dg)> when another engagement was 
forced on them. Their king was killed by an arrow, and 
his eldest son, who rushed forward to avenge his death, was 
also slain. The Chutiyas then gave way, and fled, hotly 
pursued by the Ahoms, who took a great number of 
prisoners, including the whole of the royal &mily except 
the principal queen who, preferring death to captivity, 
killed herself with a spear. The captives and loot (in- 
cluding the royal heirlooms) were presented to Suhungmung, 
together with the heads of the Chutiya king and his son. 
These were buried under the steps of the temple at 
Charftideo, so that the Ahom king might walk over them 
whenever he entered the temple. 

The whole Chutiya country was now annexed, and a new 
oflfoer of State, who was called the Sadiy& Khowa Ooh&in, 
was appointed to administer it. In order to strengthen his 
position, tiiree hundred Ahoms of the Gharphaliya clan, 
with their families and twelve chiefs, were removed from 
GarhgAon to Sadiya, and another oontingent of the same 
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elan were fletded on the banbi of the Dihing nw9t. The 
royal familj^ with the leading men amongst the ChntiyaSj 
were depcnrted to Pftkarigori^ while a number of Brihrnaas 
and of blacksmitliB and other artisans were taken from Sadiya 
to the Ahom capital. Having settled all these msMam, 
Sohnngmong returned to Charftideo where he perfonned 
the RitHvin ceremony. 
I>MeriD- This is an Ahom ceremony for obtaining long life (from ff>, 

HiHrtL n ^* revive/' and H^dm, ** life/') It was generally performed 
esranonj. at the installation of a new king, or in time of danger, of 
after a victory. The procedure was as foIlowB. The king 
sat in full dress on a platf orm, and the Deodhftij Mohan and 
Bftilong panditsj i.e., the tribal priests and astfologOTs^ poured 
holy water, purified by the recitation of sacred terts, over 
his head, whence it ran down his body through a hole in 
the platform on to the chief B&ilong, or astrologer, who wai 
standing below. The king then changed his dothes, giving 
those which he had been wearing and all his ornaments to the 
chief B&ilong. The same ceremony, on a smaller scale, wm 
also frequently performed by the common peqple^ and still is^ 
on certain occasions, e.p., when a child is drowned* 

The Sadiy& Khow& Oohiin was shortly afterwards ab» 
tacked by Phuk&ngmung, a chief of one of the neighbovur* 
ing hill tribes. The latter was defeated and slain, bat not 
before he had himself killed one of the Ahom commanders 
with his spear. Another local chief, who had been indined 
to give trouble, thereupon made his submission and sent a 
daughter to the royal seraglio. In 1525 Suhungmtmg pro- 
ceeded in person to the Dihing country and appointed olBoeii 
to administer tiie frontier provinces of Hftbung, Dihing and 
Banlung. 
Creation It is narrated that the wife of the late king Supimphi 

^^intment ^^^ ^^ ^^ ^^* ^^ ^"^ *^ * Nftga chief, subsequenfly 

of gave birth to a son named Senglung. Suhungmung, on see- 

^^^^ ing this youth, was struck by his high-bred appearance^ and 

learning thatjhis mother was already pregmmt before Bspimphi 

sent her away, he took him into favour, and <aeatod fbr Ua 
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the new appointment of Barp&tra Gtohftin^ whicli he made 
eqnal to those of the Bar Oohain and the Barh& Gohain. 
These two fanotionarieB objected to the new appointment and 
refused to give np for it any of the men under their eontrol. 
The king, howeyer, overcame this difficulty by allotting to 
the Barpatra Gt>hain, the Bar&hisj Chutiyas and Mor&ns, who 
had not been placed under either of the other Oohains, He 
then caUed a council of all the leading nobles, and, giving 
Senglung a seat between the Bar Goh&in and the Burhft 
Gohain, publicly invested him with his new appointment and 
declared his rank to be equal to theirs. 

In November 1526 Suhungmung marched against the Kftbhlrl 
Kacharis, and aso^ided the Dhansiri to Bardu&r^ where a ^''*'' 
bathing gh&t was constructed under his orders. He caused 
a fort with brick walls to be built at Marangi, and spent 
several nights there. He then advanced with his army, the 
leaders of which were moxmted on elephants, to Mnih^m 
or Kithkatia. The vanguard was here surprised and put to 
flight with the loss of 40 men killed, and Maih&m was re- 
oecupied by the Kach&ris. The Ahoms were rallied and 
advanced again to the attack ; and this tim^ although the 
Kmchftris defended themselves valiantly with bows and arrows, 
they were at last overpowered and forced to retreat with 
heavy loss. They were dosdy followed by the Ahoms, and a 
fresh engagement was forced on them, in which they sustained 
a decisive defeat, leaving, according to one account, 1,700 
dead upon the fidd. 

Early in 1627 the Chutiyas revolted. They were soonChuti^ 
reduced to submission, but the Dihingia Ooh&in lost his life.'^^ 
during the disturbances. 

In the same year occurred the first Muhammadan in-Mahim* 
vaflion recorded in Ahom history. The name of the Musal- m»^ 
man commander is not given, but he is called the great 
Vaadr.* The Ahoms attacked his army in front and on 



apparently the mvafion passage :*- 

referred to W the author of the "iJter having redaoed ib$ 
"•"- "^•- in the foUowing Bajas of the dktrieto as «w ai 
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both flinln and def eftted it They carried the porsnit as £ar 
as the Bond river and captared forty horecB and from twenty 
to forty cannon. On hearing of the victory^ Sohungmong 
proceeded to Sal& and sent a force to take possession of 
Doimnnisila. A fort was constmcted at the month of the 
Borai river and a detachment was posted at PhulbftrL After 
making these dispositions the king returned to his capital, but 
in 1629 he again went to Sal&, whence he despatched filibus- 
tering expeditions down the Kallang and np the Bhaiali. 
The slaves and booty taken in these forays were made over to 
the king who, after leaving a guard at N&r&yanpurj returned 
to Dihing. At the close of the year, the Chutijras again 
revolted, but they were defeated in various engagements on 



OritMi Hosain took tribate from 
thflm. After this he refolved to 
inradethe kingdom of Aiim, in 
the north-eaet of Bengal, and 
he set oat with a ^P army 
of foot and a numerooB neei, ana 
entered the kingdom and gnbdued 
it M f ar aa Kammp and Kimat& 
and other diftricte. The Baja of 
the country, unable to withatand* 
withdrew to the mountains. 
Sultan Huaain Jeft his son with 
a strong army in 1 Sim to complete 
the settlement of the country, 
and returned victoriously to Bauad, 
After the return of the SuRan 
the Prince pacified and guarded 
the conquereil country ; but when 
the rains set in, and the roads 
wm dosed, the Baja issued with 
his men from the huls, surrounded 
the Prince, and cut oB. his sup* 
plies. In a short time they were 
all killed." 

The expeditions against KftmatA 
and against the Ahoms are here 
spoken of as forming j^art of the 
same operations. If this were so, 
there would be an error of more than 
twenty years in the date given in 
the Ahom Buran/is, as tbs fall <^ 
KftmatajDurttook place in 1498 A. D. 
Tbe tuQior of the Biy4» does 



not, however, give his authority 
for his version, and it does not teU 
very strongly against the theory 
Uiat there were in reality two 
separate expeditions, the one against 
Kimaia in 1498, and the other 
against the Ahoms some twenty 
years later. The BijfSg was not 
compiled until 1787, and two expe- 
ditions in the same direction might 
easily be confused, and tremd 
as one and the same, in the 
lapse of years and the onoertain 
record of oral tradition or loose 
writing. It is known that the 
invasion of Kiimatipiir ended with 
the death of the Baja KilXmhar. 
In Husain ShJIh's inseription of 
A.H. 907 (160 A.D.) at Gaor the 
conquest oi Kimrup and IQbnati 
only is referred tOr uid there is no 
mention of any expedition against 
the Ahoms, so that it had pmably 
then not taken place. In these 
circumstances there seems no reason 
to doubt the accuracy of the Ahom 
chronology. In Um Faihijfmk 
i'lbriyah it is said that Husain 
Shah's army consisted of 84^000 
foot and horse and numerous ships. 
(ef. J. A. S. B., 1878, pp. 79 and 
886, and 1878, p. 909). 
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the Ghandangiri and Dangthang hills^ and on the banks of 
the Biahmapatrai Dibong and Kondil rivers. 

In 1581j the Ahoms again erected a fort at Marangi. Fresh war 
This gave offence to Khonkhara^ the Eachari king^ and he sent Caching, 
his brother Detch& to drive them out. A battle was f oughts 
in which the Kacharis were routed and their commander was 
kiUed. In order to punish Khunkhara for this attack^ and 
for his encroachments elsewhere^ Suhungmung proceeded up 
the Dhansiri with a large army, and halted at the junction of 
the Dojrang and Dhansiri rivers. A night attack was made 
on a place called Nika, which was taken and burnt. The 
Ahoms then advanced to Dengnut, where the army was 
divided into two divisions, one ascending the left, and the 
other the right, bank of the Dhansiri. Another battle was 
fought, and the Kacharis were again defeated and pursued as 
far as their capital at Dimapur.* The Eachari king fled 
with his son, and a prince named Detsung was set up in his 
place, after he had given his sister to Suhungmung, and made 
numerous presents to him, and his chief nobles. 

Hostilities were now renewed with the Muhammadans Farther 
who bad advanced up the Brahmaputra with fifty vessels. A J^T' 
battle was fought at Temani in which the Ahoms were invasiont. 
victorious, and the Muhammadan commander, leaving his 
ships, fled on horse-back. Gurrisons were placed by the 
Ahoms at Salft, on the bank of the Bharali, and at Singiri. 
The last*mentioned place, which was in charge of the Barp&tra 
Ooh&in, was soon afterwards attacked by a large force of 
Muhammadans, but they were defeated and pursued as far as 



^ Dimipiir, or the town on the 
Dhni, is a modem name. We 
have no record of the Kaehiiri name 
for the 'fAace, It was caUed by the 
Aboma Uhe-din-chi-pen (city-earth* 
hiini*make), i^^ the hrick city. 
It was alio tometimee aUuded to 
as Che-dimA, or the citv on 
theDhnA river. DimA or DaimA 
wai the Kach&ri word for any 
large eoUeotioii of water (di, water; 
md, great), hut the Ahomf took it 



as the name of the river on which 
the Kaohiri capital was ntnated. 
HAm is the Ahom word for water 
or river, and we thus find the 
Dhansiri called Nim*tima, or 
"river-river." The Jaldhika river 
in North Bengal was similarly, 
until quite recently, called Di-diho, 
the first syllable lieingthe KaohJiri, 
and the second the Tibcian name 
for water or rirer. 
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Khiguij&n (Nowgong) and tlieur oomiuuider, Bit MUik, 
slain. Fifty horseB and many cannons, gnDB, eto.^ wete taken 
and offered to Sahongmnngj who was so greatly pleased with 
the Barp&tra Gbhain's conduct of the operations that ha 
presented him with a beantifal girl and ordered the BHUvim 
Gexemouj to be performed for him with g^reat pomp. 

In April 1682^ a Mnhammadan commander named 
Torbak* with thirty dephants, 1,000 h<xseB and a large 
park of artillery^ as weH as a great number of foot aoldSen^ 
invaded the country, and encamped opposite the Ahom fort at 
Singiri. On hearing of this, Suhungmung isent his son SuUen. 
with strong reinforcements to Singiri, and himself proceeded 
to SaU. After a long time spent in skirmishing, SuUen 
became impatient and, contrary to the advice of hu astrologeity 
crossed the Brahmaputra and attacked the Mnhammadan 
encampment. He met with a vigorous resistance, and, in the 
end, suffered a crushing defeat, eight of his commanders 
bang killed and he himself severely wounded* The Ahoma 
retreated to Sal&, where reinf oroements were collected, and the 
Barp&tra Gohain was made the Commander-in-ChieC. 

The Musalman army halted at Kdi&bar for the jrainy 
season, and during the next few months the only event lecotded 
is the capture by them of seven boats on the Brahmapatnu 
In October they took up a position at Ghiladhaii^ and in 
November, Suklen, who had recovered from his wound, came 
down to take command of the Ahom forces at Sala, where he 
was shortly afterwards surrounded by the Muhammadans* 
They burnt down the houses outside the f or<^ bnt^ in an 
attempt to storm the place, were repulsed by the Ahoms, who 
poured boiling water on them. A sortie was made, and tba 
Mnhammadan cavalry was hemg driven back, when their 
artillery came to the rescue and threw into confusion tike 



a This oommsuder't name osn* who taooeedtd him^ nicBsd eely a 
sot b« trsoed m any Mnhammadan few mcetht, and vr«a loOoirsi «y 



history. Natrat Shfth ruled till Mahmnd Shah, the last of the 
1632 when he was mnrdered hy hii dynasty of Hussia Shih. He was 
eonoohs. Ali'uddin Firuz Shih, defissM hy 8her 8hih in litt. 
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efephants attached to the Ahom army, which was then 
lepnlaed with heavy loes. In one or two snbseqaent encounters 
aboy suoeess xested with the MuBalmans, At last the f ortone ol 
war changed. In March 153S a naval engagement near 
Dmrnanisila resulted in a great victory for the Ahoms. Two 
Muhammadan oommanders^ Bangal and Tftju {iie), were 
slain^ together with a large number of commcm soldiers. 
According to the Buranju the total losses on the side of the 
invaden were between 1,600 and 2,500 men. They also lost 
twenty-two ships and a number of big guns. 

Next day, Turbak was reinforced by Husain Kh&n with 
six elephants, 100 horse and 500 foot soldiers, and he now 
took up a position at tiie mouth of the Dikrai, while the 
Ahoms pitched their camp on the opposite bank. The two 
anoies lay facing each other for several months, each waiting 
for the other to leave its entrenchments. The initiative war 
eventually taken by the Ahoms, who attacked and defeated 
the Muhammadans in a smes of engagements. The final 
battle was fought near the Bharali. A number of elephants 
and horses on the Musalman side got bogged in a mofass, 
and their line of battle was thus thrown into confusion. 
Turbak tried to save the day by leading a cavalry charge 
in person, but in vain. He was transfixed by a spear,* and, 
when he fell, the defeat became a rout. The Ahoms followed 
hard on the fugitives as far as the Karatoya river, where 
their coBamander is said to have erected a temple and ezca* 
vated a tank in commemoration of the victory. Before 
returning, an envoy is said to have been sent by him to the 
king of Gaur with presents, and to have brought back a 
princess for the Ahom king. It would thus appear that this 
invasion was the work, not of the nominal king of Bengal, 
but of some local Muhammadan chief or freelance, of whomi 
at this period, there were many in the outiying parts of tiiat 
province. 

* lliii tMHii the noflt relisbls tent bv Sohnngmmg, who mw 

itey,bataoo«finflPtooB«BiM'aii;i, that it wm hopeleBf to ezpedt 

hs WM tresobsroasfy itabbed before victory so long as ^nurbak Hred. 
the flngsgemeoi vf aa asssssia 
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Daring the panoiti Hanin Khftn wm caught and pat to 
death. Twenty-eight elephante and 850 horses were taken, 
together with a g^reat nomber of cannon and matchlocksi and 
a quantity of gold and silver and other booty. This was 
made over to the king, who divided the elephants and horses 
am(mg his nobles. He then retamed to his capital at Dihing 
and performed the Riiil^dn oeremonj, after which he 
proceeded to Charftideo, where he offered oblations to the 
dead and sacrifices to the Gt)ds. The head of Tarbak was 
baried on the top of the Chariideo hill. 

The use of firearms by the Ahoms dates from the close of 
this war. Up to this time their weapons had consisted of 
swords, spears, and bows and arrows.* The Mahammadans 
who were taken prisoners in this war were settled in 
different parts of the country. Traditicm says that they were 
at first ordered to cut grass for the king's elephants, but were 
found quite unfit for this work. They were then employed 
as cultivators, but their ignorance of agriculture was so great 
that they carried mud to the paddy seedlings instead of 
ploughing land and planting the seedlings in it. They were 
then left to their own devices, and took to working in brass, 
an occupation which their descendants, who are known as 
Morias, cany on to this day.t 



* HiIb Ib the Btaiement of the 
Ahom historiani, and is probably 
correot The previoos use of fire« 
armi if nowhere mentioned in any 
hiitory or tradition. Tavemier, 
however, in narrating the result 
of Mir Jomlah's expedition to 
Assam in 1668, says :-* 

"'Tis thought that these (the 
Ahoms^ were the people that 
formerly invented gonpowder ; 
which spread itself from As&m to 
Pegu and from Pegu to China, 
from when the invention has been 
attributed to the Chinese. How- 
ever, oertain it is that llfogimola 
brought from thenoe several pieces 
of cannon, which were all iron 



guns, and store of esoelknt powder, 
both made in the country. The 
powder is round and small like ours, 
and of exceUent quality." (Taver* 
nier, London, 1678, Pt II, Bk. Ill, 
p. 187.) 

t The ordinary Muhammadani of 
AsMun call themselves Qmrid, aa 
indication of their claim to have 
come originally from Gaur, the 
ancient Muhammadan capital of 
Bengal. Moria may be a corrup- 
tion of this w(Hrd (the Morias fn- 
quently pronounce g as «), or the 
term may have refereooe to the way 
in which they fashion their wares 
by beating; mdriba meant ''to 
beat " in Asiamese. 
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In 1534 there was a very severe outbreak of cattle disease, QMb 
a scourge which, it is commonly asserted, was not known in ^i"^^®* 
Assam till comparatively modem times, and a great number 
of cattle died. 

The years 1635 and 1586 were taken up with hostilities Bzpedi- 
against the SLh&mj&ng, Tablung and Namsang Nagas. The ^^^ 
operations were entrusted to the king^s son Suklen, who had NigM. 
already distinguished himself in the struggle with the 
Muhammadans. The Ehamj&ng N&gas soon yielded and 
paid a fine of one hundred mitAuu (bison), which were 
presented to the king, but the two other tribes inflicted a 
reverse on the Ahom troops, who retreated with the loss of four 
guns. Shortly afterwards, however, they made their sub- 
mission and returned the guns. 

In the meantime the Kachari Raja, Detsung, had again FbuJ 
shown signs of hostility. An army was sent against I^>^^^?^ 
and the king himself accompanied it as &r as MarangL in Dhan* 
The force advanced vid Hamdai to B&nphu, from which '^'[i 
place troops were sent up both banks of the Doyang. The ^^' 
force which marched along the right bank drove back the 
Kach&ris, but that on the left bank was held in check until 
reinforcements were pushed forward, whereupon the Kach&ris 
fled, and suffered heavy loss in the pursuit which followed. 
Detsung at first took refuge in a fort on the Daim&ri hill, but 
on the approach of the Aiioms, who advanced up the Dhansiri, 
he fled, first to Leng^ and then to his capital at Dim&pur. 

The Ahoms continued to press forward, but, by the time 
they reached Dim&pur, Detsung had again fled« His mother 
and three princesses were found in the city ; the former was 
put to death, but the princesses were sent to the king^s harem* 
Detsung was pursued to Jangm&rang, where he was at last 
taken and put to death. His head was brought to the Ahom 
king, under whose orders it was buried on the Charftideo hill. 
There was no further attempt at resistance ; and the Ahoms 
thus became masters, not only of the Dhansiri valley, which 
they never attempted to occupy and which soon relapsed into 
jungle, but also of the i^hole pf the ](aoh&ri possessioQs nortli 
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of the KalUmg ztyer ia Nowgong. The Idng lefcomfld (d his 

oapital ftod, as usual after a soooessfnl camipaigiii offered 

oblatioiis to the dead and aacrifioes to the Gkxls. In this war 

the Kacharis as well as the Ahoms are reported to haye used 

oaniunu 

BchtioiM In 1637, the Eooh king Bisva Singh and his hrotJier are 

I^iF^ said to have yisited tiie Ahom Raja and offered him presents. 

pari They were given presents in retomj and were escorted baok 

™^ bj a guard of honour. In the same year envoys were settb 

to the Baja of Manipur, and presents were exchanged. 

Soliiiiif^ The rdations of the king with his son SuUen gpraduaUy 

22^^ ^ became very strained. SuUen had been very anxious to take 

suuftod. for himself the three Kaeh&ri princesses captured at Dimapur 

and was mortally offended when his father nmoitcd his right 

to them« The latter^ on his side, was exasperated by his son 

ooming on one occasion into his presence without making the 

customary obeisance. They quarrelled again over a cock fight^ 

and, at last^ Suklen, who had already been suspected of tre»- 

ehery during the war with the Muhammadans, became openly 

hostile. The king was afraid of beachery, and made SuUen's 

mother swear fealty by dipping her hand in water, but, this 

notwithstanding, in January 16S9, Suklm suborned a Kaehiri 

servant of the king named Ratiman, who crept stealthily into 

his bedroom and stabbed him while he slept. The awBSMili 

was caught and killed by the palace guard before he could 

make good his escape. 

Hb Thus died Suhungmung after an eventful reign of forty-two 

f^^^'^ years. He was a boldj enterprising, and resourceful ruler, and 

•ohieve- the Ahom dominions were extended by him in all directionai 

°^^^ The Chutiyas were subjugated, and their country was brought 

under control by tiie appointment of Ahom officials at Sadiya 

and on the Dihing^ and by the settlement at thoae places of a 

number of Ahom families. Vigorous measures were taken to 

put down N&ga raids, which up to that time had been of 

frequent occurrence. The power of the Each&ris was broken, 

and their capital at Dim&pur was twice occupied. A penna- 

Dent official known aa the Maxangi KhowA Qohftin tMe 
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tppointed to hold the lower valley of the Dhanfiirij axid the 
gnBter part of Nowgong was also taken possession of. 
Three Mnhammadan invasions were successfully repulsed. 
The social condition of the people was also attended to. They 
were divided off into clans^ and artisans were imported from 
the Chntiya country and elsewhere. The use of firearms was 
introduced ; and the 8ak era of the Hindus was adojyted in 
place of the old system of calculating dates by the Jovian 
oyele of sixty years^ which is described in Appendix B. 

The reign was not less important from a religious point of 
view. Apart from the growing influence of the Br&hmansj 
it witnessed the spread of the Yaishnava reformation promul- 
gated by Sankar Deb^ which has already been dealt with in 
the Chapter on Koch rule. 

The patricide SuUenmung succeeded to the throne. He Sokkn- 
made his capital at Oarhg&on^ whence he is also known as the iKMf^L 
Oarhgftya Bajft. His first act was to endeavour to remove 1662. 
suspicion as to his complicity in his father's murder by orders 
ing all the assassin's brothers to be put to death. During 
the earlier years of his reign^ he paid repeated visits to the 
ao untry recently taken from the Each&ris^ for the purpose of 
bringing it under proper control and introducing a settled 
form of government* Finding that his efforts were being 
hampered by the turbulence of some of the petty ohieb^ oi 
Kiuiy&S| who occupied the valley of the Eopili^ he caused 
them to be transported to a place nearer head-quarters, where 
they would be under supervision. 

In 1642 a GhutiyB raid is recorded, but the great event of HoftfH*' 
the reign was the commencement of a series of conflicts with ^^ ^ 
the Kooh king Nar N&r&yan, who was rapidly becoming the Kodisi. 
most powerful ruler in this part of India. The Buranjii axe, 
for the most part, silent as to the cause of the war, but it com- 
meneed in 1646 with the advance of a Koch force under the 
redoubtable Sukladhvaj alia9 Silarai, the king's brother and 
geneialissimo, along the north bank of the Brahmaputra as 
&r as the Dikrai river, where it was met by the Ahoms. A 
battle ensued in which the ^oohes^ whose chief wea|K)n8 wero 



quake. 
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bowB and arrows, suoceeded in killing seyeral of the Ahom 
leaders^ whereupon the common soldiers fled and were par* 
sued with great slaughter. The remnants of the Ahom arm j 
assembled at Kharanga, whence they marched to Kaliftbar, at 
which place a second, but less decisive^ action was fought. 
The Ahoms tiien took up a new position at Sab, where 
they were again attacked by the Koches and put to flight, 
with the loss of twenty of their chief officers. No furtiier 
attempt was made to dislodge the invaders, who were left in 
undisturbed possession of the country they had occupied. 
While aigaged in these operations, they had been hurriedly 
constructing a g^reat road, the whole way from their capital in 
Koch Bih&r, to N&r&yanpur, in the south-west of what is now 
the North Lakhimpur subdivision. It was completed in tbfi 
following year, and tiie main body of the Koch army then 
moved forward to Narftjranpur which they fortified. GkiUen* 
mung mustered all his available forces, and took up and 
fortified a position on the bank of the Pichala riv^. Their 
communications being thus threatened, the Koches were fofoedf 
either to retreat at once, or to assume the offensive. They 
chose the latter alternative, and attempted to take the Ahom 
entrenchments by storm. They were repulsed with heavy 
loss, and in the disorderly retreat which followed, large 
numbers were surrounded and killed. By this single victory 
Suklenmung regained the whole of his lost tenitoiy ; and he 
returned to his cspital in triumph and performed tiie BilUffim 
ceremony. 
Ea^- f£Y^Q jQg^ ]^54g yg^^ marked by a terrible earthquake. The 

earth opened in many places, and sand, ashes and pelbUes 
were poured forth. In the same year Dighalmar ^"dhika| 
formed a conspiracy against the king. The plot was dis- 
covered and all the conspirators were pat to death. Soon 
afterwards the B&npara Nagas invoked the aid of the Ahom 
^ong against the B&nchang N&gas. This was given. Hie 
B&nch&ng N&gas were defeated ; their chief was made prisoner, 
and a number of buffaloes and bison and much other boofy 
fell into the bax^ds of the victors, 
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In 1652 the king died. He seems to have been always Saklen- 
delieate^ and his health had been failing for some time. ni^'« 
During his reign the Garhg&on tank was excavated ; the 
Nftga Ali| which nins through the Gadhuli B&z&r Mauza 
from the Bar Ali to the N&ga hills^ was constructed^ and also 
the embankments at Kihikuchi, and Changinimukh. 

He was the Grst Ahom ruler to strike coins^ an innovation 
which^ like many others, may be ascribed to the greater 
inteiooorse that now prevailed with the more civilized 
countries west of Assam. His coins^ like those of his suoces- 
sorsj are octagonal, in accordance with a sloia in the Jogini 
Tan^ra which describes the Ahom country as of this shape« 
The legend is in the Ahom language and character. Those 
on the coins of later rulers, are usually, but not invariably, in 
Sanskrit* Instead of a date, the name of the year in the cycle 
b given, as explained in Appendix B.* 

Suklenmung was succeeded by his son SukhAmphft, who Snkhiim- 
was also known as the Khdra, or lame, Baja, owing to PJ^ » 
his having hurt his foot, while out hunting elephants, shortly 1003. 
after his accession. A plot was formed against him by seven 
princes of the blood. They were caught but, on the interces- 
sion of the Bar Oohftin, were released without punishment. 
This, for the AJioms, unusual clemency &iled to conciliate them. 
They rebelled again in 1559, and on this occasion they were 
all put to death. There was an expedition against the Aitonia 
P&puk and Kh&mteng Nigas in 1555. The enemy fled, and a 
large quantity of booty fell into the hands of the Ahoms, but, 
an thor return journey, they fell into an ambuscade and lost 
a number of men. In 1560 a chief, who is described as the 
grandson of a Bhuiy& named Pratap B&i, rose against the 
Ahoms and was joined by some other local chiefis, but he was 
defeated and slain in a battle fought near the mouth of the 
Dikhu river. 

The Burh& Goh&in, Aikhek, was appointed Commander-in- fn^}^ 

Chief* In order to guard against fresh invasions from the l^eoh 

invMions. 
^ A note on lome Ahom coini Joomal of the Atiatio Society of 
iri)i oonthboted h;f me to the Bengal for 1896. 

If 
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wmt, eUborate forfciGoatdoxiB were erected at Boki «nd Salft, 
and permanent garrisons were stationed at tbeee places. In 
1662 a dispute arose with the EocheSj who were aocosed 
of pillaging some villages in Ahom territory in the ooorse of 
their operations against the Kacharis, and a Koch army under 
a general named Tipa ascended the Brahmaputra in boats 
as far as the mouth of the Dikhu. The Ahoms advanced 
against them in g^reat strength^ and the Roches fell back 
to the mouth of the Handia river, where an engagement took 
place in which the Ahoms appear to have been worsted. 

In the following January, Sil&r&i himself took the field, and 
advanced with a large force up the Brahmaputn» as far as 
the mouth of the Dikhu. In the battle that msued the 
Ahoms were routed. The king with his nobles fled to Charii- 
kharang in N&mrup, while the Koches spread pver the 
country and plundered the people in all directions. In some 
of the Buranjii the ineffectual resistance offered to Sil&rid is 
accounted for by the statement that the Ahom king was 
greatly alarmed by an adverse omon. While he was bathingi 
a kite (Sila) carried off one of his ornaments which was lying 
on the bank, and this was interpreted as foreboding the 
success of Sil&r&i, '^ the king of the Kites.'^ After his victory 
Silar&i entered Oarhgaon, the capital, and pitched his camp 
there. 
Condia- Three months later, the Burh& Ooh&in, Aikhek, was 

■ion of deputed to sue for peace. This was granted on the follow 
^^* ing conditions, «f#. : — the acknowledgment of the Koch 
supremacy, the cession of a considerable tract of country on 
the north bank, the delivery of a number of sons of the 
chief nobles as hostages, and the payment, as a war indemnxiyj 
of sixty elephants, sixty pieces of doth and a large quantity 
of gold and silver. In the autumn, after these conditions had 
been complied with, Silar&i returned to his own oonntiy, 
leaving a garrison at N&r&jranpur to hold the ceded tmOtorj 
on the north bank of the Brahmaputra. As soonas he had 
departed, Sukhamph& proceeded to his capital, and at oqce 
took vigorous steps to repair losses and r^itoie order, An 
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mqwy WM made into all the circumstanoeB attending tbe 
i<Qver86B which the Ahoms had sustained^ and the conolosioii 
wae arrived at that they were due to gross neglect to take 
proper steps for the defence of the country on the part of 
Aikhek the Borha Gohain^ who was in consequence dismissed 
from his appointment. One Kankham was appointed in hit 
plaoe^ and was given strict injunctions to repair the fortSj 
mounfi cannon where necessary^ and re-organize the military 
arrangements in such a way as to enable future invasions to 
be repelled. A strong fort was erected at the mouth of the 
Dikhu. Soon afterwards N&rayanpur was recovered from the 
Koches. Si]& was next occupied by a strong f orce^ and a fort 
was constructed there. In 1564 the hostages taken by the 
Koch king were returned. The common tiadition is that 
they obtained their freedom owing to the success of one of 
their number in a game of dice with Nar Narayan^ but in a 
Buranfi of the Koch kings it is said that the release of the 
hostages was decided on by Nar N&r&yan after his defeat 
by the Ckrar Pasha, in order to obtain the Ahom king^i 
friendship, and to avert an attack at a time when resistance 
would have been difficult. If this story can be relied ouj it 
affords an explanation of the ease with which the Ahomi 
recovered their lost territory on the north bank. It is said 
that a number of Koch artisans accompanied the Ahom 
hostages on their return to their own country. 

In 166S the Chutiyas made a raid in N§mrup and TipAm^ Hostilillsi 
and the Tipftm Raja fled> after his elephant had been wounded o^tiyas 
by arrows in three places. The Bar S&ndhikai xparched to tnd 
Sadiya and defeated the Chutiyas^ killing a thousand of them^ othen. 
and taking three thousand prisoners. In spite of this lesson^ 
they raided again in 1572^ when another punitive expedition 
waa despatched^ and heavy losses were again inflicted on them. 

In January 1563 a Dhekeri Baja invaded the oountr7> 
aeoompanied by two sons of the Ahom Dekft Bajsy or heir* 
apparent, who had rebelled and gone to him for protectioiu 
He was attacked and defeated at Mur&bhag&, and fled in % 
boat» leaving his el^hants, weaponsi etc.j to be captured by 

% 
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tike Ahoms. The heads of the shun were piled ap in heape at 
Kfth^'k"" and N&r&yanpor. One of the sons of the Dek& 
Raja was killed in the battle, and the other was taken prisoner 
and put to death. It is not clear who this Dhekeri Raja was* 
His name is variously given as Pam&n, Par&n, and Thikmftn* 
The term Dhekeri (awkward) is now applied to the Assamese 
of Mangaldai and the Nowgong Ch&pari, but^ at the period 
in question^ the term appears to have been used to designate 
the inhabitants of the latter tract only. 

In the following month another expedition is recorded 
against a chief named Bhel& Raja^ whom also it is impossible 
to identify. He was defeated and captured^ and his capital 
was occupied by the Ahoms. 

In July of the same year the Koch commander Tipu again 
led an invading force up the Brahmaputra. He halted on 
the bank of the river for two months^ and was then attacked 
by the Ahoms and decisively beaten. The Koches gave no 
further trouble until 1670, when Tipu and one Bhitaru&l 
brought up an army. An Ahom force was despatched to 
repel it, and engaged the enemy at the mouth of the Dhansiri. 
The Koches were defeated, and fled with the loss of many 
men, boats and cannon. 

An expedition was undertaken in 1569 against a Nftga 
named Phusenta, who was defeated and fled to P&puk. In 
1573 the country of the Aitonia Nfigas was invaded and 
much booty was taken. 

In 1674 there was a virulent epidemic of small-pox in the 
course of which many people died. 
Nart In 1576 the Narft Raja of Mungkang advanced with an 

^^' army to Kh&mjang. The Ahoms entrenched themselves 
at Fangr&o, but hostilities were averted by a treaty under 
which Sukh&mph& undertook to pay 16,000 rupees to the 
Nar& Raja, who, in return, promised to give him his daughter 
in marriage. The money was paid, but the Narft Raja 
sent his sister, instead of his daughter, to Sukhftmphfi, 
who thereupon deputed three men to abduct the daughter, 
^hey were caught, and, when the Narft |(aja learnt that the^ 
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liad been deepatched under Sokhamph&^s orders, he at once 
invaded N&mmp. His troops defeated an Ahom army on 
the bank of the Roram river^ but were vanquished in a subse- 
quent engagement near the Sessa river and fled^ hotly pursued 
by the Ahoms. 

In 1577 three men named Gabharu Naik. Bardado and Belaftioiii 
Barkftth rebelled against the Koch king Nar Narayan, but^^^ 
&iled in their attempt^ and fled with 1^400 men to Sukham- 
phft, who accorded them his protection and settled them at 
OajaUU In 1585 a Koch king (apparently Lakshmi Narayan) 
gave his daughter Sankala in marriage to Sukh&mpha^ with a 
dowry of two elephants^ seven horses and a hundred domes- 
tics. Sukhampha on his side presented him with twenty- 
two elephants and twelve horses. 

There was another bad earthquake in 1696. Hot water^ Eartii« 
sand and ashes were thrown up from below. One of the^'**^ 
king^s palaces collapsed and some of the men who were guard- 
ing it were crushed to death. 

Sukh&mph& died at {Lhowang in 1603 after a reign of Sukbim- 
51 years. During the earlier years of his reign, several plots ^^^ 
were formed against him, but they were all detected in time. 
He married a number of wives, and there were various 
scandab in the royal harem. On one occasion three men were 
beheaded on account of an intrigue in which one of the queens 
was concerned. This monarch was very fond of sport, and 
was frequently present at the kkeddoM when elephant catching 
operations were in progress. He was very unlucky in his 
palaces. One, which he built at Sonapur, was struck by 
lightning, and another at Salakhtali was destroyed by fire. 
The collapse of a third in the earthquake of 1596 has already 
been mentioned. Two unusual occurrences are recorded in 
this reign. lu 1569 a swarm of locusts appeared and did 
great damage, and in 1670 there was a flood which destroyed 
the crops and caused something like a &mine« 

The propagation of Vaishnava tenets was contiDued by the 
disciples of Sankar Deb and M&dhab Debj who wanderod 
all over the country and founded numerous satiras. Many 
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eommon people, and ensa some of the highest offidakj openly 
joined the ranks o£ the Mah&porashias. 
Dtirn of Fiom Sok&ph&totheaooessioQ of Khor&Baja alioi SoUiam- 
^^ phA in 1562 AJ). there is oomplete agreement between the 
Khorft Buranju and the printed accounts of Kftsinath^ Bobinson and 
^^^^ Gonibhir&m. From the death of JayadhTaj Singh in 1663 
w^SSn gi^, tbey again agree, but the dates of the intermediate kings difiar 
by several years in each ease. Aooording to Kisin&th, from 
whom Robinson and Onnibhirftm apparently drew their 
information^ Sukh&mphft died after a reign of fiftynine 
jears, and was succeeded in 1611 by Pratip Singh, who was 
followed by Bhag& Baj» in 1649, Nana Raja in 1652 and 
Jayadhvaj Singh in 1654. The Buranjiif on the other 
band^ agree in ascribing to Sukhftmpft a reign of fifty-one 
years only, and place his death and Prat&p Singh's accession 
in 1608, the accession of Bhagft Baja in 1641, that of Nana 
Raja in 1644, and that of Jayadhvaj Singh in 1648. I prefer 
to accept the dates given in the Buramjii because they arc 
the original records, and are all in oomplete aoooxd^ It is 
much more likely that K&sinath made a mistake in compiling 
his account from original sources, than that he should hare 
had access to records (all of which have now disappeared) 
which proved that the dates given in all the surviving 
BwranjU are wrong. Again, the Bura»jii are very aocunts 
in all the dates which can be tested by reference to Moham* 
madan historiesi e.ff., the Muhammadan wars of 1616, 1687 
and 1662, and their correctness in respect of other dates may 
therefore be relied on* It may be added that some of them 
are very detailed ; some event or other is narrated in almost 
every year of each reign, and the month and day of the 
month is also frequently stated. If the dates of accession 
were incorrect, all these dependent dates would also have to b0 
rejected. Lastly, if Sukhampha did not die till 1611, he must 
have reigned for fifty*nine years, which would be an cztcaordi'* 
narily long period for an eastern potentate to nds. 
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CHAPTBR Vi. 

THE PERIOD OF THE MUHAMMADAN WARS, 

SusBMepHA, one of the late king's three sons^ succeeded Smeng" 
Being already advanced in years when he became king^ Fp ^ 
he was nicknamed the Borhft Raja. He was also known as Singh), 
Boddha Swarga N&rftyan^ on account of his great wisdom, j^ ^ 
and as Ptet&p Singh, because of the great deeds done during 
las leign. The last is the name by which he is best known. 

Soon after his accession Jasa Manik, Baja of Jaintia, who Hosfci- 
was on bad terms with the Kachari Baja, Pratap Narftyan, ^^ ^^ 
endeayoored to embroil the Ahom king by ofiEering him his Kachirii. 
daughter on condition that he fetched her by a route which led 
through the Kachari country. Pratap Singh sent messengers 
to Pratftp N&rdyan te ask for his assent, but the latter, 
haying oome to despise the power of the Ahoms since theit 
defeat by Silarai, refused to give it, and shortly afterwards 
made a raid on a village inside the Ahom boundary. Incensed 
by his refusal and by the subsequent unprovoked aggression, 
Piatikp Singh determined to clear a road by force. In June 
1606 he sent troops up the Kallang to Baha and thence up the 
Kopili, where they defeated a tributary chief of the Kach&ris. 
They proceeded vid H&nan to Satgfton and defeated the KachA- 
ris at Dharamtifca, capturing many guns, swords and spears. 
The main body of the Kacharis then retreated to M&ibong, 
leaving a garrison in a fort at the junction of the Kopili and 
MarAdoyang rivers. The Ahoms made an assault on this fort 
but were repeUed. They entrenched themselves and sent word 
to Prat&p Singh, who in October led a fresh force up the 
Dhansiri valley, and occupied a fortified position at Dem&lii. 
In November the Jaintia princess was successfully escorted 
from Jaintiapur to Baha, and thence to the Ahom country. 
Prat§p Singh returned to his capital, and tlie bulk of his 
troops in Nowgong were withdrawn ; but a strong ganrisou 
was left at Bah& in charge of a Oohftin named Sundar. 
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The latter demanded tribute of the Kadh&ris and said that 
if they &iled to pay he would attack Mftibong itself. In the 
meantime Sundar^s son Akhek poisoned his mind against the 
king^ and he became indiiSerent to his duties. The Elach&ris, 
under Bhim Darpa, their king^s eldest son^ took advantage 
of the slackness^ which now prevailed in the fort, to make a 
night attack, in which Sundar and many other Ahoms were 
killed, and the rest were put to flight. 

Pratap Singh was greatly enraged on receiving news of 
this disaster^ but he foresaw the approach of renewed hostilities 
with the Muhammadans and was unwilling to weaken his 
resources by continuing the struggle with the Kach&ri king. 
He therefore sent him a pacific message and presents, and 
said that Sundar Oohftin, in attacking him^ had disobeyed 
orders. Prat&p N&rftyan accepted the explanation and asked 
for an Ahom princess in marriage. He was given a daughter 
of one of the chief nobles, who was escorted by the Barh& 
Goh&in to his capital. Soon afterwards it became known 
that Akhek Goh&in who, in the meantime, had been placed in 
command at Dikhumukh, was partly responsible for the 
disaster at Raha. Being dismissed from his post, he began 
to tamper with the local chiefs on the north bank of the 
Brahmaputra, who are said to have offered to make him their 
king, but, at the last moment, his courage failed him and he 
fled, first to Parikshit, ruler of the western Koch kingdom, 
and then to the Muhammadan governor of BengaL 

In 1608 Prat&p Singh obtained in marriage Mangald&hi, 
the daughter of the Koch king Parikshit. He gave t?reniy« 
three elephants to Parikshit, and the latter sent with his 
daughter six faunilies of domestics and twenty female slaves. 
MahAm« In 1616 BaU N&rayan, the brother of Parikshit, who had 

S^L. i^* '^^ defeated by the Muhammadans, as narrated ia the 
account of the Koch kings, fled for shelter to Prat&p Singh, 
who received him cordially.* About the same time a 
Musalman trader was murdered near Koli&bar, on suspicion 

• The best Muhammadsn aocoant the PddUkahndmak, II, pp. 64 ff. 
of theee operetioiii ii contained in 
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of being a spy, and his two boats were looted. About this 
time Shekh Al&uddin Fathpori Islam Khan, the governor 
of Bengal> died and was succeeded by his brother Shekh 
QAsim. Mukarram Kh&n, who had been appointed governor 
of the country taken from Parikshit, with head-quarters at 
H&jo, quarrelled with Qftsim and resigned his office. The 
latter then sent Saiad Hakim, an imperial officer, and Saiad 
AbA Bakr with upwards of ten thousand horse and foot and 
four hundred large ships to Hajo, and ordered them to invade 
the Ahom country. They were accompanied by Sattrajit, 
the son of a zamindar living near Dacca, who had fought in 
the army sent against Parikshit and, as a reward for his 
services, had been made thanadar of F&ndu and Ghiuh&ti. 
Akhek Ooh&in also went with the expedition. 

The Ahoms advanced to the mouth of the Bharali to 
resist the invaders, but the latter, having taken advantage of 
a fog to cross their horses over the river in boats, won the first 
battle. They did not follow up their victory, and another 
Ahom army soon reached the Bharali. Its commander was 
afraid to attack, and remained inactive, in spite of stringent 
orders to the contrary from Prat&p Singh. He was super- 
seded, and his successor, acting on the advice of Akhek 
Oohftin^ who had deserted from the enemy on receiving a 
promise of pardon, surprised the Muhammadans in a night 
attack, both by land and water, and totally defeated them. 
Tlie fugitives were overtaken and surrounded, and Saiad 
AbA Bakr and many other leaders were captured and put to 
death. Sattrajit's son, who was also taken, was sacrificed to 
the goddess Kam&khy&. The heads of the slain were piled 
up in heaps. An immense amount of booty fell into the 
hands of the Ahoms, including elephants, horses, and a large 
number of warships, boats, cannon, guns and other munitions 
of war. Prat&p Singh returned to his capital in triumph 
and performed the Rikkhvdn ceremony. 

Bali Nar&yan was now installed as tributary Baja of 
Darrang, with the title Dharma Nftr&yan. His capital was 
established at a place on the south bank of the Brahmaputra, 



madanp. 
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which formed pftrt of Jhanng, as the tenn waf then undeiv 
stood. The promise of pardon made to Akhdc was after- 
wards rerokedj and he suffered the death penalty. The 
author of the Pddiskdhnamdi sajs that this disaster led to 
the deposition of Qisim KhAn from his oflBoe as governs of 
Bengal. 
History In November^ 1817| Prat&p Singh advanoed with an 

^ army towards Hijo^ accompanied by Bali NAr&yan and 

Itaju. other chieb^ who made their snbnussion to him as he 
advanoed. Amongst their number was the Dimarua Raja, 
and the opportunity may be taken to give a brief outline of 
his history. His ancestor Panthesvar was originaQy a 
tributary chief of the Kachftrisi but, owing to their oppres- 
sion, he fled with his foUowem to Nar N&rftyan, who mtalb^ 
Ushed him on the Jaintia frontier with jurisdiction over a 
tract inhabited by about 18,000 people. His son Chakradhvaj 
was imprisoned for neglecting to pay tribute, but was 
released on the intercession of Baghu Debj the ktog's 
nephew, and was restored to his principality when the lattmr 
became the ruler of the eastern Koch kingdom. His 
descendants, Po&l Singh, Batnftkar and Prabh&kar paU tribute 
to Parikshit. The Jaintia Kaja, Dhan M&nik, subsequaotly 
arrested Prabh&kar and confined him in Jaintiapur | he invoked 
the aid of the Kachftri king who demanded his rdease and, 
failing to obtain it, attacked Dhan Minik and defeated him. 
Prabh&kar's son Mangal, who succeeded him, sought and 
obtained the protection of the Ahoms. It was well for Um 
that he did so, as it was shortly afterwards ihe means of 
saving him from capture by the Kach&ri king Bhimbal. 
Praiiip Accompanied by these chiefs, Prat&p Singh attacked and 

^tb^ka ^'^ Pandu, which he fortiGed ; and the Musalmans, after 
the sustaining a defeat at Agiathuti, retreated to H&ja Their 

Moham- commander Abdussal&m reported the state of affairs to the 
Naw&b of Dacca, and asked for help, and his brother 
Huhiuddin was sent to his assistance with a thousand horse, 
a thousand matchlock men and over two hundred boaAs HdA 
war sloops. 
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Meanwhile the Alioms oontmued to occupy the poBitions 
which thqr had ahready taken up. Their ^nstmctions were to 
postpone further action until the receipt of orders from the 
kingi but the appearance of a few Muhammadan horse soldiers 
was too much for some of the hot-headed commanders^ and 
they pursued them to Hajo. This place was then assaulted on 
all sides^ by the Ahoms in fronts and in the rear by the local 
levies led by Dharma Narftyan and a chief named Jadu^ who is 
called by some writers a Chutiya and by others a Elach&ri, The 
attack failed; and the Ahoms retreated to Srighat^ dosely 
followed by the MuhammadanSi who defeated them in several 
engagements. The Burha Oohain was taken prisoner; a 
large number of soldiers were killed and wounded^ and many 
ships and guns were captured by the enemy. On r^beiving 
news of this disaster^ Pratap Singh ordered his itoattered 
forces to collect at Samdhara. An enquiry was made^ and 
the officers responsible for the neglect of the king's orders 
were beheaded or starved to death. L&ngi P&nisiya^ who 
had distinguished himself by rallying the fugitive soldiers 
and restoring order amongst them^ was rewarded by being 
given the newly-created post of Bar Phukauj or governor of 
the conquered provinces west of Koli&bar. 

In September, 1619^ hostilities were renewed by ihib 
Musalmans^ who besieged Dharma Narftyan in his fort on 
the south bank of the Brahmaputra. An Ahom force was 
sent to his assistance and took up a position near that of the 
Muhammadans. For six weeks the two armies &ced each 
other. The Ahoms then forced an engagement^ in which 
the Muhammadans were worsted ; large nimibers were killed^ 
and the rest fled to Hajo, leaving ten cannon, 6fty guns and 
many other weapons^ as well as some horses, buffaloes and 
cattle, in the hands of the Ahoms. After the battle, Dharma 
N&rftyan and a number of frontier chiefs, including those of 
Dimarua and Hojai^ again made their submission to Pratftp 
Singh. The latter, it is said, endeavoured to induce the Raja 
of Koch Bihftr to make common cause with him against the 
Muhammadans^ but his overtures were rejected. 
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PeAoe Boih parties now seem to have grown tired of the war ; 

b^VhT' ^^ Lali^hmi Nar&yan, Raja of Koch Bihftr, with the consent 
Maham- of the Naw&b of Dacca^ sent one Biro K&zi to Prat&p Singh 
"'•^•"■- to offer his services as mediator. Biro Kftzi was kept in 
confinement^ but the news of the efiEort to open negotiatiims 
reached Sattrajiti the Th&n&dar of P&nda. This man's 
loyalty to the Muhammadans was doubtful ; and be had for 
some time evaded the payment of the stipulated tribute. 
He was afraid of what would happen to himself if the 
Muhammadans were to make peace with the Ahomsj and he 
accordingly sent men to L&ngi Bar Phukan to signify his 
desire to be accepted as his friend. He exchanged presents 
with Prat&p Singh and sent his five-year old son to pay him 
homage. But Sattrajit was a traitor by nature^ and, as he 
had been faJse to the Muhammadans, so now he intrigued 
with the officials of the Ahoms. The Naw&b of Dacca sent 
fresh messengers to Prat&p Singh, but the Bar Phukan, at 
Sattrajifs instigation, misrepresented the object of their visit, 
and they were accordingly sent back without obtaining an 
audience of the king. 

At this juncture, one M&su Oobind, after conspiring against 
the king, fled to Luki. Sattrajit promised to arrest him, but, 
instead of doing so, he gave him warning and allowed him to 
escape to Bengal. This greatly enraged Prat&p Singh, and he 
sent orders to the Bar Phukan to seize Sattrajit. A meeting 
was arranged, and the two met on the island of Um&nanday 
opposite Gauh&ti. They embraced each other and exchanged 
presents. The Bar Phukan then allowed Sattrajit, who had 
gained a considerable influence over him, to depart without 
attempting to effect his arrest. The king, being informed 
of this, and also of the Bar Phukan's duplicity in the matter of 
the envoys from Dacca, caused him to be chained in a 
dungeon, where he was left to starve to death. Neog 
succeeded him as Bar Phukan, and the war came to an end. 
Another After some years, the relations of the Ahoms with the 

^P^^* Naw&b again became strained. The author of the PadUhak* 
namah blames Sattrajit for this, saying that, on tiie 
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oooasion of Islftm Khftn'g appointment to Bengal^ he made 
common cause with Baldeo^ alias Dharma Narayan^ and insti* 
gated him to profit by the change of governors and push 
forward his boundary^ so as to include the south-eastern 
parganas of the modem district of Oo&lpara. There were 
also other causes of friction. Some Muhammadan subjects 
were killed in Ahom territory^ but Pratftp Singh disclaimed 
all knowledge of the occurrence and refused to give redress. 
A de&ulting fiscal officer under the Nawab^ named Harikesh^ 
was given shelter by Pratap Singh^ who refused to surrender 
him^ alleging that the Nawab had similarly taken under his 
protection fugitives from his kingdom. This led to a fresh 
war. A force was despatched in 1635 to seize Harikesh by 
f orce^ but it was opposed by the Ahoms and defeated near the 
Bharali river. 

Pratap Singh now determined to carry the war into The 
the enemy's territory. He sent presents to the chiefs of Ahomi a»- 
Dimarua^ Hojai^ Barduar and other frontier tracts and offensive, 
induced them to join him.*^ He also succeeded in at- 
taching to his cause the chiefs of about ten thousand 
soldier cultivators, or pdiki, who had been settled by Q&sim 
Kh&n in E&mrup. His troops soon reduced the Muham- 
madan forts at Deomiha Bantikot, Chamaria and N&garberft^ 
after which they entrenched themselves at Paringa^ on the 
bank of the Kulsi river^ and at Niubiha^ which had been 
evacuated by the Muhammadan garrison on their approach. 
In the course of these operations a MusaJman general and 
many soldiers were killed and a great quantity of booty was 
captured. Hajo was now invested, and the Muhammadans 
were defeated in several engagements, in one of which they 
lost 860 cannon and guns^ as well as other stores.f 



* The chieff of the Doiri enu- Sattrajit now fued for peace and 

menied by Kfttinath include those there was a cessation of hostilities 

of Bini, Luki, Bako, Bag&i, Bui- for some months, bat there is no 

gion, Ghhaygaon, Fftntan, Bardn* mention of this in the Moham- 

ir, BhoUgton and MAyipor. madan aoconotf of the wwr. 

lAooording to t^ Buranjit^ 
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S^. In the meaatiiiie, Abdfmal&m^ the Mmilxnaa governor 

foiM- of H&jo^ had sent an argent leqaest for reinforcements to 
t^ from ^^ Nawab^ Islftm Kh&n^ who despatched to his assistance 
DsoDs. one thousand horse and one thousand match-lock men, nnder 
Said Zainol-ftbidm^ together with two hundred and ten war 
sloops and boats and a large supply of ammunition^ weapons 
and money. On the arrival of these reinforcements, it was 
lirranged that Abdussal&m should remain in occupation of 
H&jo, whilst Zainul-ftbidin endeavoured to push his ships as 
far as Srigh&t in order to keep the Ahoms at bay. The first 
engagement was fought a little to the west of Pandu, and the 
Ahoms, who had left their fortified camps and advanced to 
the attack, were defeated, after a severe fight, with the loss of 
four ships and a few cannon. The Bar Phukan's soUi who 
commanded the Ahom troops, was shot whilst trying to 
rally his men. Their two camps were promptly destroyed by 
the Muhammadans, and two days later they were driven 
from Agiathuti. Their fort at Srigh&t was then besieged. For 
three days they kept the Muhammadans at bay, but, on the 
arrival of twenty sloops with fresh troops, the latter renewed 
the attack, and the Ahoms, whcse ammunition was running 
short, were forced to retreat. When the news of these reversei 
reached Pratftp Singh, he at once despatched strong reinforce- 
ments. On their arrival, the Ahoms once more advanced and 
drove the Muhammadan fleet back to Su&lkuohi It is recorded 
in one of the Buranju that a Feringi, or European^ in 
the service of the Muhammadans, who had gone dS, by 
himself to shoot birds, was captured and sent to the Ahom 
king. This is the first instance recorded of a Europeaa 
entering Ahom territory. At this juncture, the branch of the 
Brahmaputra which flows past Hajo dried up, and as this 
rendered mutual succour in case of attack impossible, Abdus- 
salam sent orders to Ziainul-abidin to join him at H&jo. This 
he did, leaving the fleet in charge of Muhammad Sftlih 
Kambu, Sattrajit and Majlis Bayazid. 
Habsro- The same night the Ahoms^ with nearly five hundred 
dSil^Ud ^^^P^ attacked the hostile fleet and gained a deoisiya vioior^. 
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Mnhammi^ 3slih was killed^ B&yazid waa made priBoner^ and dri- 
and the greater part of the fleet fell into the hands of the ][®^ ^™ 
victors. This disaster is ascribed by the author of the 
Pddiihahnamak to the perfidy of Sattrajit^ who is accused of 
haying informed the Ahoms of the departure of the Muham- 
madan leader, and of having retired with his own ships as 
soon as the attack began. The Ahom chroDiclers state that 
three hundred boats of all sizes and three hundred cannon 
fmd guns were captured, as well as other spoils. 

H&jo was now closely invested by the Bar Phukan and 
Dharma Nftrayan. All supplies were cut ofiE, and the 
defenders were reduced to great straits. They made several 
unsuccessful sallies, in one of which Abdussal&m was 
wounded. For some time they subsisted on their pack 
bullocks and camels, but at last, when these had dis^ 
appeared, Abdussal&m agreed to surrender, and he and 
his brother went to the Ahom camp with a considerable 
portion of his forces. They were at once arrested and 
taken before Pratap Singh, who ordered them to be sent 
up-country. The l^ers were settled at Silpani and other 
places, and wore given land and slaves, while the common 
soldiers were distributed as slaves among the Baruasi, 
Phukans and other Ahom nobles. Saiad Zftinul-abidin, with 
the rest of the garrison, refused to give in. They made a 
gallant attempt to force their way through the enemy, but 
irere all killed. 

A great quantity of loot was taken at H§jo, including 
two thousand guns and seven hundred horses. The brick 
buildings which the Muhammadans had erected were all 
levelled with the ground. It subsequently transpired that, 
while they were besieg^ in H&jo, the Muhammadan leaders, 
with a view to obtaining favourable terms of surrender, had 
sent to the Bar Phukan, for transmission to the king, a 
number of pearls and other valuable articles, and that these 
had been misappropriated by the Bar Phukan, who had also 
taken fifty families of weavers from Su&lkuchi and settled 
theqi in tl|e northern part of his own jurisdiction instef^ 
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of sending them to Upper ABsam* For these offenoes he was 
arrested and put to death. 

The remaining Musalman garrisons in K&mr&p were 

attacked and captured in torn, and, in a great part of the 

Oo&lp&ra district also, the Muhammadan yoke was thrown 

ofiE. Chandra N&r&yan, a son of the Koch king Parikshit 

and the founder of the Bijni family, with the aid of a 

detachment of Ahom troops sent to him by Pratftp Singh, 

established himself at Hatsila in Earftib&ri, on the south 

bank of the Brahmaputra. Many of the zamindars on the 

north bank made their submission to the Ahoms. 

Bat a Before these events occurred, the Naw&b of Dacca had 

.*!!. collected fifteen hundred horse and four thousand matchlock 

from men, together with large stores of grain, ammunition, weapons 

P*f^ and money, and proposed to march in person to the relief of 

their m- Abdussal&m. But his presence being required in Dacca, he 

<i^i^T^' entrusted the command of the expedition to his brother Mir 

Zainuddin, who set out with an escort of twenty-fiye war 

sloops. The long river journey was slow and tedious ; and 

before he was able to reach Assam, the events already 

described had taken place. The news of these disasters did not 

dismay him, and he at once took vigorous steps to restore 

the Muhammadan supremacy in Lower Assam. Aooording 

to some accounts, he was accompanied by Pr&n Nftriyan, 

Raja of Koch Bihftr. He marched against Chandra N&r&yan, 

who fled without waiting to be attacked, and all the Goilp&ra 

zamindars on the south bank of the river submitted. 

He then crossed to the north bank and, after obtaining 
the submission of the leading zamindars, retraced his steps 
to Dhubri, where he found Sattrajit and some convoy ships 
which he had managed to detain. Having obtained dear 
proof of Sattrajit's treachery on various occasions, he 
arrested him and sent him to Dacca, where he was imprisoned 
and afterwards executed. 

Meanwhile the Ahoms were preparing to resist his 
advance up the river. They collected a force of twelve 
thousand foot, including their ^^och au^pQiaries, fMi4 % 
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numerous fleet. They took up a positiou at Jo^ghopft on the 
north bank of the Brahmaputra and at Hir&pur on the oppo- 
site side of the river^ their fleet being anchored in mid-stream 
between these two forts. Several engagements took plaee^ 
and in the end the Ahoms were defeated. In one of these 
fights Chandra Nftrayan was killed. The Muhammadans 
then crossed the Monas^* and encamped at Chandankot 
for the rainy season^ when it was impossible to carry out 
extended operations on land. Their forces had by this 
time been considerably augmented by the remnants of the 
old garrisons and by the levies of the local zamindars^ who 
returned to their allegiance as Zainuddin advanced. In 
the Buranfis his army is spoken of as ^' a great host/' but 
its actual strength is not stated. A flying column of five 
thousand men was despatched^ under Muhammad Zam&n^ the 
Faujdar of Sylhet^ to eject the Ahoms from the south bank ; 
and when this had been accomplished^ the same officer was 
sent with a strong detachment to reinstate Uttam Nfirgyan 
in his zamindari at Bamagar on the Monas^ whence he had 
been driven by three thousand Ahoms and Eoches. He 
crossed the Pomari river and advanced towards Bamagar^ 
whereupon the Ahoms withdrew to Chothri at the foot of 
the Bhut&n Hills. Muhammad Zam&n now entrenched 
himself at Bishenpur to await the close of the rainy season 
and get his war material into order. Soon afterwards^ the 
Ahoms^ having received reinforcements which brought their 
strength up to forty thousand men^ advanced to the 
KaUp&nij about three miles from his encampment^ and 
threw up entrenchments. They made several night attacks 
on the Muhammadans and^ by erecting palisades all round 
their camp^ cut off all their supplies. No regular engagement 
occurred until the close of the rains^ when the main body 
of the Muhammadans left Chandankot and marched on 



^ In the MuhammAdan records Be^pari on the EatUm Froniimr 
this river is called BanAs ; in the it it written both ways. 
inaf attaohed to Pembertop't 

\ 
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Bulienpur. The Ahom genends^ seeing the advisabiliiy of 

doing something before the two hostOe f oroes could effeot a 

junction, and having received an additional reinforcement of 

twenty thousand men, made an attack in force on Muham- 

mad Zaman's position. This was on the night of the Slst of 

October 1687. They carried two of his stockades, but nest 

morning he again drove them out and, attacking in his tum^ 

took in succession fifteen stockades which had been erected 

by them. They retreated to Pom&ri, with the loss of fomr 

thousand men and several generals, as well as a numbw of 

matchlocks and other weapons.* 

Ahom The Muhammadans now united their forces and, three 

^1^ ^ weeks later, made an attack from three different diiecticms on 

at the Ahom army, which had entrenched itself at B&repaita. 

^^''^P^^ The Ahoms ran short of ammunition and sustained a 

crushing defeat ; a very large number were killed, including 

several of the leaders, and many others were made prisoners 

and were subsequently put to death. The pursuit continued 

as long as daylight lasted. The scattered remnant fled to 

Srigh&t, where Pratap Singh was encamped with the fleet 

and the heavy baggage. 

and their After this decisive victory the Muhammadans advanced 

^Slr^ to Pandu. They captured the Ahom fort at Agiathuti in spite 

of a furious but ineffectual cannonade. Srighftt was next 

taken, and a naval engagement took place, which ¥ra8 every 

whit as disastrous to the Ahoms as the land battle at 

Barepaita. Nearly five hundred sloops and three hundred 

guns fell into the hands of the victors. The K&jali fort at 

the mouth of the Kallang was also captured, but it was soon 

* The above aoooant of the oper- BhfitAkuchL The Ahoms entrneh- 
atione of Muhammad ZamXn in ed themielvet at the KalApini and 



the direction of Bamagar follows enooeeded in rednoing the fotts st 

ihaigireniai\ie Pddfskahndmnk^ JakhAlikhina and BhabSnipnx. 

wMoh if also m J authority for the Thev also captured KiitAkQiohif 

etrength of the Ahom forces en- hut the next mommg it was le- 



gaged. According to the Bufanfis, taken by the Muhammadans after 
the Muhammadans retreated on the a very sanguinary encounter in 
arrrral of the first Ahom reinforce- which many soldiers psriahed an. 
ments and occupied three positions both sides. The Ahoms thsn fi- 
at Jakhilikh&na, l^bftnipur, and treated to Pomiri. 
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•fterwudfl retaken by the Dimama Baja and a chief named 
Ban Deka. Pratftp Singh sent a small force to assist them 
in holding it, and they succeeded in doing so, until they 
allowed themselves to be drawn into an action on open ground* 
They were then defeated, and fled to Koliabar, which was 
now the rallying point for the Ahom forces. 

When the news of this defeat reached the Ahom king, 
he was so much alarmed that he prepared for flight to the 
hills and removed his valuables from the capital ; he also put 
to death the Muhammadan leaders who had been made 
prisoners in previous battles. 

The Muhammadans now sent a detachment in pursuit of 
Dharma Narayan, who was reduced to great straits and fled 
to Singiri Parbat, where he and his two sons were eventually 
killed. During the next three months, the Muhammadans 
consolidated their rule in Kamrup and effected a financial 
settlement of the country. Mir Nurullab of Har&t was 
appointed Thftn&d&r, with his head-quarters at Gkkuh&tL 

In 1688 a Muhammadan force, accompanied by Pr&nXlBiiie- 
N&r&yan, the Baja of Koch Bih&r, ascended the Brahmaputra S!!! S^ 
and encamped at the mouth of the Bharali. The Ahoms cf Uppif 
entrenched themselves on the opposite bank. HostQities ^"'''''^ 
oontinued for some time, but eventually the invaders were 
defeated and retired to Oauh&ti. It is stated in some of the 
Bmranjii that, in order to gain time, the Ahoms made 
proposals of peace, and offered to supply elephants, aloes wood 
and other articles. An armistice was granted to permit 
of the king being consulted ; in the meantime the entrench- 
ments were completed, and the Bar Barua, who was in 
command, then informed the Muhammadans that he would 
sooner fight than agree to pay tribute. After their victory, 
the Ahoms reoccupied Kajali, but the prolonged campaign 
had ffyhifflgt^ their resources and they were unable to con» 
tinue the war. 

A treaty was therefore negotiated, under which the Bar Ooaelu* 
Nadi, on the north bank of the Brahmaputra, and the^^^^ 
Asurar Ali, on the south, were fixed as the boundary between 

li 
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the Ahom ftnd the Mnhmminadan territories. Daring the 
next twenty yeara^ the eoontry west of this boundary line 
remained in the undisputed possession of the Muhammadans, 
and traces of the system of administration introduced by 
them surriye to this day. 
^^^vA* The Each&ri king, Bhimbal, died in 1637 and was suo- 
KaohAris. oeeded by his son Indra Ballabh^ who sent envoys to Fratip 
Singh to enlist his friendship. His advances were coldly 
received, as it was thought that his letter was not couched on 
sufficiently respectful terms. This, like all subsequent com- 
munications between the two nations, was carried vid Koliftbar 
and not by the old route along the valley of the Dhansiri. 
That valley had been depopulated in the course of the 
repeated wars, and it was already becoming overgrown with 
the jungle which now forms the N&mbar forest. 
Pratip Prat&p Singh died in the year 1641 after a reign of 38 

8ii^|^ ■ years. He was a capable, energetic and ambitious prince ; 
olu^nuAcr <^^> although a great part of his reig^was distracted by wars 
and mil- ^th the Kach&ris and Muhammadans, he was still able to 
erentt of^^^^^^ much attention to the internal organization of his 
v^ign. kingdom, the development of backward tracts and the con- 
struction of roads, embankments and tanks. There were several 
conspiracies during the first few years after his accession^ 
which were repressed with the ferocious severity customary 
amongst the Ahoms. The petty chiefis or Bhuiyfts, who 
occupied the tract on the north bank of the Brahmaputra^ 
between the Bharali and the Subansiri, had discontinued the 
payment of tribute from the time of the Koch invasion under 
Sukladhvaj ; and in 1623 one of their number named Uday 
declared himself independent and was joined by several other 
chiefs. He was arrested and executed, and Pratftp Singh 
took the opportunity to break the power of the Bhuiyfts for 
ever. He transferred them and their principal supporters 
to various places on the south bank of the Brahmaputra and 
forbade them to cross to the north bank on any pretext what- 
soever ; a number of men who, disregarding this orders went 
^here to rear cocoons were put to death. 
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A census of the people was taken ; and^ where this had not 
already been done, they were divided off into elans, and officers 
were appointed over them. To protect the country on the 
Kachari frontier, four hundred families of Ahoms from 
Abhaypur, Dihing and Namdang were settled around 
Marangi. A number of families from the more thickly 
inhabited parts of Lower Assam were transferred to some of 
the sparsely populated tracts higher up the river, and the 
immigration of artisans of all kinds was encouraged. The 
country round the Dihing was opened out by roads to 
Charftideo and Dauka. The towns of Abhaypur and Mathura- 
pur were built ; Jamirguri was surrounded by an embankment, 
and the palace at Gkkrhgaon was protected in the same way. 
The want of an embankment as a line of defence having been 
experienced at the time of the Koch invasion under 
SuUadhvaj, the L&daigarh was constructed with this object. 
Another embankment known as the Dopgarh was thrown up 
as a means of protection against Naga raids, and no Naga was 
permitted to cross it, unless accompanied by a peon or kataii. 
Prat&p Singh, had also proposed to construct an embankment 
along the Kach&ri frontier, but refrained, upon the represent- 
ation of his nobles, who urged that his kingdom in this 
direction was a growing one, and that it was inadvisable 
to do anything which would tend to confine it within fixed 
limits. 

In order to stop the acts of oppression committed by the 
Miris and Daflas, kaiakis were appointed to watch them and 
keep the authorities informed of their movements. Tn this 
connection, however, it should be mentioned that in 1616, 
when reprisals were attempted after a raid perpetrated by 
these hillmen, the Ahom forces were obliged to beat a retreat. 

Forts were erected at Samdhara, Safrai and Sita and many 
other places. A stone bridge was built over the Darik& river, 
and many bamboo bridges were constructed. Numerous 
markets were established, and trade flourished greatly during 
the interval of peace between the two great wars with the 
Muhammadans. 
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Like mxDj of his predeoesson, Pntftp Singh was much 
iddicted to elephant huntings and was frequently present at 
the HeddoM. His ambition was to be the owner of a thousand 
elephants. When he had obtained this namber, he assnmed 
the title Oajpati (lord of elephants) and cansed the town of 
Jamirgari to be renamed Gajpur in commemoration of the 
event. This drcomstance is alluded to in the P&diskHkndmaJk, 
where he is described as '* an infidel who has a thousand 
elephants and a hundred thousand foot.'' 

He kept a dose eye on all branches of the administration 
and maintained his authority with a firm and heavy hand ; 
punishment was meted out to aU^ even to the highest nobles, 
who were unfortunate enough to incur his displeasure. Some 
instances of his severity have already been given. Amongst 
others, the case of the Bharflli Barua may be mentioned. 
This man enjoyed the king's confidence to a very unusual 
degree, but he was nevertheless sentenced to death on proof 
of embezzlement and other misconduct. 

During his reign the influence of the Brfthmans increased 
considerably. The SOmdeo was still worshipped ; and before 
a battle, it was still the practice to call upon the Deodhftis or 
tribal priests to tell the omens by examining the legs of 
fowls.* This, however, did not prevent the king from 
encouraging Hindu priests. When the tank at Misagftrh 
was completed, Brahmans were called in to consecrate it ; 
temples for the worship of Siva were erected under the king's 
orders at Derg&on and Bishn&th, and grants of hnd were 
made for the maintenance of Brfthmans and of Hindu 
temples. It is recorded, however, that, on one occasion, shortly 
after gifts had been distributed to the Brfthmans, a son of the 
king died, and Pratftp Singh was so enraged in oonsequenoe 
that, for a time, he persecuted them, and even put some of 
them to death. 



* The Ahoms were moet tniper- left the hoaae he was residhu^ in 
ffciiloai, and on sereral oooarions it merely beoaose a ioreeeh owThad 
it narrated that the king hastily perched on it. 
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At ihe instigation of the Brahmans the Mah&ponishiaBj 
whose tenets were rapidly gaining ground, were subjected to 
much persecution and several of their Gos&ins or priests were 
put to death. 

The Ahom language continued to be the medium of con« 
Tersation between the king and his nobles, but Hindus were 
often appointed as katakUy or envoys, in preference to Ahoms, 
who were sometimes found wanting in intelligence. 

Among the miscellaneous events of this reign may be 
mentioned a bad outbreak of cattle disease in 1618, which 
carried off many cows and buffaloes, and a flight of locusts in 
1641^ which spread all over the country from west to east, 
and caused such widespread devastation that a &mine resulted 
from it. A great deal of damage was done by lightning; 
two palaces were destroyed in this way and also the house in 
which the S6mded were kept, the temple at Bishnath and 
the king's elephant house or Pilkhana. 

The following interesting remarks on the Ahoms of this 
period are extracted from the Padishahiamah * : '' The 
inhabitants shave the head and clip off beard and whiskers. 
They eat every land and water animal. They are very black 
and loathsome in appearance. The chiefe travel on elephanta 
or country ponies ; but the army consists only of foot soldiers. 
The fleet is large and well fitted out. The soldiers use bows 
and arrows and matchlocks, but do not come up in coarage 
to the Muhammadan soldiers, though they are very brave in 
naval engagements. On the march they quickly and dezto^ 
ously fortify their encampments with mud walls and bamboo 
palisades, and surround the whole with a ditch.'' 

During his mortal illness^ Prat&p Singh was attended by Bhagi 

his three sons Sur&mpha, SutyinphA and 8&i. The l^^/g^i^, 

mentioned, who was the youngest, collected a number of pha), 

armed men in readiness to seize his brothers and force his 1^^ ^ 

1644L 
way to the throne as soon as his &ther died, but the eldest^ 

Saiftmph&, after obtaining the support of his brother 
• Apod Bloehmaant J. k. 8. B., 1872i page 55. 
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Sntyinphft^ by saying that he himself was childless and 
promising to make him his heir, closed the gates of the city 
and disarmed and ejected the conspirators. 

On Prat&p Singh's death, the chief nobles offered the 
throne to Sutyinpha, bat he remained true to his word and 
refused to accept it over the head of his elder brother. Sorftm* 
ph& was accordingly saluted as king. Soon afterwards Sai 
conspired against him and was arrested and put to death. 

Sur&mph& was a man altog^ether destitute of the ordinary 
principles of morality. He first cohabited with one of his 
father's wives. Subsequently he fell in love with a married 
woman of the Chetia clan and, having caused her husband to 
be poisoned, took her to his harem. She adopted a nephew 
of her first husband, and this youth was declared heir- 
apparent by the king, who thereby broke the promise he had 
made to Sutyinpha at the time of his accession. The boy died 
soon afterwards, and one of Sutyinpha's sons was accused of 
having poisoned him. Sutyinph& was accordingly ordered to 
surrender him to be executed, and was deprived of all his 
possessions. At the same time the king, at the instigation of 
his paramour, called upon each of the chief nobles to furnish 
a son for burial with his adopted child. Whether this order 
was actually carried into effect is not clear, but the result of 
it was to exasperate the nobles beyond endurance. Overtures 
were made to Sutyinphft, who agreed, though very reluctantly, 
to supersede his brother. The city was entered by a body of 
armed men, and Sur§.mph&, who was taken completely by sur« 
prise, was deposed and removed to a remote place in the hills, 
where he was eventually poisoned. Owing to his depositicm^ 
he is generally known as the Bhaga Raja. 

The only occurrences in his reign worthy of mention are 
the construction of the Salaguri Road and the ignominious 
expulsion of some Kachari envoys, who came to offer their 
king's congratulations on the occasion of his accession, 
because the letter which they brought was sealed with the 
seal of a Singh, and not of a Phukan, i.e., of an independent 
ruler and not a subordinate chief • 
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There was a heavy flood in 1642^ in which many cattle 
were washed away and drowned. Several earthquakes occurred 
in the same year. 

The practice of burying persons in the graves of deceased Ahom 
notabilities was common amongst the Ahoms ; and the dis- o^^^mg. 
satis&ction which led to Surampha^s downfall was due, not 
to his following the old practice, but to the status of the 
proposed victims. When Pratap Singh's mother died, he 
entombed with her four elephants, ten horses and seven men. 
An account of the Ahom funeral customs is given in the 
Fatkiyah i ^Jbriyah, from which the following extract is 
taken: — "They bury their dead with the head towards 
the east, and the feet towards the west. The chiefs erect 
vaults for their dead, kill the women and servants of the 
deceased, and put into the vaults necessaries of various kinds, 
such as elephants, gold and silver vessels, carpets, clothes and 
food. They fix the head of the corpse rigidly with poles, and 
put a lamp with plenty of oil, and a torch-bearer alive into 
the vault to look after the lamp. Ten such vaults were 
opened by order of the Nawab, and property worth about 
90,000 rupees was recovered.'' 

According to Colonel Dalton, this account of the burial 
of Ahom magnates has been confirmed by more recent dis- 
coveries. He says :— " About twenty years ago, several 
mounds, known to be the graves of Ahom kings, were opened 
and were [found to contain, not only the remains of the 
kings, but of slaves, male and female, and of animals that 
had been immolated to serve their masters in Hades ; 
also gold aud silver vessels, food, raiment, arms, etc., were 
not wanting/' 

Sutyinphft, who now ascended the throne, was usually Kariyft 
known as the Nariy& (sick) Raja on account of his indifferent ^i^ 
health ; he suffered from curvature of the spine, whence the jin*^)^ 
nickname Eekora (crooked) was also sometimes applied to 1644 to 
him. His installation was effected with great pomp. 
Amongst otlier amusements provided to celebrate the occa- 
sion, the people were entertained with the spectacle of fights 
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between elephantB, between an elephant and a tiger, and 
between a tiger and a crocodile. Hie first act was to pnt to 
death certain officiak who were stispected of being opposed to 
his usurpation of the throne. Soon afterwards one of his 
wivesi who was the sister of the Barb& Ooh&in, persuaded him 
that the son of his chief queen was conspiring with her 
&ther, the Barp&tra Qoh&in. The son in question was 
invited to dinner by the king and treacherously put to death. 
The Barp&tra Ooh&in was also executed, and his daughter was 
deposed from her position as chief queen. This rank was then 
conferred on the woman who had made the mischieC She 
afterwards tried to poison the king's mind against another 
of his sons, named Khahua Gt)h&in, and instigated an 
unsuccessful attempt to murder him. 
Ezpedi- In June 1646, an expedition was sent to subjugate the 

tiont Baflas.* The troops ascended the Dikrftng and looted several 
the villages, but they were much harassed by the Daflas, who 

I^*^* fought with bows and arrows, and eventually retreated without 
achieving their object. The king was so enraged at the 
failure of the expedition that he dismissed the Burhft GK>h&in 
and Barp&tra Oohain, who were in command, and, to complete 
their disgrace, made them appear in public in female attire. 
In the following January, a second expedition was despatched ; 
and the Daflas, who, aided by the Miris, ventured to flight 
a pitched battle, were utterly defeated. The expedition 
marched through their country, destroying the viUages and 
granaries, and looting cattle to the number of about a thou* 
sand. These operations resulted in the full submission of the 
hillmen. In the same year the Tip&m Raja, who had witfahdd 
the payment of tribute, was arrested and put to death ; and an 
expedition was sent against the Eh&mting N&gas, which 
seems to have been fairly successful. 
The king Eukure Khow& Ooh&in, the son of the chief queen, gave 
h ^Sr^ gresd, dissatis&etion to the people by his cruelty, and at the 

Boues. ^rp,^^ ^^^ ^j ^^ ^^ .^ themtelTes"8iiig"or"Nyi«iig** 

given M '* 8mgi " which I asiome and the locality deeeribed is t&Kt 
means Pafla. The Daflas oaU now inhabited bj this tribe. 
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lune time alienated the nobles by hiB oyerbearing and 
insulting behayiour towards them. The king was asked to 
remonstrate with him^ but he declined to do so. At the 
same timei the delicate state of his health prevented him from 
attending regularly to public business. He became increas- 
ingly unpopular; and eventually, in November 1648, he was 
deposed Irf the nobleSi headed by the Burha Gohain, and his 
son Sut&ml& was made king in his stead.'l^ A few days later 
he was poisoned ; some say that his chief queen was buried 
alive in his grave, and others that she and her son were 
crushed to death. Daring this reign there was some further 
discussion with the Kach&ri king as to his status. The 
latter objected to being described as '' established and 
protected by the Ahoms/' but he seems to have waived his 
objections on being promised an Ahom princess in marriage. 

SutftmlA, on ascending the throne, assumed.the Hinduname Jaya- 
oC Jayadhvaj Singh. Owing to his flight from Garhg&on at ^^ 
the time of the Muhammadan invasion^ which will be (Sutimli), 
described further on, he is also known as the '' Bhagania ^^ ^ 
(fugitive) Baja.^' On the day of his accession the people were 
entertained with fights between wild animals. The Sdmde5 
was placed on the throne ; guns were fired, bands played and 
largess was distributed. Presents were also made to the 
Brfthmans. The Daflas, the Kach&ri king and the Muham- 
madan governor at Oauhftti sent messages of congpratulation 
and presents. The Raja of Jaintia, who did the same, 
coupled his felicitations with a request to be given back the 
provinces of Dimarua and KuphanAli, which had been ceded 
the Ahoms, but his petition was refused. 

The new king shared the fate of all usurpers, and several 
conspiracies were formed against him, which he repressed 
with ferocious severity. In one, the Burh& Oohftin was 
concerned, and he and his fellow conspirators were tortured 

* So Eltinath and some of the all, eipressed a wish to abdicate in 
Bmranjii^ Others, which are faroor of SntAmli* and that he 
uoaDv tniatworihy, say that the died a natural death soon after- 
king nli ill and, being neglected by wards. 



faqpff 
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to death by the barbaroos expedient of placing live coals in 
their mouths. On another occasion the Bar Gbh&in helped 
some of the persons implicated to make g^ood their escape. 
As a punishment, he was stripped naked and whipped, and 
made to eat the flesh of his own son. 

In 1650 an expedition was sent to punish the Lakma 
Mamst N&gas for a raid committed by them. They were put to 
,^f^' • flight and a village was burnt, but the punishment was not 
suflicient to act as a deterrent. Fresh raids were perpetrated, 
and four years later a second expedition was found necessary. 
The Lakmas, armed with spears, made an unexpected attack 
on the Ahom troops, but were driven off by a detachment of 
Dafla archers that accompanied the force. A stockade was 
then taken, and many of the N&gas who defended it were 
killed. Soon afterwards the Ahom force was again surprised, 
but the Lakmas failed to drive home their attack, and took 
refuge in the hills, whither the Ahom soldiers found it 
difficult to follow them, on account of the stony gpround to 
which their bare feet were unaccustomed. The N&gas now 
asked for a cessation of hostilities, and then treacherously 
attacked the envoy who was sent to treat with them. The 
Ahoms, therefore, after receiving reinforcements, renewed 
their advance. They were unable to come up with their 
nimble foes, but destroyed their houses and stores of grain. 
Eventually the Nfiga chief came in and made his submis* 
sion. He agreed to pay tribute, and in return was given a 
hill, the possession of which had previously been in dispute. 

In 1655 the Miris made a raid and killed two Ahom 

subjects. The force sent against them defeated vrith 

considerable loss a body of three hundred Miris and burned 

twelve of their villages ; the tribe then gave way and agreed 

to pay an annual tribute of bison, horses, tortoises, swords and 

yellow beads (probably amber), and gave up twelve men to 

the Ahoms in the place of the two whom .they had killed* 

K.^ioM In 1847 4jje Raja of Jaintia seized an Ahom trader and, 

Jainiu ^ he would not release him, Jayadhvaj Singh retaliated by 

"f ^, arresting a number of Jaintia traders at Sonapur. This led 
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to a cessation of all intercourse between the two countries 
for eight years. The Jaintia Raja then made overtures to 
the Bar Phukan at Oauhatij and friendly relations were 
re-established. 

In 1658 Pramata Bai rebelled against his grand&ther 
Jasa Manta Bai^ Raja of Jaintia^ and called on the tributaiy 
chief of Oobha to help him. The latter refused^ and Pramata 
R&i thereupon destroyed four of his villages. He appealed 
for help to the Eacharis^ who were preparing to come to 
his assistance^' when the local Ahom officials intervened and 
said that^ as the Ahoms were the paramount power, it was 
they whose protection should be sought. The Oobha chief 
accordingly went with seven hundred men to Jayadhvaj 
Singh and begged for help. Orders were issued to the Bar 
Phukan to establish him in Khagarij&n, corresponding more 
or less to the modem Nowgong, and this was accordingly 
done. 

Shah Jah&n^ the Mughal Emperor of Delhi, fell sick in Ahoms 
1658, and Prta N&r&yan, Raja of Koch Bihar,* took advan- ^onquw 
tage of the confusion caused by the wars of succession that A««i^tin^ 
followed to throw off the Muhammadan yoke. He made 
raids into Oo&lp&ra, and two of the local chiefs fled to Beltola, 
where Jayadhvaj Singh took them under his protectioxk. 



*In his analysis of the Fathiyah 
i *lbriffak Bloohmann calls this 
king Bhim Nftrftyan, bat he notes 
that some manusoripts have also 
Pern NftrAyan. There can be no 
doubt that the proper reading 
sboald be Prin Nftrftyan. This is 
the name giren in the Kooh, as 
well as in the Ahom, chronicles. 
The author of the Fathiyah % 
'Ihrivah describes this ruler as a 
"nol>le. mighty king, powerful 
and fond of company. He nerer 
took his lip from the edge of the 
bowl nor his hand from the flaffon; 
he was continually surrounded by 
singing women and was so addic- 
ted to the pleasures of the harem 



that he did not look after his king« 
dom. His palace is regal, has a 
ghutulkkaua, a danhant private 
rooms, accommodation for the 
harem, for servants, baths and 
fountains, and a garden. In the 
town there are flower-beds in the 
streets and trees to both sides of 
them. The people use the sword« 
firelock and arrows as weapons. 

" The arrows are generally poi- 
soned ; their mere touch is fataL 
Some of the inhabitants are en- 
chanters ; they read formulas upon 
water and give it to the wounded 
to drink, who then recover. Hie 
men and the women are rarely 
good-looking." 
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The Mahammadmn F^ujdir of K&mmp and Hftjo tried to 
oppoee Inm, but the bulk of his troops had been withdrawn 
by Prince Shnja; he was defeated by Piftn N&rtyan'a 
army nnder his Vazir Bhaw&n&th, and retreated to 
Gaah&ti. 

In the meantime Jayadhraj Singh, who was also on the 
alert to take advantage of the dissensions amongst the 
Mughals, assembled a strong army, threw two bridges 
over the Eallang and advanoed towards Oauh&ti. On 
arriving, he found that the Faujd&r had fled without waiting 
to be attacked. Twenty cannon and a nnmber of horses, 
guns, etc., which there had been no time to remove, fell into 
his hands. Prftn N&r&yan now proposed an offensive and 
defensive alliance against the Muhammadans and a friendly 
division of their possessions in Assam, he taking the traet 
lying on the north bank of the Brahmaputra and the Ahoms 
that on the south. His advances were rejected by the 
Ahoms who were elated by their easy capture of Oauh&tL 
They marched against the Koches and, after a slight ched^ 
defeated them twice and drove them across the Sankosh. 
They thus became the masters of the whole of the Brahnu^ 
putra valley, and nearly three years elapsed before any efEort 
was made by the Muhammadans to regain their lost territory. 
During this period, a number of the inhabitants of villages in 
Lower Assam were transported to the eastern provinces. 
According to the Alamgimdmak the Ahoms^ not content 
with their conquest of the whole of the Brahmaputra valley, 
plundered and laid waste the country to the south of it^ 
almost as &r as Dacca itself. 
Mir When Mir Jumlah was made governor of Bengal, and 

iSJn' ^^ occupied Dacca after the flight of Prince Shnja to 
of Afiam. Arakan, Jayadhvaj Singh sent an envoy to him to say that 
he had taken possession of the country solely in order to 
protect it from the Koches, and that he was prepared to hand 
it over to any officer whom the governor might send for tiie 
purpose. 

Rashid Kh&n was accordingly deputed to receive baok 
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ihe Imperial lands. On his approach^ the Ahoms abandoned 
Dhabrii and fell back beyond the Mon&s river, but he 
snspected a snare and waited for reinforcements before taking 
possession of the tract which they had abandoned. When 
the Ahom king heard of the retreat of his troops, he caused 
the two Phukans who were responsible for it to be arrested 
and put in chains, and appointed the B&doli Phokan to be 
Neog Phokan and Commander-in-Chief. He also ordered the 
Jogighop& fort at the mouth of the Monas to be strengthened 
and a new fort to be constructed on the opposite bank of the 
Brahmaputra, and sent a letter to Bashid Khan calling upon 
him to withdraw his troops. These matters were duly 
reported to Mir Jumlah who, in the meantime, had taken the 
field in person against Pr&n Nar&yan. He occupied Koch 
Bih&r, but &dled to capture the Baja, who escaped to Bhutan. 
He left a garrison of five thousand men in Koch Bih&r and 
then, on the 4th January 1662, set forth on his invasion of 
Assam. Bashid Khan joined him at Bangam&ti, but the 
local zamindars, thinking it impossible that he could defeat 
the Ahoms, held aloof. Owing to the dense jungle and the 
numerous rivers, the journey was most tedious, and the daily 
marches rarely exceeded four or five miles. 

At last, after many delays, he arrived opposite the Ahom OaptoM 
fort at Jogighopa with a force of twelve thousand ^^^^^q^* 
and thirty thousand foot.* The garrison, which was suffer- 
ing from some form of violent epidemic disease, possibly 
cholera, and had a total strength of only twelve thousand, 
was overawed by this formidable army and, after a very 
faint-hearted resistance, evacuated the fort and beat a hasty 
retreat to Srigh&t and P&ndu. The author of the Pathi^ah % 
*Ibri]/ah gives the following description of the fort at 
Jogighopa : — " It is a large and high fort on the Brahmaputra. 

* Th6M figares are taken from at Garhgfton " 12,000 horse and 

the Bmtanj is, T he Muhammadan nomeroai foot," and tJiero it, there- 

ohroniolet contain no information fore, g^ood groand for beliering 

Sf tothe original strength of Mir that the estimate in the Burmnj$9 

Jumlah' s army. It is stated, is not exoessiyt. 
howerer, that he had with him 
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Farther 
adyance. 



Ooonpa- 

tion of 
Qauhftti. 



Near it the enemy had dug many lioles for the horses to 
fall into, and pointed pieces of bamboo (pdnjii) had been 
stuck in the holes. Behind the holes, for about half a 
shot's distance, on even ground, they had made a ditch, 
and behind this ditch, near the fort, another one three yards 
deep. The latter was also full of pointed bamboos. This 
is how the Ahoms fortify all their positions. They make 
their forts of mud. The Brahmaputra is south of the fort, 
and on the east is the Monas.'' 

Mir Jumlah now divided his army into two divisions, one 
of which marched up the south bank of the Brahmaputra^ 
while he himself, with the main body, crossed the Monis by 
a bridge of boats and advanced along the north bank. The 
fleet kept pace with the army. It comprised a number of 
girdbi, or large vessels carrying about fourteen g^uns and 
about fifty or sixty men, each of which was in tow of four 
ioiahs, or lighter boats propelled by oars. Most of the 
ffhrdbi were in charge of European officers, amongst whom 
Portuguese predominated.* The total number of vessels of 
all kinds was between three and four hundred. 

On receiving news of the loss of Jogighopa, Jayadhvaj 
Singh hastily despatched large reinforcements to Srigh&t and 
Pandu, but the Muhammadans arrived before them. 

The Ahom forces again declined an engagement. The 
troops on the north bank fled to Kajali so rapidly as to escape a 
turning movement attempted by a detachment under Bashid 
Khan. Those south of the river were not so fortunate ; they 
were overtaken by a flying force, and large numbers of 
them were killed. The fort at Srighat, which was protected 
by a palisade of large logs of wood, was demolished, and 



* An interesting account of the 
experienceB of one of the Dutch- 
men aocompanying the expedition 
Ib given in The Zoss of the Ter 
Sc helling, which has heen repro- 
duced in a work styled Tale» of 
Skipwrecki and Adventures at 
Sea. (London, 2nd Kdn., 1852, 
n. 705.) A short history of the 



invasion will also be f oand in an 
old work entitled Pwtiemiar 
events, or ike matt comidertMe 
passages after the War if Fim 
Years or thereahamtt in tk§ 
Empire of The Oreai MogmL 
Tom II, by Mont. F. Benue^i 
London, 1671, 
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Ghmh&tij whichi at this time, was wholly or chiefly on the 
north bank of the river, was occupied on the 4th February 
1662. A fort at Beltola succumbed to a night attack, and 
the garrison was put to the sword. 

When news of this fresh misfortune reached E&jali, the Ahomfl 
panic-stricken Ahoms left it and fled to Samdhara. Strenu- ^!^^ 
ous efforts were here made to arrest the further progress of Sbndhara. 
the Muhammadans. The army was divided into two parts, 
one of which, under the command of Bheba and the Bar 
Ooh&in, with the Tipftm Raja, the Barp&tra Goh&in and 
other officers, was posted on the north bank, while the other 
parti under the Bhitarual O chain, assisted by the Bar Phukan, 
the Sadiya Khowa Ooh&in and others, was stationed on the 
south bank. The fortifications of Samdhara, and of Simla* 
garh on the opposite side of the river, were strengthened and 
surrounded by trenches, in front of which holes were dug 
and planted with pdnjis. In the meantime, after halting three 
days at Oauhati, where the Darrang Baja came in and made 
his submission,''^ Mir Jumlah started on his march for Garh- 
gfton, the Ahom capital. Half way to S&mdhara the whole 
army crossed to the south bank in boats, the passage occupy* 
ing two days. The Dimarua Kaja sent in his nephew to 
attend on the Nawab and explained his own absence on the 
ground of sickness. One night there was a very violent 
storm on the river and a number of the ships accompanying 
the expedition were upset. There was also a panic among the 
horses, many of which jumped into the river. 

The advance alone: the south bank continuedi and on the Foxt st 

Simlagarh that a cannon ball fired from it passed over the gtoniu 



* The tabmiMion of the Baja of 
Dairang is recorded only in the 
Mnhammadan ohroniolef. Hit 
name ia there g^ren aa Makardvaj, 
hat the name of the Darrang 
Baja of thia period wae Surya 
Kiityan. A Raja of BAni who 
Kredahout thif time was named 
liakardhaj, and it is^ poaiiUe that 



it ia this chief who is referred to. 
On the other hand, when the next 
Ahom king came to the throne, it ia 
stated that the Baja of Darranff sent 
him a message of conj^ratalation 
and so restored the friendly rda* 
tions which hadheen interrupted 
daring the Mohammadan invasion* 
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Nawib^B ient. Thk fort oocupiAd a vety wbnmg itiaitegie 
position. It lay between the Brahmaputra on the north and a 
range of hills on the fouthi and wai protected on the olher 
two sides by walls with batUements on which nnmeroiKi cannon 
were moonted. Outside the walls were the newly-excavated 
trenches and pits stndded with panju. To aroid the loM of 
life which woold have been inyolTed in storming it> a siege 
was decided on. Mounds were thrown up within gunshot 
and cannon were mounted on them^ but the walls of the fort 
were so thick that the cannon balls made but little impressioB* 
Gradually^ howeverj and under heavy fire^ trenohesy or ooverad 
ways, were carried dose up to the walls. A nig^attaek on 
these trenches was vepulsedi though with diflkulty, and a 
night or two later (on the 26th Fbbruaiy) the final assault 
was ddivered. The resistance made by the defenders was 
comparatively feeble and, as soon as they found that the wall 
had been scaled and the gate broken opeui they fled preoi- 
pitately without attempting to save their guns and otiier 
war material^ all of which fell into the hands of the victots. 
On entering the place next day, Mir Jumlah was surprised at 
the strength of the fortifications and, in view of the bimve^f of 
the Ahom soldiers at this period, it is diflBcult to explain why 
a more stubborn defence was not made, unless it was beoaoss 
on this, as on many other occasions, they had the misfortune 
to be under inefficient or timid leaders. 
NftTsl On the fall of Simlagarh the garrison of ^"^^h^ra kst 

^^^ heart and, having destroyed their store of gunpowderj fled 
KoKJibar. without waiting to be attacked. Mir Jumlah placed a garrison 
in S&mdharaand appointed a Muhammad an official as Ikujdar 
of Eoli&bar. Here, as elsewhere, marauding was strietiy for- 
bidden, and the villagers brought in^ supplies freely. Mir 
Jumlah rested his army for three days at Kdilbar and then 
continued his march. At this point the country along tiie 
bank of the river is very hiUy, and he had to lead his troops 
along a more level route, which lay some distanos inland* 
The fleet thus became isolated, and tiie Ahoms, seeing their 
opportunity, attacked it with their own fleet of sevsn or eij^t 
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hundred shipflj joBt niter it had been anchored at the end of 
the first day^B jonmej above Koli&bar. The cannonade^ which 
lasted the whole nighti was heard by the armj^ and a force 
was at once desjM^hed to the assistance of the fleet. This 
fotoe reached the bank of the river at daybreak^ and the 
AhomSj on hearing the sound of its tmmpetSj took fright 
and fled. They were pursued by the Muhammadans^ who 
captured over three hundred of their ships.* The march 
was flien continued to Salagarhj which the Ahoms evacuated 
(m the approach of the Muhammadans. At this place, 
sevenal Ahom officiab appeared with letters from Jayadhvaj 
Singh asking for peace. His overtures were rejected^ as it was 
thought that they were not sincere^ and that his object was to 
cause delayi or a decrease in the vigilance of the invaders. 

The Ahom force under the Bar GohHin on the north bank Ahoms 
of the Brahmaputra^ after evacuating Samdharai retreated ^||^hiui/ 
eastwardsj laying waste the country and forcing the inhabit- 
ants to leave their villages^ so as to deprive the Muhammadans 
of supplies in the event of their attempting to follow ^^rn, 
Ifir Jumlah, howeveri kept his army on the south bank of 
the river, and did not greatly trouble himself about the Bar 
GK>hftin^s troops, beyond sending occasional detachments across 
the riverto harass his march and attack his camps. In one 
or two of these minor engagements the Ahom writers daim 
that the Bar Gk>h&in was victorious, but, if so, his success was 
not sufficiently great to encourage him to run the risk of 
allowing himself to be cut ofE from further retreat up the valley; 
and^ as the Muhammadan army advanced up the south bankj 
he continued his retreat along the north. 



^Thit data] defeat of the Ahoms 
isdeseribed hj the Mahammadan 
MitariaBS and by the Dateh 
author of the Wr4ek of ike T$r 
8eMling. It is not mentioned 
in the Bmranfiit which are nsnaDy 
pvfeetly inuik in admitting 
f ev« ses > In some of them, it 
is stated that Jayadhvaj Bingh 
oidsred an attaek to be made on 



the Mahammadan fleet bat that the 
DeodhlLis examined the legs of 
fowls and foond the omens on- 
favoorable ; they are sflent as to 
what followed, bat the defeat may 
be inferred from the sabseqoeot 
statement that the king was in- 
formed of the defeat of his land 
and naval foroes. 

X 2 
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When Jayadliva] Singh leamt of the misfortnneB that had 
behllen his armieBj he sent orders to the commanders on both 
banks to concentrate at Lakh&u or Lakhngarh. 

This they did, bat when Mir Jomlah arrived there, on 
the 9th March^ thej retreated further np the Brahmaputra 
after a resistance so feeble that it is not even mentioned in 
the Musalman accounts of the expedition. 
Ohuigw Lakhau lies at what was then the confluence of the 

S B^ Dihing and the Brahmaputra. At the period in questioni 
mapatra. the latter river flowed down the course {of what is now 
called the Lohit river, along the north of the M&juli istand, 
while the Dihing followed the present channel of the 
Brahmaputra to the south of it, and, after receiving the waters 
of the Disang and the Dikhu, united with the Brahmaputra 
at its western extremity. At a still earlier period the 
Dihing is believed to have flowed into the Brahmaputra 
further east than the Buii Dihing does now. At that time, 
according to native traditions, the Dikhu had an independ- 
ent course as far as Kijalimukh, part of which still survives 
in the Majuli as the Tuni river, and part in Nowgong, as the 
Kallang. 
Flight of Jayadhvaj Singh now resolved on flight, and orders were 
^J^ issued for the collection of a thousand boats in which to 
remove his property. The Burhi Gohfiin and some others 
were ordered to remain at Ghurhgfion, while the king with the 
Bar Barua and Bar Phukan fled, first to Charaideo, and thea 
to T&r&is&t. Here he held a council, at which there was a 
consensus of opinion that it was impossible to resist the 
Muhammadan host. He sent envoys with presents to sue 
for peace, but his overtures were again rejected and he was 
told that Mir Jumlah would soon be in Ghffhg&on, where alone 
he would treat with the Baja. The Ahom king then 
continued his flight to Tip&m and thence to Nimrup^ 
the easternmost province of his kingdom. He was accom- 
panied by a number of his nobles and about five thousand 
men. The Bar Goh&in fled to Tira, and many of the otbw 
officials took shelter on the Majuli. 



kittg. 
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The Dihing was so shallow above its junction with the Q&rh^n 
Brahmapatra that it was impossible for the fleet to go farther. ^^^P^^* 
Mir Jomlahj theref ore^ left it at Lakh&u. After halting there 
for three dajs, daring which time he was joined by a nomber 
of deserters from the Ahom caase^ he set oat with his land 
forces along the direct road to Oarhg&on. Debargaon was 
reached in two days. The third day he halted^ and^ on the 
foarth^ he marched to Gajpar. Here he heard of the flight of 
the Baja and at once despatched a flying colamn with all 
speed to Ghurhg&on to seize the elephants and other property 
which had not already been removed. Next day the main 
body encamped at the month of the Dikhn^ and the day 
following, the 17th March, the Nawab entered Garhgfton and 
oocapied the Baja's palace. Eighty-two elephants and nearly 
tiiree lakhs of rapees' worth of gold and silver were f oond 
at Qarhgfton, and also aboat 170 storehoases, each containing 
from one to ten thousand mannds of rice. 

Daring the whole expedition the Mahammadans had taken 
six htmdred and seventy«6ve cannon, inclnding one which 
threw balls weighing more than two hnndred pounds, aboat 
9,000 matchlocks and other gans, a large quantity of gan« 
powder, saltpetre, iron shields, solphar and lead, and more than 
a thousand ships, many of which accommodated from sixty 
to eighty sailors. It is said that Mir Jumlah opened a mint 
at Oarhg^n and caused money to be struck there in the name 
of the Delhi Emperor. The Muhammadans occupied a num« 
ber of villages, and the inhabitants soon began to accept the 
position and to settle down quietly under their new rulers. 

It was the Nawab's intention to spend the rainy season at 
Lakhau, but three days' continuous downpour indicated an 
early commencement of the monsoon, and, as the captured 
elephants were not yet fully trained and could not be got to 
work properly, and without them it was impossible to transport 
in time the booty taken at Qarhg&on, it was resolved instead 
to camp at Mathurapur, seven miles south-east of Oarhgfton, 
a garrison being left at the latter place under Mir Murtaz&, 
who had orders to despatch the captured cannon and other 
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boot/to Daooa. DetaohmfflitB were posted at Silpiiii, Deo- 

pftai, Oajpor and Abhaypar, and JaU KhAn wae aent to 

guard the Dihing river* 

Ifaham- £y this time the rainB had set in ; loooinoti0n became 

g^„ difficulty and the real troublee of the invaders began. The 

Rra^ Ahomsj although no longer vdlling to haiard a generdl 

doring^^ engagement^ were by no means inclined to snbmit to a perma- 

the noiu. nent occupation of their country ; and they took advantngeof 

the inclemency of the season to oat off ftr wnmnniAa.fin pM and 

supplies^ to seize and kill all stragglers from the main body^ 

and to harass the Muhammadan girrisonB by reported 

surprises^ especially at night. A successful night attadc 

was made upon Oajpnr^ and the laroops there were all killed. 

Sarand&s Kh&ni who was sent to retake the plaee, could not 

reach it without ships. Muhammad Murftd was aoooid- 

ingly sent vdth reinforcements and ships, but Sazand&i Slhin 

quarrelled with him and turned back. He therefoie pushed 

forward alone, but perished with almostall his men in anight 

attack ; his whole fleet was captured and the sailors were almost 

all killed. At Deopani the Ahoms threw np trenohes round 

the Muhammadan fort and were oontinually on the aleit to 

take it by assault, but in this case, misfortune was aTorted fay 

the timely arrival of reinf oroements. 

As it was found that the inhabitants of the viDages nesr 
the outposts often joined in these operations, the Muham- 
madans found it necessary to adopt very strong meaanres as 
a deterrent ; they gave out that they would put to deatk 
all the males iu villages in which any wounded men were 
found aftw an engagement, and, after this ezempluy punishr 
ment had been inflicted in one or two cases, the people in 
their immediate neighbourhood gave no further troiible. 

With the progress of the rains, however, Mir Jomlah 
found it more and more difficult to maintain his oatparts^ 
and they were withdrawn to (Hrhgaon and M a th ma pur. 
These places alone r^oiained in his hands. AUtiie rest of 
the country was re-^occupied by the Ahoms, and Jayadhvaj 
Singh returned from Namrup to Sdagari, only four stages 
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dktaiit firam Gmriigftoii. ETen Oarhgfton and MaihiuApar 
wert 80 eloMly niTested thai^ if a man ventured to leave tiie 
eamp^ he was eertain to be shot. 

About this time, negotiations for peace were opened^ but 
aooonnts differ as to who began them. They fell through, 
the Ahoms Bay, beoanse ihe terms offered were not accepted, 
while the Mnhammadan writers assert that the Ahom Com* 
Biaiider-in-Chief had agreed to them subject to the ax^nroval 
cC the king, but changed his mind on the Mnhammadan main 
body retreatbg from Mathurapur to Oarhgfton. This he inter- 
preted as a sign of weakness, but, in reality, it was occasioned 
by a bad outbreak of epidemic disease at Matibiurapur, and the 
cansequent necessity of moving the troops to fresh quarters.* 

The Ahoms renewed their attacks upon Oarhgfton, and in Ahomt 
one of their assaults succeeded in burning down a number ^^^J^tL^ 
of houses. On another occasi<m they entered a bamboo fort aUaskn oa 
wkiek the Muhammadans had constructed, and occupied half ^^^8*^* 
of Oarhgfton ; they were repulsed, but with great difficulty. 
The Muhammadans were now reduced to severe straits. They 
were exposed to constant attacks both by day and by night. 
The only food generally obtainable was coarse rice and limes. 
Salt was sold at thirty rupees per se^, butter at fourteen 
rupees a seer, and opium at sixteen rupees a tola. Fever and 
dysentery became terribly prevalent; and a detachment which 
nnmbered fifteen hundred men at the beginning of the war 
was reduced to five hundred ; numy horses also died. To add 
to his troubles Mir Jumlah heard that Prftn N&rftyan had 
returned, and driven away the garris<m he had left in Koch 
Bihftr. The troops, commanders and common soldi«*s alike, 
had become utterly dispirited, and they thought only of 
returning to their own h<Hnes. 

* In the FatU^ah i 'Ibri^ak it (2) the payment of 600 ele- 

k ttid titft Mir Jtunkh demand- phantf and WOJOOO 

tolaa of gold and f ilTer» 

(1) the oetnon of all the (8) a daughter of the king 

eoiuxfciy up to Garb- for the Imnerial harem. 

gion. (4) an aanaal tduMbe <d ftfif 

ekphaatf. 
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^^y At the end of September^ however, the rains ceased and 

im^Te^ matters improved. Communications became easier and, 

^^ J^* in the latter part of October, fresh supplies were received from 

doMof BengaL The Ahoms gradually withdrew, after sufiering 

rtmi. defeat in several engagements. The Baduli Phukan deserted 

to the Muhammadans, and his example was followed by many 

others. He submitted to Mir Jumlah a plan for hunting 

down the Ahom king. He was given three or four thousand 

fighting men for the purpose, and was appointed Subadar 

of the country between Garhg&on and N&mrup. But again 

difficulties arose. Owing to &mine in Bengal, further 

supplies were not forthcoming. Mir Jumlah fell ill, and could 

only travel by palanquin ; and his troops weresodisc<mtented 

that large numbers threatened to desert rather than pass 

another rainy season in Ghurhg&on. 

Oonelii. Mir Jumlah was thus compelled to listen to the Raja's 

•ioii of repeated overtures, and peace was agreed to on the following 

*^*^' terms : — 

(1) Jayadhvaj Singh to send a daughter to the Im- 

perial harem.'^ 

(2) Twenty thousand tolas of gold, six times this 

quantity of silver and forty elephants to be 
made over at once. 

(3) Three hundred thousand tolas of silver and ninefy 

elephants to be supplied within twelve months. 

(4) Six sons of the chief nobles to be made over as 

hostages pending compliance with the last 
mentioned condition. 
(6) Twenty elephants to be supplied annually. 

(6) The country west of the Bharali river on the north 

bank of the Brahmaputra and of the Kftiyng on 
the south to be ceded to the Emperor of BelhL 

(7) All prisoners and the &mily of the Baduli Phukan 

to be given up. 

• Preramably this waf the girl of Bf. 18(X000, if mentioned in ths 
wbote marriage to Prince Muham- Madsir i 'Alamglri (Edn. BibL 
mad A'zam in 1668 with a dowry Ind., page 73). 
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A treaty was concladed accordingly^ and^ on the 9th 
January 1608| to the intense joy of his army^ Mir Jomlah 
gare the order to return to Bengal. 

The main body of the army marched down the south Mir 
bank of the Brahmaputra as far as Singiri Parbat, where it ^iltaxM to 
crossed to the north bank. Mir Jumlah himself travelled by Bengal 
pdlH from Oarhg&on to Lakhau^ by boat from Lakhau to 
Koliftbarj and from thence by palU to Eajalimukh^ a dis* 
tance of eighty -four miles. His army does not appear to 
have been harassed in any way by the enemy,* but its plight 
must have been very wretched. The scribe of the expedition 
says that during the four days^ march between Koli&bar and 
Kajali, the soldiers lived on water; and their animals on grass. 
Mir Jumlah rested a few days at Eajali, and while here (on 
the 7th February 1668) the army was frightened by a terrible 
storm of thunder and lightning; followed by a severe earth- 
quake; the shocks of which continued for half an hour. From 
K&jali a move was made to Oauhati; where Bashid Ehftn was 
installed; against his will; as Faujdar. 

The Nawab; who had had a relapse at K&jali; now became and dies 
seriously ill, and was constrained to give up his projected JjJ^inj. 
expedition to Koch Bih&r and to proceed direct to Dacca. Daooa. 
He grew worse and worse, and died, just before his ship 
reached Dacca, on the SOth March 1668. 

As soon as the Muhammadans had departed; Jayadhvaj 
Singh returned to Bakatft. He dismissed the Bar Oohain 
with ignominy, beating him; it is said; with the flat side of 
his sword, and dealt similarly with all other officials who had 
been found wanting in their conduct of the war. As a pre- 
caution, in the event of any subsequent invasion, he caused 
a stronghold to be constructed in N&mrup and collected a 
quantity of treasure there. 

* BoVinioa, who is followed by however, makes the same statemeitt 

GnoabhirftnitiayB that lome author- in hiM Partiemlar Svent9,orik0 

itiea state that Mir Jamlah wai moit Consid^rabh Poitagu afUr 

driTen back to Bengal, bat I have ike War of five yeare or there* 

teen no original record which in abotU in the Empire efihe Great 

any way bean this oat Bemier, Mogul, 
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Faikijfah i ^Ibrifoh says that i^'' The Mafllims whom we met 
in Assam are Aseamese in their habits^ and Mahammadans 
bat in name. In fact they like the Asaamese better than us. 
A few Mosalman strangers that had settled there, kept np 
prayers and fiists ; but they were forbidden to chant the oMom 
and read the word of God in public'^ 
Ciistonu The parda system was unknown and the womenj even 
^^ypl^ those of the Boyal family, went erery where without head 
oorerings. Polygamy was general. The poorer classes used a 
coarse doth for tiie head, another for the waist, and a third to 
throw over the shoulders. The richer people wore a kind of 
jacket as welL Some of the upper classes used a sort of low 
table, or wooden eidrpof, as a bed, but the common people 
slept on the gpround. Bich persons travelled in palanquins of 
peculiar construction. For riding on elephants, a kind of 
chair was used instead of a howdah. To sell an elephant 
was looked upon as a heinous crime. 

Betel-leaf and unripe areca-nuts were consumed in large 
quantities. The people were very skilful in the weaving of 
embroidered silk cloths. They made their boxes, trays, stools 
and chairs by carving them out of a single block of 
wood. With the exception of some temples and the gates 
of Oarhg&on, there were no masonry buildings ; rich and 
poor alike made their houses of wood, or bamboos, and 
g^rass. 

Their weapons were cannon, matchlocks, short swords, 
lances and bows and arrows. The bows were of bamboo, and 
the arrows were pointed with iron. The matehloeks and 
cannon were well cast. The gunpowder was of various 
kinds, and, for the best, the materials were imported frcnn 
Bengal. 

Military service was compulsory on all land-owners and 
cultivators, but most of them were great cowards. ''Like 
jackals they will commence a tremendous howl, and will, like. 
foxes, think that their noise frightens the lions of the bush. 
A small number of their fighting men may indeed checkmate 
thousands ; they are the true Ahoms, but their number does 
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not exceed 20^000.* They are given to night attacks, for 
which they believe the night of Thursday to be specially 
anspicioos. Bat the common people will ran away, with or 
without fighting, and only think of throwing away their 
anns.^ 

Even the genuine Ahoms were afraid of horses and '^ if a 
horseman attack a hundred armed Assamese, they will throw 
down their arms and run away ; but if one of them should 
meet ten Muhammadans on foot, he will fearlessly attack 
them and even be victorious/' 

The war sloops, or baeidrii, though slower, resembled 
the Bengali iosaii, or rowing boats used for towing the 
heavier vessels on which cannon were mounted. The river 
traffic was very great, and, in the report of a Oauh&ti official 
for the month of Bamzftn 1662, thirty-two thousand boats of 
various kinds are stated to have arrived there, but the period 
during which this number was counted is not clearly stated. 
The environs of the palace and the harem of the Baja were 
guarded by about seven thousand Ahoms, called Chaud&ngs, 
who were the devoted servants of the Baja, and also acted 
as executioners. 

This writer gives a lengthy description of the capital. Deierip- 
Aocording to him '^ The town of Gbrhg&on has four gates q^|^. 
built of stone and mortar, the distance of each of which gton. 
from the palace of the Baja is three las. A well-raised, broad 
and very solid road or embankment has been made for the 
traffic, and round about the town, instead of fortifications, 
there are circular bushes of bamboo, about two koi in diameter. 
But the town is not like other towns, the huts of the inhabit* 
ants being within the bamboo bushes near the embankment. 
Each man has his garden or field before his house, so that 
one side of the field touches the embankmenl^ and the other 
the house. Near the Raja's palace, on both sides of the 
Dikhu river, are large houses. The bazar road is narrow, and 
is occupied only by j^an-sellers. Eatables are not sold as in 

• At the oeniuf of 1901 the total Abome was 178,060, of whom 
number of penoni retomed m 9(^806 were malea 
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our nutfkets ; Imt each niMi keeps in hii Iioiise wbo/tm for a 
year^ and no one ettber aelli or bnys. TbiB town looks large^ 
being a ohister of eevend YiQageB. Roond aboafc the palace an 
embankment has been thrown np, the top of which is fortified 
by a bamboo palisade^ instead of by walls, and along the sides 
of it a ditch ninsj the depth of which exceeds a man^s height. 
It is always fall of water. The oirenmferenoe exceeds two 
miles. Inside are high and spaeioiis bdldinga. Theandieoce 
hall of the Baja^ which is called $olamf, is one hnndred and 
twenty cubits in length, and thirty in width. It has aixby- 
ux pillarsi each about four cnbits in circamfeKenoe. The 
pillars, though so large, are qoite smooth, so that at the fint 
g^Mioe you take them to be planed. The omamants and 
curiosities, with which the whole woodwofk of the house is 
filled, defy description; nowhere in the whole inhabited 
world, will you find a house equal to it in strength, omamenb* 
ation and pictures. The sides of this pakoe are AmK^ll^kfil 
by extraordinary wooden treDice work. Inside these are 
large brass mirrors, highly polished, and, if the son shines 
on one of them, the eyes of the bystanders are peEfeo% 
dazzled. Twelve thousuid workmen are said to have created 
the building in the course oi one year. At one end of the 
hall, rings are fastened en four pillaiB opposite to each othar, 
each pillar having nine rings. When the Baja takes his seat 
in the ball, they put a dais in the middle of these four piDan^ 
and nine canopies of various stufb are fastened above it to 
the rings. The Raja sits on the dais below the oanopies, 
whereupon the drummers beat their drums and gongs. • • • • 
There are other houses in Gkurhgion, strong, verf 
long and spacious, full of fine mats, whidi must be seen to be 
appreciated. But alas, unless this kingdom be annexed to 
His Majestjr's dominions, not even an infidel could see all 
these fine things without falling into the nubf ortunes into 
which we fell. . . . Indeedit is a pleasant place. As the soil 
of the country is very damp, the peoi^e do not live on the 
ground floor, but on a siocAwSj which is the name for a 
'^ raised floor.'* 
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Vtie ocmntry is oWacteriied as wild and inacceseible^ and Ststo ol 
cnHiyatioQ ecdsted only near the banks of the Brahmaputra. ^^^* 
On the whole^ the north bank was the better tiUed. The 
tnct between Koli&bar and Gurhg&on^ however^ was every- 
where well cnltivated^ as also was the country between the 
Brahmaputra and the Dihing. At Debargaon there were 
numerous orange trees, bearing a fine crop of very large and 
juicy aranges, which were sold in the Mohammadan camp 
at the rate of ten for a pice. 

Then, as now, the staple food of the country was rice, but Chief pro* 
the soil seemed suitable for the cultivation of wheat and^^^ 
barlqr. Coooanut trees were rare, but pepper, spikenard, 
lemons and oranges were plentiful; mangoes also were 
oommon, but, as is still the case, they were stringy and full 
id worms. Pineapples were large and of good quality. The 
sugarcane was sweet but hard. Salt was dear and bitter. 
The ducks and fowls were very large. Gold was found in 
the rivers, and about ten thousand persons were engaged in 
washing for it. Gold mohars and rupees were coined by the 
Rqa, but there was no copper coinage, cowries being used 
instead. Silver, copper and tin were obtained from the hills ; 
also musk and lignum aloes. Wild elephants were numerous, 
and a catch of one hundred and twenty elephants ina single 
drive is mentioned.* Deer were comparatively scarce. 

It was estimated that, if Assam were administered like Gapaeity 
other parts of the Mughal empire, the land tax and ^^^^l*'^ 
revenue from wild elephants and other imposts might amount 
to forty-five lakhs of rupees. 

The hills were inhabited by Miris, N&gas, Mishmis, Hill 
Daflas and other tribes. They paid no tribute, but most of ^''^^^^ 
them regarded the Ahom king with awe, and generally 
submitted to his orders. This was not the case with the 
Daflas, who often committed raids. 

The climate of the country along the Brahmaputra was Climate. 

^ Bven Isiger oatches are oaoghi 1(K) elephaati In a kMda 
neorded in the Ahom Bmranfit. at Lartpira ia Fehmarj 1664. 
Jajadkraj Singh ii laid to hare 
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healthy, but the districts remote from the river were deadly 
to stnngen. In the cold weather, flaxes and fevers attacked 
the natives and spared strangers, but in the rains, strangers 
soSered more than natives, especially from bilions attacks. 
The climate of N&mmp, the place to which the Raja fled 
when Gburhgaon was taken, was deadly to all alike, and an 
Assamese proverb is quoted to the effect that '' if a bird flies 
over it, bats will yield their lives, and if steel enters the 
ground, it turns to waz.'^ The Rajas used to banish to thu 
place those whom their sword had spared. 
Ohftkra* Jayadhvaj Singh left no sons ; so the nobles called in tiie 

^^j Saring Raja and placed him on the throne. The Burai^ii 
106^ to u^ ^^^ agreed as to the relationship which existed between 
1670. iiio^ and his predecessor. According to some, he was a 
brother, while others say that he was a cousin, and others 
again, that he was the grandson of some previous king. In 
some of the Burawjit it is said that Jayadhvaj Singh had 
two sons, neither of whom was considered fit to rule, but the 
weight of evidence is on the other side. The author of the 
Faikiyah i 'Ibriyai distinctly says : '' The present Baja's 
wife only gives birth to daughters and has no son, hence the 
word succession has a bad name in Assam.'' 

The new monarch was christened Supungmung by the 
De6dh&iB. He assumed the Hindu name Chakradhvaj Singh. 
At the ceremony of installation the Brfthmans and Ganaks 
weie entertained at a feast and were g^ven many valuaUe 
presents. The Jaintia Raja paid a congratulatory visif^ and 
envoys with a message of felicitation were received from the 
Koch Raja of Darrang, who had sided with Mir Jumlah 
during his invasion, and with whom friendly relations were 
thus restored. About the same time two Muhammadan 
officials arrived with presents (originally intended for Jaya- 
dhvaj Singh) and a reminder that the balance of the indemmty 
was overdue. The king received them coolly ; he complained 
that their master had not kept faith with him in the matter 
of the boundary, and that the prisoners taken during the 
late war had not been released. It is said thatj on receiving 
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this reply^ Anrangzeb promised to give up any portion of the 
newly-acquired country that had not previously been included 
in the dominions of the Koch kings^ butj in spite of this^ 
Chakradhvaj still withheld payment of the outstanding 
portion of the indemniiy. Bashid Ehan^ the Faujdar of 
Gauh&ti| again sent a messenger to ask for it| but^ as he 
would not agree to make the customary obeisance on entering 
the royal presence^ the king refused to receive him. The 
messenger afterwards gave way and obtained an audience^ but 
he failed to get any portion of the money and elephants that 
were still due^ the excuse being that there was no money in 
the treasury and that the elephants could not be sent until 
they were properly trained. 

Soon afterwards it transpired that the Neog Phukan and 
some others were engaged in a treasonable correspondence 
with the Muhammadans^ and they were arrested and put to 
death. 

In 1666 the Banpara Nagas were attacked by the Nftga sad 
B&nchftng Nagas and^ being worsted^ invoked the assistance ^"^j. 
of the Ahoms. Their petition was granted and an expedition tioog, 
was sent. The Banchftngias made a stubborn resistance, but 
in the end they were driven off. They returned as soon as 
the Ahom troops were withdrawn, and a fresh expedition was 
despatched. On this occasion they successfully resisted all 
attempts to take the fort which they had erected until cannon 
were brought up^ when they fled. Their houses and 
granaries were destroyed and they then submitted. 

About the same time the Miris raided and destroyed a 
small expedition that was sent against them. A larg^ force 
was then despatched^ and although the Miris, aided by the 
Daflas and Deori Chutiyas, had collected a force of 7,600 
men, they appear to have been overawed by the strength of 
the Ahom army, and they dispersed without giving battle. 
Their villages were sacked and the persons found in them 
were taken captive. 

The year 1665 was remarkable for an exceptionaUy severe Funiiisof 
4rou^ht, which not only prevented cultivation, but made it 1^^ 
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neoessary in manj parts to dig deep wells in order to obtain 
water for drinking. This is the only occasion in the whole 
course of Assam history when the rains failed to an extent 
sufficient to cause a complete failure of the crops. 

BeiMwal Early in 1667 Saiad Finu Khan, who had succeeded 

tiei with' ^^^^<^ KhAn as ThanadAr of Oauh&ti^ sent a strongly w(»ded 

the letter to the Ahom kingi demanding the payment of the 

JIa^^ balance of the indemnity still outstanding. It is not quite 

clear how much remained unpaid. In only one Buranfi is 

the subject at aU fully dealt with^ and that one is very 

obscure. It appears that elephants were sometimes sent in 

lieu of money^ and that tiieir value was calculated at 

Rs. 2^000 each ; at this rate it would seem that a sum of 

Rs. 1,12,000 was still due. 

Chakradhvaj Singh had already been busily engaged in 
rejiairing the forts at S&mdhara and Pat&kallang, and in 
restoring his army to a state of efficiency ; and, on receiTing 
Firuz Khftn's letter, he made up his mind to fight. His 
nobles tried to dissuade him, and pointed to the disastrous 
results of the last war and the still impoverished condition of 
the people. But the king refused to listen to them, and his 
determination was strengthened on his hearing from the 
Deodh&is that, in the event of war, the omens presaged a 
successful issue. The necessary preparations were made with 
all speed; and, in August 1667, after sacrifices had been offered 
to Indra, a well-equipped army set out, to wrest Oauh&ti 
from the Muhammadans. The command was entrusted to 
Lachit, the son of the Bar Barua, who was appointed Bar 
Phukan. The Muhammadan outposts at Kajali on the south, 
and Bftnsbari on the north, bank of the Brahmaputra ware 
taken at the first assault: numerous prisoners and many 
horses, cannon and other booty fell into the hands of the 
victors, and were sent to the king at Garhg&on. The Ahoms 
constructed forts at Kftjali and Lat&sil, and continued their 
advance towards Gauhati. They won several engagements^ 
but suffered a minor reverse on the bank of the Bamadi, where 
a small stockade, which they had erected^ was taken by the 
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Muhammadanfi and its garrison pat to the sword. This, 
however^ did not affect the general course of the campaign. 

Gauhati and Pandu were invested, and were captured after OongaMt 
a siege of two months, in the course of which the Muham* <>f 
madans made several spirited but unsuccessful sallies. Manj '""**• 
prisoners and cannon and a great quantity of booty were 
taken. The actual cash was divided amongst the soldiers^ 
but everything else was forwarded to the king. 

Early in November a number of war ships arrived with 
reinforcements for the Muhammadans, who renewed the 
conflict, but still without success. They were driven from 
Agiathuthi, and suffered a series of defeats a^ they gradually 
fell back on the Monas river. Here they made a stand, but 
fortune was again adverse. They were completely surrounded ; 
a great number were slain, and most of the remainder, 
including Firuz Khan, were made prisoners. The captured 
officers were sent to Garhgdon, but the common soldiers were 
ruthlessly slaughtered. 

An inscription in Assamese on the Kanai Barasi rock near 
the Mani Kamesvar temple in K&mrup records the erection of 
an Ahom fort there in Sak 1689 (1667 A.D.) '' after the 
defeat and death of Sana and Saiad Firuz.^' An old cannon 
in the possession of Mr. Wood of Silghat bears the following 
inscription in Sanskrit : — '^ King Chakradhvaj Singh, having 
again destroyed the Muhammadans in battle in 1689 Sak, 
obtained this weapon, which proclaims his glory bb the slayer 
of his enemies.^' Another old cannon at Dikom bears a 
similar inscription, which refers to a victory in the following 
year. This cannon is peculiarly interesting, as it also has an 
inscription in Persian, reciting that it was placed in charge of 
Saiad Ahmad al Husain for the purpose of conquering 
Assam in 1074 Hijri (1663 A.D.). 

When the news of these successes reached the king, he 
was overjoyed, and showered presents on his successful 
generals. Gauh&ti was chosen as the head-quarters of the Bar 
Phukan. Pandu and Srighat were strongly fortified, and 
prompt arrangements were made for the administration of the 
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oonqaered territoiy. A survey of the ooontry was carried out 

and a census was taken of the population. 

y^^u In 1668 there were hostilities with the Muhammadans at 

Muham- Rangam&ti, where a Raja named Indra Daman was apparently 

in command ; his troops were defeated at Kikph&k, on the 

south bank of the Brahmaputra but, on his coming up in 

person with reinforcements, the Ahoms fell back on Srighit. 

His attack on this place failed, and he retreated to Jakhalia. 

But a fresh enemy was soon to appear on the scene. The 

news of the defeat of Firux Kh&n, and of the loss of 

Oauh&ti, reached Aurangzeb in December 1667. He at once 

resolyed to wipe out the disg^race, and, with this object, 

appointed Raja R&m Singh to the command of an Imperial 

army, which was to be strengthened by troops of the Bengal 

command. He was accompanied by Rashid Khin, the old 

th&n&dAr of Gauh&ti. Some time was taken up in collecting 

and transporting his army, which consisted of 18,000 cayalry 

and 80,000 infantry, with 15,000 archers from Koch Bihftr ; 

and he did not reach Rangam&ti untQ February 1669.^ 

The Ahoms had not quite completed theb preparations for 

resisting his advance, so resorted once more to thdr old device 

of opening insincere negotiations in order to gain time. They 

sent to enquire of Ram Singh why he was invading the oonnfay. 

He replied by referring to the old treaty under whidi 

the Bar Nadi and the Asur&r Ali had been taken as the 

boundary, and demanding the evacuation of the country to 

the west of this line. By the time he received this reply, the 

Bar Phukan had completed his dispositions. He replied that 

he would rather fight than jrield an inch of the territory which 

Providence had given to his master. In spite of this somewhat 

bombastic announcement, he seems to have retreated some 

distance before he ventured to close with the invaders, 

and the first two battles in the campaign were fought 

near Tezpur in the beginning of ApriL The Ahoms weie 

* TheM figures are taken from AlamairmSmdk, wbflro the snlneofc 
the BuranjU, The ttrensth of it dealt with very briefly. (KU, 
the expedition it not stated in the Ind^ edition, page lOOa) 
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wonted on both occasions^ but they gained a naval battle and 
soon afterwards repulsed the Muhammadans in an attack on 
their fort at Rangmahal. Bam Singh was compelled to retire 
to Hajo; where he quarrelled with Rashid Khan. He 
suspected the latter of siding with the Ahoms^ and eventually 
cut his tent ropes and ordered him out of the camp. Soon 
afterwards he was again defeated near Su&lkuchi^ both on land 
and water. 

At this juncture^ it is said that R&m Singh challenged 
Chakradhvaj Singh to single combat^ and undertook^ if he 
were defeated, to return with his army to Bengal. The Ahom 
king declined the invitation, and ordered his generals to 
renew their attack. They did so, and won another double 
engagement near Sessa. They followed up this success by 
taking the fort at Agiathuti, the garrison of which they 
massacred, but soon afterwards Ram Singh attacked the 
Ahom army and routed it, inflicting heavy loss. The Bar 
Phukan hurried up with reinforcements, but his flank was 
turned and he was obliged to retreat with the loss of all his 
ships. For this he was severely censured by the king. Raja 
R&m Singh now opened negotiations for peace. The Ahoms 
also were tired of the war, and hostilities were suspended for a 
time. 

Soon afterwards Chakradhvaj died. His reign was so Death of 
folly occupied by constant wars that there was very little d^nS** 
time for the execution of public works, and the only road ^gn. 
constructed was that from Teliadanga to Jhanzimukh. 

His brother M&ju Gohain, thenceforth known as Sunyftt- Udaytdi- 
phft, succeeded him. He assumed the Hindu name Udayft* ^q ^ 
ditya Singh, and married his deceased brother's wife. 1678. 

The negotiations with the Muhammadans continued. The war 
Baja BAm Singh proposed that the old boundary should be J^^^t 
maintained, and the Bar Phukan expressed his concurrence^ madani is 
but, while he was waiting for the Ahom king's confirmation^ renewed. 
R&m Singh, who had received reinforcements and apparently 
suspected his sincerity, advanced with his army to Sitam&ri 
and sent a detachment into Darrang. Uday&ditya thereupon 
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prepared to renew the war, and ordered the Burha Goh&in to 
march with 20^000 men from Samdhara to Srigh&t. The 
Mohammadans advanced to meet them, and a dual engage* 
ment ensued. The Ahoms were successful on land, but theur 
navy was forced to retreat to Barhila, and the army was 
thus also obliged to fall back. The arrival of the Bar Phukan 
with more ships enabled the Ahoms to return to the 
attack. This time the Muhammadan navy was beaten, and 
a second land victory was gained by the Ahoms. 

A series of encounters f oUowed, but the Buranjis are c(m* 
Jf*^**®' fused, and it is impossible to follow the operations in detaiL 
who The Oftroe and the Raja of Rftni came to the assistance of 

the Ahoms and, in March 1671, K&m Singh had become so 
weakened by repeated losses that he retreated, first to the 
Har&n river, and afterwards to Rangamati.* 

The news of his departure was conveyed to Uday&ditya, 
who received it with great joy, and loaded the Bar Phukan 
with presents. Hadira, opposite Go&lp&ra, now became the 
Ahom frontier outpost. Chandra N&r&yan,t son of Mahendra 
and grandson of Bali N&r&yan, was installed as tributary Raja 
of Darrang, on the north of the Brahmaputra, and Gandharba 
Nar&yan, as Raja of Beltola. The Bar Barua and the Bar 
Oohain were entrusted with the arrangements for the defence 
of Upper Assam. But the Muhammadans showed no desire 
to renew the contest, and for some years there was peace 
between the two nations. 

The opportunity was taken to send an expedition of one 
thousand men \mder the Bar Barua against the Daflas, who 
had refused to pay ti'ibute, and had raided a village, killing 
three men, and carrying away forty women and children. 
The Bar Barua entered their country, and called upon them 
to surrender their captives, but they declined to do so. 
He advanced to the Sikling river, whence he detached a 

^Aeoordinfi; to the Alamgimd- f Thig k the name ghrm in the 
fnah, Rftm Singh was in Assam from Ahom Burai^'is, hot posfdhlj tlie 
1667 till 1685. hot this donhtless correct name is Snrya Niri^raa. 
includes the period for which 
Bangam&ti was bis head-qnarten 



Dafla ex- 
pedition. 
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force to attack the hillmeD^ but they hid themselves in the 
dense jungle and the detachment returned without finding 
them. The Bar Barua then began to retrace his steps^ but^ on 
the receipt of a peremptory order from the Raja to perseverOi 
he constructed a fort on the bank of the Bharali and ascended 
again to Sikling^ whence he advanced by successive stages to 
the F&tij Tilari^ and Petarhing rivers. His advance guard 
took a village on a hill^ but the Daflas then surrounded and 
destroyed it. The Bar Barua^ on hearing of this disaster, 
again beat a retreat, whereupon the king ordered him to be 
arrested, stripped naked and put to death, but on the inter- 
cession of the queen-mother, the sentence was commuted to 
one of dismissal and banishment. 

After the cessation of hostilities with the Muhammadans Insorreo- 
vigorous enquiries were set on foot with a view to the arrest ^^J^ < 
and deportation to Namrup of all the chiefs and other pro* the king, 
minent men who had been disloyal to the Ahom cause. In 
the course of these enquiries, it was reported that amongst 
those who had taken the part of the Muhammadans was a 
priest named Chakrapani, a descendant of the Yaishnava 
reformer Sankar'Deb, but it was impossible to punish him as 
he had escaped across the frontier. The accounts which he 
heard of this man's learning and piety aroused the king's 
interest ; he induced him to pay him a visit under promise of 
pardon and^ after hearing him discourse, was so impressed, 
that he gave him a grant of land at Samaguri and made him 
his spiritual preceptor. He ordered his officers and people to 
follow his example, and many did so, but some of the 
nobles were greatly ofPended and persuaded his younger brother 
to join them in a conspiracy against him. This became known 
to the king, who at once ordered the gates of the city to be 
closed and his brother to be arrested. The latter, being thus 
driven to extremities, collected his adherents and appeared 
with them at one of the gates in the middle of the night. 
The guards refused to let him in, but he broke down the 
gate and, entering the city, seized the person of the king. 
He put to death the Bar Barua and other o£Bcial8 who had 
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lefosed to countenanoe the conspiracy. The people then 
hailed him as king. Next day Uday&ditya was taken to 
Charaideo and poisoned. His three wives were put to death, 
while the unfortunate priest, who had unwittingly caused 
the revolution, was impaled and set adrift on a raft on the 
Dikhu river. These events took place in August 1679. 

This reign was remarkable chiefly for the eviction of the 
Musalmans from Kamrup, and the construction of strong 
fortifications at Gauhati. By this time the Ahoms were able 
to make their own cannon, and there is one at Oanhati, near 
the house of the Deputy Commissioner, which bears an 
inscription to the effect that it was made under the orders of 
the Sola Dhara Barua in the reign of this king, in the year 
1594 Sak, which corresponds to 1672 A.D. 

In 1671 a treasure house at Hilikha, containing a great 
store of gold and silver, was burnt down. Enquiry showed 
that the Bhar&li Barua was responsible for the fire, which was 
caused by his carelessly leaving a lighted pipe near some 
inflammable material, and he was compelled, as a punish- 
ment, to smoke elephants^ dung. 

The plot which resulted in (Jdayfiditya's death was not 
tlie only one in his reign ; another was planned soon after 
his accession ; it was detected in time, and the oonspiiatora 
were caught, but most of them were afterwards pardoned« 
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CHAPTER VII. 

THE CLIMACTERIC OF AHOM RULE. 

Thx fratricide now ascended the throne. He assumed Bim- 
the Ahom name Suklampha and the Hindu name Bamdhvaj. i^^^*^ 
He rewarded with the post of Bar Barua the ring leader of 1676. 
the conspiracy which brought him to the throne^ whose 
name was Debera alias Lachai. Almost immediately the 
Bar Gohain set on foot a plot in favour of the Saring Raja^ but 
it was discovered^ and he and the Saring Raja were both put 
to death. 

A force was sent against the Deori ChutiyaSi who had Expodi- 
become insubordinate^ and they were quickly reduced to order ; **^ 
many of their males were deported, and a yearly tribute of i^ori 
boats was exacted. There was also trouble with the Mishmis^ Chutiyai 
who had made a raid in Ahom territory. They surrounded a Miihmis. 
■mall detachment of 100 men which was sent against them, 
but submitted on the arrival of a stronger force under the Bar 
Phukan, and gave up the men responsible for the raid. 

The king now became seriously ill and sent for his The king 
brotberSi the Rajas of Tipam and Namrup. In anticipation j* ^^ 
of his early decease, the question of the succession was 
hotly discussed by the nobles. Some were in &vour 
of one or other of the king^s brothers ; others pressed 
the claims of Prince Ladam, his son by the chief queeui 
and others again urged that the son of Uday&diiya should 
be the next king. The Bar Barua, Debera, foresaw that 
his position would be one of great danger if the last- 
mentioned succeeded to the throne, and determined to do 
all in his power to prevent him. With this object he collected 
a band of armed men. The king heard of this and, thinking 
perhaps that there was a conspiracy on foot against himself i 
ordered him to be arrested and put to death. The Bar Barua* 
however, was on the alert and seized and murdered the men 
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sent to arrest him. He also killed or mutilated some other 
officers whom he looked on as his enemies^ and finally, in 
March 1676^ caused the king to be poisoned. 
Sohnng, Xhe nobles in council decided to raise Udaj&ditya's son 

to the throne^ but they reckoned without the Bar Barua, who, 
calling in his band of armed men, seized and put to death his 
chief opponents, and installed as king a prince named Suhung 
from Samaguri. Suhung took as his chief queen one of the 
widows of Jayadhvaj Singh, who was a sister of the Bar 
Phukan. 

The Tipftm Raja^ who was one of the rival claimants to the 
throne^ raised an army and marched towards the capital 
He was met and defeated by the Bar Barua, and was caught 
and executed. The Bar Barua also, on his own motion, put 
to death a number of his private enemies, whom he enticed 
from Oauhftti on the pretence that the king had sent for them, 
Suhung, finding that he was nothing more than a puppet in 
the hands of this crafty and overbearing minister, sought 
means to kill him, but the Bar Barua was informed of his 
danger by a servant, and so caused the king to be assassinated 
after a reign of only 21 days. 
Gobar, The Bar Barua next brought from Tungkhang a prince 

167^* named Gobar, grandson of the Deo Baja, and made him king. 
Soon afterwards he sent a message to the Bar Gt)h&in| who was 
then at Gbuhati, asking him to send in the Bar Phukan. The 
messengers were intercepted by the latter who, suspecting that 
his life was in danger, induced the Bar Goh&in and Sangrai 
Burh& G^hain to join with him in putting an end to the reign 
of terror^ which, he said, would prevail so long as the Bar Barua 
lived. They swore a solemn oath of fidelity to each other, 
raised an army, and marched against the Bar Barua and his 
new protege. The Bar Barua advanced to meet them, bat| 
when his enemies approached, his troops deserted himi and he 
was fain to seek safety in flight. He was pursued and captured, 
and taken before the Bar Phukan, who caused him to be 
executed. Gobar was also taken, and put to death. He had 
been king for barely a month. 
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The number of near relations of recent kings was now^^jii^P^^ 
small, and it was by no means easy to 6nd a suitable j^^^^ 
candidate for the throne. After a prolonged discussion it was 
decided to nominate a prince of the Dihingia clan named 
Sajinphfi, a son of the Namrup Raja and a descendant 
of Suhungmongi the Dihingia Raja. He ascended the 
throne with great £clat. Large sums of money were 
distributed amongst the people and the festivities con- 
tinued for seven days. Before installing him, the nobles 
had themselves appointed a new Bar Barua in the place of 
the deceased Debera. 

There had been so many conspiracies during the last few 
years that the new king resolved to protect himself by exact- 
ing an oath of fealty from all his officers. Cannon were 
posted at the gates of the city and the streets were lined with 
soldiers ; the various officers of State were then summoned 
to attend and take the prescribed oath. Many of them, 
however, were so incensed by the order, and by the want of 
confidence in them that it implied, that, instead of going to 
the capital, they entered into a conspiracy with the Burh& 
Gohftin. This noble secretly collected some men and, in the 
dead of night, entered the city and surrounded the palace. 
At this moment the king woke up and saw them in the 
courtyard. He at once grasped the position and, rushing out, 
sword in hand, attacked them with such vigour that they 
fled leaving several of their number dead upon the ground. 
When morning came, many of the conspirators were caught. 
They were pardoned on their swearing to be &ithful in the 
future. They were required to take a two-fold oath, one 
in the presence of Br&hmans before a Sftlgrflm of Lakshmi 
N&r&yan, a copy of the Bhagavat and a tulH plant, and the 
other according to the old Ahom method, by the shedding 
of blood before the great drum. The Burh& Qohain was not 
amongst those that were caught; he escaped in a boat and 
went down the Dikhu river to Lakhau, where he was joined by 
a number of disaffected people from Gauh&ti. The king 
sent the Bar Goh&in and the Barp&tra Goh&in to induce him 
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to oome in, under a solemn promise of pardon, but he was not 
convinced of the sinceritj of these assurances and refused to 
submit. He tried to win over to his side the officers who had 
been sent to fetch him, and persuaded the Bar Ooh&in to 
desert the king^s cause ; he was unable to seduce the Bar P&tra 
Ooh&in from his allegiance, although he was his son-in-law, 
and so sent him under a guard to Koli&bar. He himself 
advanced to Sin&tali, where he met uid defeated a force which 
the king had sent against him. The king thereupon fled to 
Oarhg&on. He was seized, and his eyes were put out ; and he 
was afterwards stoned to death.* His body was buried at 
Char&ideo. This was in July 1677. Of the king's four sons 
the eldest, Dighala, managed to escape ; the second was 
blinded and sent to N&mrup, and the two youngest weie 
put to death. 
Budaipki, The nobles now urged the Burhft Goh&in to assume the 
1677 to kingly office, but he was not of the royal blood, and the B&i* 
long pandits, on being consulted, declared themselves strongly 
opposed to the suggestion. He therefore obtained the assent 
of the nobles to the nomination of Kh&mcheo of the FiMrbatiy& 
clan, a grandson of a former king, who was brought from 
Char&ideo, and installed under the Ahom name SudaijdiJL 
It does not appear that he took any Hindu name. On 
ascending the throne, he performed the RUHvan ceremony 
and offered sacrifices to Siva as well as to the Ahom gods. 
Warned by the fate of his predecessor he determined to propi* 
tiate the Burh& Goh&in ; he married his daughter, bestowed 
upon him a landed estate and numerous other presents, and 
gave him a high-sounding title. The ascendancy now enjoyed 
by the Burhi Goh&in soon aroused the jealousy of the otiior 
high officials. At his instance the Bar Barua, who had 
become obnoxious to him, was dismissed uid, fearing for his 
personal safety, fled to Srigh&t. The Belmela Phukan was 
the next to be disgraced. In revenge, he determined to 
assassinate the king. He crept into the palace at night, but 

* According to another account had been deprived of hit eye light, 
he committed tuioide after he 
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in the darkness^ by mistake^ he kiUed the king's mother 
instead of the king ; he then fled to Tamulihat. 

The Borha Oohain soon fell foul of the Bar Phukan, who 
had not shown himself sufficiently subservient, and sought for 
an opportunity to oust him from his appointment. The latter 
was informed of his impending ruin and, knowing that it 
would be useless to appeal to the king, entered into treason* 
able correspondence with the Nawab of Bengal, who arranged 
to send Prince Muhammad Azam in the following February 
to take possession of Gauhati, which the Bar Phukan agreed 
to deliver into his hands. The plot was divulged to 
Sudaipha, who at once took steps to frustrate it. He 
hastily raised an army and divided it into two parts, one of 
which he stationed at Chintamani, while the other was sent 
down-stream to resist the advance of the Muhammadans. 
But it was too late to save Gauhati, which was surrendered 
to the Muhammadans by the Bar Phukan early in March 
1679. This is the Ahom version. In the Maaw-i'llamgiri 
the ^'conquest'' of Gauhati is mentioned, but no details 
are given.* 

The dissatisfaction with the administration of Sudaiph&^ 
or rather of the Burh& Gohain, continued to spread ; and soon 
afterwards three high officials openly aUied themselves to the 
Bar Phukan, who raised an army and advanced towards the 
capital. He met with little or no resistance and, as he 
advanced^ most of the local officials joined his force. Those 
who refused to do so were killed. By November 1679 
he had made himself master of the whole kingdom. He 
seized the person of the king, and caused him to be put 
to death, lliis he did with the consent of a priuce named 
Sulikpha, whom he proceeded to raise to the throne, without 
even pretending to consult the other great nobles. 

In this reign the town of Boka was built. The con- 
struction of a Sil Sako or stone bridge is also mentionedi 
but this was not the well-known structure near Kamalpur in 

• l^L BibK lod., page 173, 



1681. 
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E&mnipy which is commonly belieyed to have been erected at 
a much earlier date. 
£^u Sulikphaj from his tender age, was generally known as 

1679 to Larft Raja, or " the boy long/' Prompted by the Bar 
Phokan, his first act was to cause the execution of Sangrai, 
the Burha Oohain, who had compassed the death of Gobar 
and Sujinpha, and whose overbearing conduct had led to the 
rebellion which culminated in the late king's death. The 
Bar Phukan now occupied the position recently held by the 
Burha Gohain and, before him, by Debera Bar Barua. But^ 
undeterred by their fate, he resolved not merely, as they had 
done, to exercise the power, but also to assume the rank of 
king. It is said that he communicated his design to the 
Emperor of Delhi, who sent a reply conveying his apim>va], 
but whether this be true or not, there is no doubt that he 
openly asserted his equality with the long and dothed 
himself in garments which the latter alone was allowed to 
wear. But his triumph was short-lived* His overweening 
arrogance set the other nobles against him, and he was 
assassinated. His three sons and two of his brothers shared 
his fate. The Bhatdhara Phukan, a third brother, who was 
at Koliabar, saved his life by a timely flight to Muhammadan 
territoiy, where he tried to induce the local oflScials to g^ve 
him troops to avenge his brother's death. He seems to 
have received some encouragement from Prince Muhammad 
Azam, but the latter had not a sufficiently strong foroe at 
his disposal to invade the Ahom countiy with any great 
prospect of success j and, in the end, he decided not to interfere. 
In order to prevent further conspiracies, by removing all 
possible rivals, Lara Raja determined to maim or kill all the 
descendants of former kings, and it is said that several 
hundred scions of the royal family were deprived of life or 
mutilated. He failed, however, to find one of his most 
formidable rivals ; and Gadapani, the son of Gobar, though 
he was sought for everywhere, succeeded in eluding his 
pursuers. 

L^ra Raja soon proved hi|nself to be i^ most misatbfaetory 
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king. He aroused the resentment of his nobles^ not only 
by his incapacity and utter want o£ aptitude for public 
business, but also by his tyrannical conduct. In July I681| 
the Bar Fhukan openly espoused the cause of Gadapani 
who, up to this time, had been living in concealment near 
B&ni, in the house of a Garo woman, wearing the garb 
of a common peasant, and working in the field like an 
ordinary cultivator. The king prepared to resist, but he 
had no real supporters ; and, as the rebels advanced towards 
tiie capital, his army rapidly melted away. The Dakhinpat 
Gosain, who was the Guru both of the king and of the Bar 
Phukan, in vain exhorted the latter to return to his alle- 
giance. The king, deserted by all, sought safety in flight, 
but was caught and banished to N&mrup. He was afterwards 
put to death for intriguing to recover the throne. 

In this reign the Dauki Ali was made. 

Since the death of Chakradhvaj Singh in 1670, i.e., in SummAry 
the short space of eleven years, there had been no less than ^^g^ 
seven kings, not one of whom had died a natural death. 1670, 
Udayaditya was deposed and poisoned by his brother. Ram* 
dhvaj, who succeeded him. Debera, who had headed the 
conspiracy, was rewarded for his infamous services with the 
post of Bar Barua ; but he was a bom intriguer, and not 
long afterwards, B&mdhvaj himself met his death at his 
hands. He then set up Suhung, but subsequently caused him 
also to be assassinated. Having thus been responsible for 
the death of three kings, Debera at last met the end he 
deserved at the hands of the Burha Gohain, who, however, 
was equally false and unscrupulous. He put to death 
Suhung's successor Gobar, and placed Sujinpha on the 
throne. He afterwards caused the latter to be deprived of his 
sight and put to death, and appointed Sadaipha as his 
successor. This king and the Btirha Gohain himself next 
suffered the death penalty at the hands of Laluk Bar Phukan, 
and Sulikph& became king. The Bar Phukan, growing 
more ambitious, was preparing to seize the throne for himself^ 
when the other nobles caused him to be assassinated. 
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8iilikph& WM soon afterwarda depoied and put to death 

on the ground of his unfitness to rule, a circumstance which 

had probably constituted his chief qualification in the eyes 

of the ambitious Laluk. With his deaths and the accession 

of Oadapani, the era of weak and incompetent princes, and 

of unscrupulous and ambitious ministers came to an end; 

internal corruption and dissensions ceasedi and the Ahoms 

were once more able to present a united face against their 

external foes. 

Gbdidhar On ascending the throne, Gad&pani assumed the Ahom 

%lfu» T^^^ Supatph&9 and the Hindu name Oad&dhar Singh. He 

1696. made his capital at Barkola. 

Gsnhiti His first act was to equip an army to oust the Muham* 

^^^ madans from Oauhati. He appears to have met with yeiy 
Muham- little opposition. The forts at Bansb&ri and E&jali fell at 
"^*^^*' the first assault^ and a great naval victory was gained near 
the mouth of the Bamadi, the whole of the enemy's fleet 
fajling into the hands of the Ahoms. This misfortune 
seems to have paralyzed the Eaujdar of Oauh&ti; and he 
fled without offering any further resistance to the 
advancing AhomS| who pursued him as far as the Monis. 
A vast amount of booty was taken at Ghuh&tii including 
gold and silver ; elephants^ horses and buffaloes ; cannon of all 
sizes ; and guns^ swords and spears. These spoils were offered 
to the king and were distributed by him among the ofllcers 
who had led the troops to victory. The Bh&tdhart Phukan, 
who had attempted to incite the Muhammadans to invade 
Assam, was captured with his son, and an awful punishment 
was inflicted upon him. His son was killed and he was 
compelled to eat his flesh, after which he also was put to 
death. A Muhammadan spy, who was caught, was taken 
round the camp and shown all the dispositions of the Ahom 
commanders, and was then killed. 

This was the last Muhammadan war. Henceforward the 
Monas was accepted by both sides as the boundary. This 
final loss of Ghinhati is not mentioned by Muhammadan 
historians. The Buratkji^ giye the niune of the Mnaalmio 
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Commander as Mansar Khan^ a doubtful name. Possibly the 
word Mansabdar, which means ' commander/ was taken by 
the Ahoms as a proper name ; or it may be a corruption of 
Masum Khanj which occurs as the name of a Muhammadan 
Bhuiyft of Sunargaon who took part in the invasion of 
1686. 

Two cannon are still in existence^ one at Dikom, and the 
otiier outside the house of the Deputy Commissioner of 
Lakhimpur, which bear the following inscription : — ^' King 
Gbdfidhar Singh^ haying vanquished the Musalmans at 
Oauhati, obtained this weapon in 1604 Sak (1682 A.D.).'' 

There were several conspiracies during the early part of Intenuil 
Gadidhar's reign. The Bar Phukan and Ptoi Phukan, who «ontpira. 
were accused of plotting against the king^ were arrested and 
tried by the three Goh&ins^ who reported them guilty^ in spite 
of their protestations of innocence. Their lives were spared in 
oonsideration of their past services^ but they were dismissed 
from their appointments ; a number of minor officials accused 
of complicity were put to death. Soon afterwards a second 
conspiracy was detected, and on this occasion the ringleaders 
suffered the death penalty. A searching enquiry was now 
made into the origin of these conspiracies, and all suspects 
were severely dealt with ; the Burha Goh&in, the Bar Barua 
and the newly appointed Pani Phukan were dismissed, and 
many others were executed, or banished to Namrup. The 
man who was now made Burh& Gohain soon got into 
trouble. A servant of his predecessor complained that he had 
misappropriated a number of stray cattle. The charge was 
investigated and found to be proved, and he'and his sons were 
put to death. 

In 1686 the Miris raided by night, and set fire to the Ifiri and 
house of the Sadiy& Khowft Goh&in. A punitive expedition ^P. ^* 
was sent against them, and they were defeated, with the loss ^^ 
of four killed and a large number of prisoners ; much booty 
was also taken. As a precaution against further raids 
embanked roads were constructed from the Brahmaputra to 
t^o forts in tl^ MIri country, and were fumishod with 
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fortified gateways.* The Sadiyi Ekowft Ooh&in was dis- 
miflsed from his appointment on account of the apathy shown 
by him during these operations. 

The Nftgas made a raid on the inhabitants of the Doyang 
valley, and a punitive expedition was sent against them. 
They fled, but their houses were burnt down, and they thai 
submitted and were pardoned, after they had given compensa- 
tion for the losses inflicted on the villagers. A raid by the 
Namsang Nagas led to another expedition, in which many 
N&gas, including the tribal chief, were captured and 
beheaded. 
Pertecu* The neo«yaishmkva sects, founded on the ^^AftAKjng of 
Yaiih- Sankar Deb, had now attained remarkable dimensioiis. The 
DAva country was full of religious preceptors and their f oUowers, 
*^'^' who claimed exemption from the universal liability to fight 
and to assist in the construction of roads and tanka and other 
public works. This caused serious inconvenience;, which the 
Sakta Br&hmans, who had the king's ear, lost no oppoztonity 
of exaggerating. Gadadhar Singh was himself a good liver ; 
and he feared the physical deterioration that might ensue if 
his people obeyed the injunction of the Oos&ins and abstained 
from eating the flesh of cattle, swine and fowls, and from 
indulging in strong drinks. He bore, moreover, a jiersonal 
grudge against some of the leading Oos&ins for having refused 
to shelter him in the days when he was in hiding, and for 
having endeavoured to dissuade the Bar Phukan from his 
design to set him up as king in the place of Laift Baja. He 
therefore resolved to break their power for good and alLf 
Under his orders many of them were sent to N&mrup and 
put to death there. The Auniati Gos&in, Eeshab Deb^ 
escaped this fate by hiding iu a Ghutiya village, but B&m 
Bapu, the Dakhinpat Gos&in, was captured and deprived of 

^ s The Mahammadant describe f An eoEoeptioii wif nuidA ni 

siinilir gateways in connection favour of the Jakhalibaadhi 

with Mir Jamlah 8 invasion of GosAin, who had not only thettered 

Koch Bihar. They stood upon a the king when be was a fogitivA, M 

broad raised road, mostly over- had foretold that he would efffl« 

ffrown with trees, with deep and toally gain the tbroaet 
broad ditches on either side. 
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his ejes and hiB nose ; his property was confisoaied and his 
gold and silver idols were melted down. 

Nor did their bkaiati, or disciples^ fare much better. 
Those belonging to the better castes^ such as Gbnaks^ 
Kftyasths and Kalitas, were left alone^ but their disciples of 
low caste^ such as Kewats, Roches^ Doms and Haris, were 
hunted down, robbed of their property, and forced to eat the 
flesh of swinCi cows, and fowls. Many of them were deported 
to out-of-the-way places and made to work as coolies on 
the roads ; others were mutilated ; others were put to deaths 
and a few were offered up as sacrifices to idols. The per- 
secution spread far and wide, and at last no one of any 
persuasion was safe if he had anything worth taking. When 
the king found that things had reached this pass^ he ordered 
the persecution to be stopped^ and restitution to be made in 
all cases where people had been wrongfully despoiled. 

Gadadhar Singh died in February 1696^ after a reign of Death of 
fourteen years and-a-half. When he ascended the throne !5?^V , 
the kingly office was fast sinking into the low estate which it raoter and 
held amongst the later Mar&this^ and the real authority was g^^ial 
gradually being monopolized by the nobles ; but in a very reign, 
short time he effectually broke their power and vindicated the 
supreme authority of the monarch. At the time of his acces- 
sion^ the power of the Ahoms was being sapped by internal 
dissensions ; and patriotic feeling had become so weakened that 
many deserted to the Muhammadans, who had re-occupied 
Gauh&ti^ and were gradually pushing their frontier eastwards. 
The hill tribes too^ emboldened by immunity from punishment, 
were harrying the submontane villages and perpetrating 
frequent raids. Before he died, he had quelled all internal 
disputes, revived the waning national spirit, driven the 
Muhammadans beyond the Mon&s, and, by prompt punitive 
measures, put a stop to raiding and restored the prestige of 
the Ahoms among the turbulent tribes on the frontier. 

He was a patron of Sakta Hinduism. The temple of 
Um&nanda on Peacock island opposite Ghiuhati was built 
under his auspices, and the earliest known copper-plates, 

u 8 
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recording grants of land by Ahom kings to Brahmans or 
Hindu temples^ date from his reign. 

It is impossible to justify^ or palliate, the brutal seeeriiy 
of the measures which he adopted ¥rith a view to overthrow 
the Vaishnava sects, but there can be no doubt that the power 
of their priesthood was already becoming excessive; and the 
history of the Mo&mari& insurrection in later times shows that 
the inordinate gp*owth of this power is not only prejudicial 
to progressi but may easily become a very serious menace to 
the safety of established institutions. 

GadAdhar Singh was keenly alive to the importance of 
public works. During his reign the Dhodar All, the Aka Ali 
and other roads were made ; two stone bridges were built, and 
several tanks were excavated. A noteworthy measure of this 
monarch was the commencement of a detailed survey of the 
country. He had become acquainted with the land measure- 
ment system of the Muhammadans during the time when he 
was in hiding in Lower Assam, before he succeeded to the 
throne, and, as soon as the wars which occupied the earlier 
years of his reign were over, he issued orders for the introduc- 
tion of a similar system throughout his dominions. Surveyors 
were imported from Koch Bihar and Bengal, and the work, 
which was commenced in Sibs&gar, was pushed on vigorously, 
but it was not completed until after his death. The method of 
survey adopted is nowhere described, but it was probably the 
same as that which was in vogue when Assam was first 
occupied by the British. The areaof each field was calculated 
by measuring the four sides with a nal, or bamboo pole, 12 fieet 
long, and multiplying the mean length by the mean breadth. 
The unit of area was the furd, which contained four stuidaid 
Bengali bighdi of 14,400 square feet. 

This king is reputed to have been a man of very powerful 

physique with a remarkably gross appetite. His favouiite 

dish was coarse spring rice, and a calf roasted in ashes. 

Badra Ghidadhar Singh left two sons, of whom the elder sucoeeded 

1696 to ^^* ^® ascended the throne at Garhg&on, taking the Hi&dn 

1714 pf^me Budra Singh, and the Ahopi nfupe Siikhmngphi, 
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The body of the late king was interred at Charaideo with 
great eeremony. An effigy of him was made and adorned 
with fine clothes^ and men were appointed to make to it daily 
offerings of pigSj f owlS| fish and wine. At the same time the 
Ahoms were feasted on the flesh of swine and buffaloes. 

The new king at once began to reverse his Other's policy Peneou- 
in regard to the Vaishnava Gosains. Those of them who^®?^' 
were Brfihmans were allowed to resume their old position and sects 
ayocations^ subject only to the condition that they made^^PP®^ 
their headquarters on the Majuli^ which from that time 
forward became their chief seat. The Auniati Oos&in was 
specially honoured^ as the king not only recalled him from 
his exilci but appointed him his spiritual preceptor. The 
persecution of the Sudra Medhis also ceased^ but Brahmans 
were forbidden to bend the knee to them^ and they were com- 
pelled to wear as their distinctive badge small earthen jars 
hanging from a string round the neck. 

Rudra Singh was anxious to build a palace and city of Palaioe 
bricki but there was no one in his kingdom who knew how *? ^^^ 
to do this. He therefore imported from Koch Bihar an arti- by a 
Ban named Ghansyami under whose supervision numerous ^^|j^ 
brick buildings were erected at Rangpur^ close to Sibsagarj 
and also at Charaideo. When Ghansyam had finished his 
work| and was on the point of departing^ richly rewarded 
by the king^ it was accidentally discovered that he had in 
his possession a document containing a full account of the 
country and its inhabitants. It was assumed that his object 
was to betray the Ahoms to the Muhammadans^ and he was 
arrested and put to death. 

During the long period that had elapsed since the last War with 
war with the Kacharis, the latter had gradually forgotten *^® . . 
their frequent defeats at the hands of the Ahoms^ and had 
become more and more reluctant to acknowledge their hege- 
mony. At last Tamradhvaji who was their king when Rudra 
Singh ascended the throne^ boldly asserted his independence. 
Rudra Singh at once resolved to reduce him to submissioui 
and^ with this object^ caused two large armies to be fitted out. 
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Tha Bar Baroa was deputed to enter the Kachari country 
by way of the Dhansiri yalley with a force which numbered 
oyer 87>000 menj while the Fani Phukan with anotheri 
84,000 strong, waf to march vid Bah& and the valley of 
the Kopili. 
The Bar rpj^e Bar Bania started from 8al& in the latter part of 
march to December 1706, and, ascending the valley of the Dhansiri^ 
Maibong. reached the S&mag^ting fort on the Dijoa Hill, 106 miles 
from Sali.* In order to mAintniTi communications and to 
facilitate the transmission of supplies, forts were constructed 
and garrisoned at regular intervals along the line of march* 
In spite of this precaution, the Nftgas gave great trouble 
and constantly plundered the convoys on their way to Sftma* 
gating. Troops were sent against them, and a few N&gas 
were killed, but it was not until the garrisons of the forts 
near Sftmaguting had been very greatly strengthened that 
these raids were put a stop to. 

The march was continued to the Namir& fort on Nomal 
hill, a distance of 86 miles.t In the valley below this 
hill the Kacharis made their first stand, but the Ahom forces 
were too strong for them, and they fled, after a very feeble 
resistance, to the Lathia hill, a distance of 9 miles. Here 
they ambuscaded several small parties which had been 
sent forward to dear the jungle, but, when an advance 
was made in force, they were defeated with considerable loss, 
and retreated, carrying their dead with them. They now 
took up a position on a hill near Amlakhi, but fled on the 
arrival of the Ahoms at Tarang, a place about four miles dis- 
tant. The Ahom army continued its advance, nid Nadereng, 
to the Kachari capital at Maibong, a distance of nine 
miles, and was allowed to enter the town unopposed. A good 

* The place which I have identi- 8 miles. The dittanoet are onlj 

fied as Samagating is called approximate. There was, it is said* 

Samaguri in the Buranju. The a tank of the '* Dijoa Baja" on the 

itinerarj is as follows .—from Sala Dijoa hill, measuring 400 yards hj 

to KAga Chauki,49 miles; on to SOO. 

Deopani.lS miles ; to Dilas fort, 11 f To Mamai 7 miles, to BMnarft 

miles ; to Eakajan,18 miles ; to Tim 11 miles, to Qerekftni 10 miiss, tv 

Mari, 7 miles ; and to Sarnaguting, Namirft 8 miles. 
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deal d booty was here takenj induding a cannon and 700 
guns. 

Having thus achieved the immediate object of his advance, 
the Bar Baroa occupied an entrenched position at Mahur, a 
little to the north of the town, and sent word of his success 
to the Bar Phukan and to the Ahom king. 

In the meantime the Fani Phukan proceeded down the The Piini 

Kalhng to Baha. As there was no road between this place ^j^g^'jm 

and Demer&, forty-one miles distant, the army had to cut by 

its way through dense jungle. This was a most tedious •"®*°®' 

operation, and the rate of progress did not greatly exceed a 

mile a day.* On the way to Demera, Salgaon, Lambur and 

a village of Dharmapur» belonging to a temple of the Goddess 

K&makhya were sacked. The Kacharis had made prepara- 

tionfi to repel the invasion, but were deterred on seeing the 

strength of the hostile army. As the Ahoms advanced, the 

inhabitants of the villages along the line of march deserted 

their homes and fled towards Maibong. Demera was occupied 

without opposition. A garrison of 8,000 men was left there, 

and the army then entered the hills and continued its arduous 

march to Nadereng, 23 miles distant, which was reached in 

thirteen days. Here a letter was received from the Bar Bania 

saying that he had already occupied Maibong. The Pdni 

Phukan pressed on to join him, and covered the remaining 

distance of seventeen miles in two days. DiLring his march 

he had taken in all 322 prisoners and a small quantity of loot. 

At Maibong the troops suffered greatly from the pestilential Sickness 
climate, and many, including the Bar Barua, fell ill. Provi- •J 
sions also began to run short and the vigour with which the 
campaign had been conducted up to this period was succeeded 
by a long spell of inaction. The king, who was now at Baha, 
sent repeated orders to the commanders to press on to Khaspur, 
but they were either unwilling or unable to do so. At last, 
in obedience to very peremptory orders, the Pani Phukan 

^ Titelikbara, a disfanoe of 7 Deodaki, 9 mileH, in 5 days ; 

mUes, was reached in 6 days ; Saralpftni, 7 miles, in 5 days i and 

Jamnna fort, 6 miles, in 6 days ; DemerS, 6 miles, in 6 days. 
Kstihay 7 miles, in 6 days; 
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marched as far as S&mpani. The Bar Baraai who was now 
seriously ill, started to return to Demera, but died during the 
journey, 
Bsioro of About the end of March 1707, the Idng was at last 
^^21, persuaded to abandon his project of taking Kh&spur. He 
tioB. recaUed the Fani Phukan, who brought back the whole force, 
after demolishing the brick fort at Maibong, burning down 
the houses there, and erecting a pillar, thirteen &et high, 
to commemorate the success of his troops. This pillar 
has long since disappeared. The return journey to Demeri, 
along the track which had been cut during the adyanee, 
occupied only three days. Fortifications were constructed at 
this place, and a strong garrison was left there, but when the 
rainy season set in, the sickness and mortality amongst the 
troops became so serious that the king was obliged to order 
them to be withdrawn. 
The Jain- While these events were in progress, the Kach&ri king 
tk^ ***** Tamradhvaj had fled to Bikrampur, in the plains portion of 
Kaohftri what is now the district of Gachar, whence he sent an urgent 
^Si appeal for help to Ram Singh, Raja of Jaintia. The latter 
collected an army, but, before he could march, Tamradhvaj 
sent a second message, reporting that the Ahom forces had 
been withdrawn and saying that he was no longer in need of 
help. Ram Siogh was now guilty of an act of gross treachery. 
The Ahoms had dispersed the Eachari troops, and it occurred 
to him that, if he could obtain possession of the person of the 
Elachari king, he would be able also to become master of his 
kingdom. He marched to Mulagul and, under the pretext of a 
friendly meeting at Balesvar, seized Tamradhvaj and carried him 
off to his capital at Jaintiapur, in the plains country north of 
the Surma river, now known as the Jaintia parganas. Several 
members of his family, who were induced to join him there, 
were also placed in close confinement, and the Kachftri frontier 
forts at Bandasil and Ichchhamati were attacked and taken* 
who Tamradhvaj managed to send to the Ahom king, by 

tfeXhomi*^® hands of a religious mendicant, a letter saying whii 
for help, had happened to him, asking forgiveness for his past 
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offeDOOBj and heggmg for deliverance from the hands of 
his captor. Budra Singh^ who seems to have been delighted^ 
alike with the submissive tone of the Kachari king's letter^ 
and with the opportunity thus afforded him to display his 
power in a new direction^ at once directed the officer in charge 
of the Ahom outpost at Jagi to send word to Ram Singh^ 
through his tributary chief of Gobha^ demanding the 
immediate release of his captive. 

Bam Singh refused to comply, whereupon Budra Singh The 
closed the market at Gobhaj on which the hill Jaintias were ^^^* 
largely dependent for their supplies, and commenced collect- the 
ing troops with a view to the invasion of their country as y?^]jjf* 
soon as possible after the close of the rains. A start was 
made at the beginning of December 1707. As in the case 
of the Kachari war, he decided to despateh his troops by 
two different routes. The Bar Barua, with 43,000 men, was to 
march on Jaintiapur, vid the Kopili valley and the Kachari 
country, while the Bar Fhukan with another force, the 
strength of which is not stated, was to proceed by the direct 
route through Oobha and the Jaintia hills. 

The route taken by the Bar Barua lay through a friendly AdTanoe 
country, and Sampani, the furthest point attained by the^^ 
Kach&ri expedition of the previous year, was reached without anny to 
any occurrence worthy of note.* At that place he received a •'•intia- 
deputation of prominent Kach&ris, who assured him that ' 
nothing was to be feared from the neighbouring Nftga tribes. 
He proceeded to Bikrampur,t taking the precaution to send 
messengers ahead to re-assure the people, who, at each 
camping place, came and paid their respects, and were much 
relieved to find that they were not expected to supply pro- 
visions for the army. The Jaintia outposte at Balesvar, 
Dal&gaon and Mulagul were easily taken. On reaching the 
last-mentioned place, the Bar Barua again sent messengers to 

^ The halting placet $n route were j* The route to Bikrampor was 

Kardaiguri, Katahl» SAmaffutinff. via Hoj&i fort» Kangji, Megbpor, 

Dtmeit, Gdemba, JAtrftsarh Hill, S&magori, KAkani, Aharora, Paai- 

Bg fort, Doyang ford fort, earft, Aranggfton. 

yil, Mihur hill and IfAibong. 



Dcjang 
Bukyi 
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Bam Singh, calling upon him to surrender T&mradhvaj. 
Seeing that resistance was hopeless^ he did so^ and, at the 
same time, requested the Bar Bania to stay his advance and 
to direct the Bar Fhukan, who was also rapidly drawing 
near, to do the same. The Bar Barua replied that unless the 
&unily and officers of Tamradhvaj were also given up, he 
would continue his march next day. After some hesitation, 
this further demand was also complied with, but the Bar 
Barua nevertheless continued to approach Jaintiapur. 

Bam Singh prepared to resist him, and placed ciumon on 
the walls ; but, as the Ahoms approached, he lost heart and, 
after burying his treasures, prepared for flight. His inten- 
tion was discovered by his nobles who, from the b^^inning, 
had done their utmost to dissuade him from incurring the 
enmity of the Ahoms and, being unwilling that he should 
escape scot-free and leave them to suffer the consequences of 
his folly, they compelled him to make his submission to the 
Bar Barua. He therefore proceeded with an escort of twenty 
elephants towards the Ahom camp. On approaching il^ be 
was made to dismount and ride on horse-back, unattended, to 
the tent of the Bar Barua, who received him in state. After 
the interview he wanted to return to his capital, but was not 
allowed to do so. News of his capture was sent to the king, 
who directed the Bar Fhukan to press on and join the Bar 
Barua at Jaintiapur. 
Roate The progress of the Bar Phukan's army may now be 

tho^M ^"®^y described. Starting from Jagi he marched to Oobha 
FhakHn. and conciliatod the chief of that place by presents.* At 
Hatibaudha^ 19 miles from Gobha, the Jaintias made a 
demoDstratiou against some detachments that were engaged 
in clearing the jungle, but retreated when they saw the 
strength of the Ahom army. Eight miles further on, at 

* Tlie full route was :— Gobhft 7 13 miles ; Silsjlko 8 rniks ; Nar- 
miles ; AmAseongt hill 9 miles ; iung 5 miles ; Lakimpur 8 miles; 
llfttibAndha 10 miles; Karottam ChAmtang Nartang 8 mikt ; Nate- 
hill 7 miles ; Athitbha^a 1 mile; gkn 8 miles; Pavanili 8 miles; 
Lachor hill 2 miles; Buritikar 2 Mukutapur 16 miles; Jaintii^Rir 
miles ; Barpniii 5 miles ; Saralpftni Nftogfton 8 miles. 
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Atiuibhaga, they attacked the Ahoms^ but were defeated and 
retreated, carrying their killed and wounded with them. At 
Lachor hill another and more determined onslaught was 
made by a stronger force^ which was accompanied by some 
elephants. The Ahoms, taken by surprise, wavered, but rallied 
and eventually drove back their opponents. The victory, 
however, was by no means decisive, and the Jaintias made a 
firesh stand at the Buritikar hiU, about two miles away^ where 
they occupied some stockades which they had previously 
prepared. The AhomSi who had exhausted a great part of 
their ammunition, waited for a fresh supply. When this was 
reoeived, they attacked the stockade, on a day chosen by the 
astrologers as auspicious, and drove out the Jaintias, who, 
however, at once occupied three new stockades five miles away, 
on the bank of the Barpani river. They now tried to stop the 
farther advance of the Ahoms by promising to give up the 
Kachari king if they would return to Gobha, but the Bar 
Phukan refused to negotiate and at once advanced to the 
attack. The stockades were taken, and from this time there 
was no further active opposition. On reaching Favanai, the 
Bar Phukan heard of the arrival of the Bar Barua at Jaintia- 
pnr and hastened to join him there. 

Bndra Singh directed the two captive kings to be pro* Proposed 
dnoed before him, Tamradhvaj being taken vid Maibong JP®"' 
and Bam Singh across the Jaintia hills. He also ordered the JainUa 
Jaintia king's garments, jewels, arms, elephants and horses to ^^ .^** 
be brought to him, and his treasure to be divided amongst the y^^ 
troops who had taken part in the campaign. The Ahom doms. 
subjects who had fled to Khaspur during Mir Jumlah's 
invasion were to be brought back, and an army of occupation 
under the Bar Barua and the Bar Phukan was directed to 
remain at Jaintiapur. These orders were carried out in 
February 1708. Envoys announcing that the Kachari and 
Jaintia kingdoms had been annexed to the dominions of 
the Ahom Baja were sent to Mati Ullah, the Muhammadan 
Faujdar of Sylhet, who, it is said, made a courteous 
reply. 
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Fnth These measures caused the greatest possible irritation 

iffiioDffgi ^Q^^i^^S^ ^b® Jaintia nobles. They had been quite willing to 

the permit the rescue of the Kach&ri king, but they were not 

JamiiM. prepared to allow their own ruler to be carried off and their 

independence to be subyerted without a £ar more strenuous 

resistance than they had yet attempted ; and they induced the 

Bar Dalai| the Baja of Khairamj and the inhabitants o£ two 

hundred independent Khasi villages to join them in a supreme 

effort to expel the invaders. 

They would fain have attempted to rescue their Raja as 
he was being taken to Qobha, but the foroe escorting him 
was too strongi and they were afraid to risk an encounter. 
Shortly afterwards, however, a simultaneous attack was made 
on the eight forts in which the Bar Phukan had left garrisons 
on his way through the hills. Three of these forts were taken 
unawares and were captured by the Jaintias, who put the 
defenders to death. The other garrisons succeeded in repelling 
the first attack, but, being without a suflScient supply of food 
and ammuuitioui were soon obliged to retreat. At the same 
time a small detachment^ which was taking the copper image of 
the Goddess Jaintesvari to Rudra Singh, was attacked and put 
to flight and the image was rescued. The survivors of this 
detachment, and of the various garrisons, rallied at Nartung, 
and held it for a time, but they eventually beat a reticat 
towards Oobh&. On their way they were attacked again. 
The officers did their utmost to preserve order, but in vain. 
The soldiers, seized with panic, broke and fled, hotly pursued 
by the Jaintias. Most of them were put to death, but a few 
escaped to Saralp&ni whence they, with the garrison of that fort, 
made their way to Sarup&ni ; here they remained till rescued 
by the troops who had taken the Jaintia Raja to Oobh&. 
The Jain- ^^ hearing of the rising, Rudra Singh promptly sent 
tias are up reinforcements, including the detachment of four thousand 
^^•q' men under the Burha Gohain which had again been sta- 
the eod tioned at Oemera. The combined forces attacked the Jaintias 
Ahoms wherever they could find them, but, as the practice of the 
retraaU Jaintias was to disperse when attacked, and then return and 
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harass the Ahom troops on their way back to oampi it was 
found impossible to achieve any decisive victory* They 
destroyedi howeveri a number of villages round Nartung and 
took many head of cattle. Meanwhile^ news of the rising had 
reached the Bar Phukan and Bar Barua at Jaintiapur^ and 
they despatched a force to relieve two garrisons in the south 
of the Jaintia hills. This operation was successfully performed^ 
but| as the rainy season was now approaching and it was 
thought dangerous to pass it in a hostile co*intry^ both these 
officers agreed to retreat at once to Oobha. Before departing^ 
a thousand inhabitants of Jaintia were put to the sword^ and 
Jaintiapur and all the surrounding villages were destroyed. 
The exasperated Jaintias attacked the Ahoms both at Jain* 
tiapur .and at Mulagul^ but were driven ofE. The troops 
then marched back by the route by which the Bar 
Phukan had advanced and reached Gobha without molesta- 
tion. 

Budra Singh at first intended to punish the two com- 
manders for the ultimate failure of the expedition^ but he 
pardoned them on the intercession of the other nobles. 
In the course of the rising the Ahoms had lost 2,866 men 
killed, including twelve high officers.* On the side of the 
enemy, excluding the massacre at Jaintiapur, very few were 
killed, but seven hundred were made prisoners. In addi- 
tion, about 1,600 persons, chiefly Assamese refugees, were 
brought from Khaspur, and about 600 from Jaintiapur. 
The booty taken in the course of the expedition included 
three cannon, 2,273 guns, 109 elephants, 12,000 pieces of silver 
of the Mnhammadan, Ahom, Koch and Jaintia mints, and 
numerous utensils of gold, silver and other metals. Certain 
articles of jewellery, which formed part of the loot, were 
misappropriated by some of the officers employed on the 
expedition, but they were detected and compelled to disgorge. 

e Of the men who wer« killed 960 pur. These fignrft throw somt 

eame from Upper Atiam, ],009 light on the tooroeeon which at 

ffom QatihAti, 280 from the Dhe* this time the Ahomt were able %o 

ktri ponntr^ and 105 frpni 8op|- draw for tb^ir 9ol4Mret 
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Inter* On ihe ooncluBion of ^e expedition, Badra Singh remored 

IvMB^ hii oamp from Bijajpnr to SaU, while the Jamtiaand Kaoh&ri 

Radrft kings were kept in separate camps near BishnatL In the 

^2^^ middle of April, Badra Singh, surrounded by all his chief 

sod Jain- nobles, received T&mradhvaj at a gprand durbar in a tent sup- 

tis king!, ported by posts of gfold and silver. The captive chief wae 

conveyed across the Brahmaputra in the royal barge, and 

on landing, was placed on an elephant carrying a golden 

howdah. When he reached the camp, he descended from the 

elephant, and rode on horseback to tiie durbar tent, where he 

dismounted and, advancing on foot, prostrated himself and 

knelt down before the king. He was introduced by the Bar 

Barua, who recited the events which had culminated in his 

detention at Bishnath. The king offered him a seat and 

addressed him in a speech which vras practically a repetition 

of that already made by the Bar Bama. To this oration 

T&mradhvaj made a submissive reply. He was given formal 

permission to return to his own country and was dismissed 

from the durbar with numerous presents. Before setting oat 

he was received at a second durbar. He also paid a visit to 

the temple of Bishnath, in order to worship the idol of Siva 

which it contained. He was given an escort of Ahom troops 

as far as Demera, where he was met by a number of his own 

people from Kh&spur. 

A few days later the Jaintia Raja was received in the 
same way, and was told that, if his nobles would appear and 
make their submission, he would be allowed to retiun to hu 
kingdom. The nobles, fearing to appear in person, sent sul^ 
missive messages ; but these were not deemed suffidenl^ and 
they were informed accordingly. Meanwhile B&m Singh 
succumbed to an attack of dysentery. His son, who was also 
a captive, gave two of his sisters in marriage to the Ahom 
king. No further mention is made of him in the Burtrnfii, 
but it may be presumed that he was released soon afterwards. 
Proposed A few years later Rudra Singh began to make prepara* 
Jf^^^] tions for a fresh war against the Muhammadans. His 
motive for doing so is not very clear ; according to smue he 
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m&reLy wished to achieve a victory which should shed glory 
<m his name^ while others aver that his ambition was to 
indude a portion of the sacred Ganges within his dominions. 
But whatever his object there is no doubt as to the 
thoroughness of his preparations. He proceeded in person 
to Glauhati and there organized a great army and a numerous 
fleets and collected all his available cannon. 

But his preparations were in vain. Before they were Badra 
completed he was seized with a mortal illness and died in f ^°fi^ ' 
August 1714. 

The most striking events of his reign^ which extended Character 
ever seventeen eventful years, were the wars against the «^„g^i 
Kachari and Jaintia kings, which have already been described, events of 
But he was by no means a mere military adventurer. Although '•'*"• 
illiterate, he was possessed of a most retentive memory and 
of a very unusual intelligence and power of initiative ; and 
he is regarded by many as the greatest of aU the Ahom kings. 
The construction of a brick city at Bangpur has already been 
mentioned. He caused masonry bridges to be constructed over 
the Namd&ng and Dimau rivers. The great tank at Jaisagar, 
and the temple at the same place, were made by him, and 
also the tank and temple at Rangnath, and the Kh&rikatiya, 
Dubariyam and Meteka roads. He is said to have received 
the submission of aU the hill tribes, and to have established 
an extensive trade with Tibet. Abandoning, to some extent, 
the isolating policy of his predecessors, he encouraged 
intercourse with other nations and sent envoys to visit the con- 
temporary rulers of other parts of India.* He studied foreign 
customs and adopted those that he thought good. He 

^ The interoonrse seems to ha?e expedition to Aseam« said t— 

been of a very one-sided oharacter, "However extraordinary it may 

and althoagh he sent envoys to appear to people in Earope» we are 

other kings, be did not apparently under the necessity of admitting 

eneonrage them to return the com* that, owins to the nnremitting 

Sliment. In this respect the jealoosy which the chiefs of those 

^homs sppear to have conformed countries have hitherto shown of 

to the Tibetan ideas regarding the Enp^lish, we know little more 

foreign relations. Lord Com* of the interior parts of Nepal and 

walllji, in the minute which he Atsam than of the interior partf 

wrote prior to Cf^ptain Welfih'b of Chjna;" 
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imported many artificers from Bengal^ and established namerooB 
schools for the Br&hmans ; he also sent many Brahman boys 
to study at the great centres of learning in BengaL The 
survey of Sibs&gar, which had been commenced under the 
orders of Gadadhar Singh, was finished in this reign. 
Nowgong was also surveyed; and the settlement which 
followed was supervised by Budra Singh himself. 
Hiado His Hindu proclivities increased as he g^w older, and he 

^^^^^* at last decided formally to embrace that religion and become 
an orthodox Hindu. This involved the ceremony known as 
'' taking the Smaran": the neophjrte prostrates himself before 
the OurUf who teaches him a secret text, or mantra^ and 
takes him under his spiritual protection. Budra Singh oould 
not bear the thought of humbling himself in this way before 
a mere subject, however saintly. He tiierefore sent to Bengal 
and summoned Krishnaram Bh&tt&ohftijy&, a famous Mahant 
of the S&kta sect who lived at Malipotft, near S&ntipur in 
the Nadia district. The Mahant was at first unwillbig to 
come, but consented on being promised the care of the 
temple of Kam&khyft, on the Nil&chal hiU^ just below 
Oauh&ti. When he arrived the king changed his mind and 
refused to become his disciple, and the priest departed again 
in high dudgeon. At this moment a severe earthquake 
occurred which shattered several temples ; and Budra Singh, 
interpreting the phenomenon as an indication that the Mahant 
was a real &vourite of the Oods, hastened to recall him. He 
still hesitated to take the decisive step, but satisfied the 
Mahant by ordering his sons and the Br&hmans of his entour- 
age to accept him as their Ouru. It is said by some that| 
when he died, his body was cremated on the Mani Kamesvar 
hill, instead of being buried in a vault at Charaideo according 
to the custom previously in vogue, and that the Bodresvar 
temple, which was subsequently erected by Pramata Singh 
in honour of his memory, stands on the spot where his body 
was burnt. In the Buranjis of the Ahoms themselves^ 
however, it is distinctly stated that his repiains were bune4 
Jike those of his forefathers, 
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He left five sons — by one queen^ Sib Singh and Pramata Hit tons. 
Singh, bj another Barjana Oohain^ by a third Rajesvar Singh, 
and by a fourth Lakshmi Singh. The last mentioned^ being 
of a very dark complexion, was by no means a favourite 
with his &ther. 

When Rudra Singh died, his eldest son Sib Singh, who Sib Singh, 
was with him at G^uhati, at once proceeded to RangpurHJ^*^ 
where he ascended the throne. He assumed the Ahom name 
Sutanpha. He gave up the projected invasion of Bengal, but 
obeyed his Other's injunction to become a disciple of 
Krishnaram Bhattacharjya. He gave him the management 
of the hill temple of Kamakhya, whence Krishnaram and 
his successors are generally known as the Parbatiya 
Oosains, and assigned to him for its maintenance large 
areas of land in various parts of the country. The 
modem Saktas of Assam are the disciples of these Oosains^ 
or of the Nati and Na Gosains, who will be mentioned 
farther on. 

In January 1717 an expedition was despatched against the Dafla 
Dafias who had again taken to raiding. After they had been ^^n 
reduced to submission, an embankment was constructed along 
the foot of the hills inhabited by them, as a protection against 
future inroads by these turbulent and restless mountaineers. 
With the exception of this expedition, the country enjoyed 
unbroken peace during this king's reign. 

Sib Singh was completely under the influence of Brah* Qwwing 
man priests and astrologers ; and in 1722 he was so alarmed ^^f stkta 
by their prediction that his rule would shortly come to an yriesta. 
end, tiiat he not only made many and lavish presents for 
the support of temples and of Brahmans, in the hope of 
conciliating the gods and averting the threatened calamity^ 
but also endeavoured to satisfy the alleged decree of &te by 
a subterfuge which greatly diminished his prestige in the 
eyes of his people. He declared his chief queen Phulesvari, 
who was also known as Pramatesvari, to be the " Bar Raja'' 
or chief king ; made over to her the royal umbrella , the 
Ahom emblem of sovereignty ; and caused coins to be struck 
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jointly in her name and his.* To make mattora worae Phnles- 

vari's authority was £ar from nominal. She was even more 

under the influence of the Brfthmans than her hushand, and, 

in her consuming zeal for S&kta Hinduism, such as so often 

distinguishes new converts, she committed an act of oppres- 

sion which was destined to have far-reaching and disastrous 

consequences. Hearing that ^e Sudra Mahants of the 

Vaishnaya persuasion refused to worship Durgft, she ordoed 

the Mo&maria, and several other, Gk>s&ins to be brought to a 

S&kta shrine where sacrifices were being offered, and caused 

the distinguishing marks of the Sftkta sect to be smeared 

with the blood of the victims upon their foreheads. The 

Mo&marifis never forgave this insult to their spiritual 

leader, and, half a century later, they broke out in open 

rebellion. 

Phulesvari died in 1 781. The Idng then married her sister 

Deopadi, and made her Bar Raja with ^e name AmbikL 

She died in 1741, and was succeeded as Bar Raja by another 

wife named En&dari who was renamed Sarbesvari. 

Death of Sib Singh himself died in 1744. He erected numerous 

Further temples and gave away land for the support of Brahmans 

proereee and temples with the reckless prodigality of a new oonvertt 

diiitm.' Thanks to his support, Hinduism became the predominant 

religion, and the Ahoms who persisted in holding to their 

old beliefs and tribal customs came to be regarded as a separ* 

ate and degraded class. The Deodh&is and Bailongs resisted 

the change with all their might, and succeeded for some time 

longer in enforcing the observance of certain ceremonieB, 

such as the worship of the Somdeo. But the people 

* There are cofne ofthie reign ineeribed oopper-pkiee reoording 

•till extant which confirm this grants of land by Ahom kingt 

storj. Thoee dated I715, 1719, which are itill in existence refer to 

and 1781 bear Sib Singh's name grants made by this Hog. Tlie 

alone. Those of 1726 and 1780 others «re distribnted •• fillofwt i 

are in his name and Phnlesvari's ; Qadidhar Siogb, 8 ; Badra 8ingh« 

those of 1732, 1783, and 1784 in 8; Pramata Singh, 8; Bajfltfar 

hit name and Ambika Debi's ; and Singh, 7; Lakshmi Snigb, 6 ; 

those of 1741 and 1744 in his Oanrinith Singh, 4 ; Kamalaifsr 

name and Sarbesrari's. Singh, 2; and Ohandiakiata 

t Nineteen ont of the forty^ht Singhi 1. 
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gmdiially fell away from them^ took Hindu priests, and aban- 
doned the free use of meat and strong drinks. The change 
was a disastrouB one. Not only did the Ahoms thereby lose 
their pride of race and martial spirit^ but, with a less nourish. 
ing diet, their physique also underwent a change for the 
worse. The process of deterioration has gone on steadily, 
and no one, looking at an average Ahom of the present day, 
would suspect him of being the descendant of a race of 
oonquerors who, though small in number, gradually extended 
their rule over the whole of the Brahmaputra valley, and 
successfully resisted the assaults of the Mughals, even when 
the latter were at the zenith of their power. 

During this reign the chief public works were the Dhai 
Ali, and the tanks and temples at Gaurisagar, Sibsagar, and 
Kalugaon. Surveys were effected in Kamrup and Bakata. 
The register, or Fera Kdgaz^ based on this survey of Kamrup, 
was still extant at the time of the British conquest. It con- 
tained a Ust of all occupied lands, except homestead, with their 
areas, and particulars of all rent-free estates. 

It is recorded that in 1739 four Europeans, whose names Visit of 
appear to have been Bill, Oodwin, Lister, and Mill, visited f^^ 
Sib Singh at Bangpur. The king met them at the prind- peani, 
pal gate of the city where, it is said, they did him homage 
by falling prostrate at his feet. 

On the death of Sib Singh the nobles passed over his Pramata 
sons, and raised Budra Singh's second son, Pramata Singh, to ^^^9^* 
the throne. He assumed the Ahom name Sunenpha and was 1751, 
formally installed by the Deodhais. Soon afterwards, a 
conspiracy was detected and the culprits were punished by 
mutilation and stripes. 

In 1745 a fresh survey was made, and a census was taken 
in the same year. New buildings and masonry gateways 
were constructed at Oarhgaon, and the Bangghar, or amphi* 
^eatre for animal fights, was built at Bangpur. The 
Budresvar and Sukresvar temples were erected at Oauh&ti. 
Pramata Singh died in 1751 after an uneventful reign of 
seven years. 
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RijMTAr Rudra Singh's third son^ Barjana Gohain^ was considered 

1761 to inelit^ible, as he was pitted with small-pox^ and he was passed 
17 Oi^. over in favour of the fourth son, Rajesvar Singh alioi Su- 
ninipha, who was installed with the usual ceremonies. His 
first act was to exile Barjana Oohain to Namrup. There was 
a conflict of opinion between the Ahom and Hindu astrolo- 
gers as to the place where the new king ought to reside. 
The former recommended Taimung, and the latter, Bangpur. 
The king listened to the advice of the Hindu astrologers, 
and built lus palace at Rangpur ; but he afterwards erected a 
second residence at Taimung. Both buildings were of brick 
and of considerable size. 
The Bar This king, though an able man, preferred pleasure to the 

ate«jMl« affairs of state, and left the government in the hands of his 
aocy. Bar Barua, Kirti Chandra Oendhela. The latter was of an 
overbearing disp^ition and soon incurred the dislike of the 
other nobles. The Numali Bar Goh&in wrote a Buranji, 
in which he made certain aspersions regarding the purity of 
his descent. The Bar Barua disproved the allegations and, 
on the plea that the publication of such fedsehoods might 
(!ause much harm in future, and that, if it were allowed, the 
origin of the king himself might be impugned, obtained 
the assent of the king to a detailed examination of all the 
Buranjis in existence at that time. Those which contained 
anything that was considered objectionable were burnt. 
These proceedings added to the Bar Barua's unpopularity and 
a plot was formed to assassinate him. He was attacked as 
he was entering the palace, but escaped with a few wounds. 
The conspirators were all caught. Two of the ringleaders 
wore impaled and one was fried to death in oiL The others 
were deprived of their noses and ears. 
Dafla In 1768 the Daflas, who had never yet been properly 

subdued, committed several raids near Ohil&dh&ri. As a 
punishment, forts were erected along the frontier, and the 
Daflas were prohibited from entering the plains. The 
blockade had the debired effect. A deputation came down 
from the hills, and gave up the captives and brought presenti 
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for Bajesrar Singh. The king," however, was not satisfied, 
and cansed members of the deputation to be arrested. Their 
relatives retaliated by seizing thirty -five Assamese and two 
cannon. This led to an exchange of captives, and an agree- 
ment was made whereby the Daflas were permitted to levy 
yearly from each family in the Dudrs, or submontane tract 
along the foot of the hills, a jmra of paddy and three hundred 
and twenty cowries, on condition of their refraining fi*om 
other acts of aggression. 

In July 1765, it was found necessary to undertake puni- Mikir ex- 
tive operations against the Mikirs, and two forces were sent ^ ^ ^^^' 
against them. The one entered the hills at the back of 
Chapanala, while the other ascended the Kopili and Jamuna 
rivers to take the offending villages in the rear. The result waa 
most satisfactory. The two forces, having effected a junction 
in the hills, defeated the Mikirs and burnt down their houses 
and granaries. The Mikirs then came in with tribute, and 
begged for forgiveness. 

In the following November, Rajesvar Singh sent messen- Visit 
gers to summon to his presence the Kachari king, Sandhi- jr^^^tj-j 
k&ri, but the latter refused to receive them. The Bar Barua Raja, 
thereupon proceeded with an army to Raha. This had the 
desired effect, and the Kachari monarch came in and made his 
submission. He was accompanied by Raja Jai Singh of 
Manipur, who had taken shelter with him, owing to the inva- 
sion of his country by the Burmese. Both rulers were taken 
before Rajesvar Singh, who, after admonishing the Kachari 
Raja, allowed him to return to his country.* 

Jai Singh made an urgent appeal to Rajesvar Singh Expedi- 

for help, and the latter, after consulting his nobles, agreed to ^^^j. ^^^^ 

send an army to Manipur to reinstate him. A force was Barmeie 

from 
Hanipnr. 
• This ft the naiial version, but who reported tliat the Tipperas had 
in the Buranji in which the inci- invaded the country and that 
dent is most fully dealt with, it it Ramft had fled to Manipur, while 
ttnted that the expedition was nn- he himself had taken refuge at 
deriaken In consequence of an Maibong. There it» however, no 
appeal for help from Sandhikftri, mention of any conflict with the 
nneleof Eamft the Eachftri ]dn^, Tipperas. 
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collected^ bnt seYeral offioers in taooeBsion xeEofied to scoept 
the commAnd on the plea of ill-health. These were dkmiflBed 
and deprived of all their property. At last a commander was 
found and the army started. It was proposed to march 
direct through the hills south of Charaideo^ but the jungle 
was so dense that the work of clearing a road was most 
laborious and progress was very slow. The troops suffered 
great hardships and many died from the efEects oi exposure 
and insufficient food ; many also were killed by the Nagas, 
and some died of snake-bite. The state of things was 
reported to the king who ordered the troops to return* 

In November 1768 a second force was despatched by 
way of RahA^ and the Kach&ri country. The main body 
halted at Rah&i and a force of ten thousand men accom- 
panied Jai Singh as &r as the Mirfcp river^ where it remained 
until Jai Singh raised a force of N&gas and drove out the 
usurper Kdemba, who had been placed on the Manipur 
throne by the Burmese.* He subsequently sent vahiable 
presents to R&jesvar Singh and gave him a daughter in 
marriage. A number of Manipuris who accompanied her 
were settled near the mouth of the Desoi at Magaluh&^ or 
" the Manipuri market/' 
Threaten- In 1769 the Jaintia Baja moved towards the Ahom 
f^ "*P". . frontier with a body of troops. The king proposed to caD 
Jaintia. on him to appear and explain his movements. The majoriiy 
of the nobles suggested that nothing should be done until it 
became clear that he had hostile intentions^ but they were 
overruled by the Bar Barua, who marched to Bah& with 
a force of all arms. The Jaintia Baja was alarmed and with* 

drew, 
fiijeivar Soon afterwards the king became seriously ill and died 

dMifh * *^^ ^ illness lasting twenty days. Though indolent, he 
ohanoter was a capable prince. During his reign the people enjoyed 
and gene- internal order and immunity from external aggiession. 

hk rdi^ • Thia 18 the tiory told bj Dr. chronicles of the Aboms tka m^ 
^' Brown in hii Statutieal Aecount per'e name waa Baisaog aadhe wat 
(f Manipur, According to the pnt to death* 
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They liad now become very prosperous^ but there were 
abeady signs of the approaching decay. The warlike 
spirit which animated their ancestors had ahnost wholly 
evaporated^ and^ for the first time, we find high officers 
lefosing to go on active service. The people were already 
priestriddenj and sectarian disputes had begun to strangle 
their patriotic aspirations. The Moamaria Oosain was brood« 
ing over his wrongs, and was secretly spreading disafEection 
amongst his disciples. 

The king himself was a strict Hindu. He erected many 
temples and gave much land to the Brahmans. Soon after 
his accession he paid a long visit to Gbuhati to worship at the 
various temples there. He took the smaran from a relative of 
the Parbatiya Qosain, known as the Nati Oosain, and gave 
him a temple at Pandunath. He was a great patron of 
learned men. 

There was a difference of opinion among the nobles as Lakshmi 
to the proper successor to the throne. One party, headed J J^^^^o 
by Kirti Chandra Bar Baroa, who had hurried haudk from 1780. 
Bah& as soon as he heard of Rajesvar Singh's illness, was in 
favour of appointing the Namrup Baja, Lakshmi Singh, 
the youngest son of Rudra Singh, and alleged that, 
on his death-bed, Rudra Singh had expressed a wish 
that all his sons should succeed to the throne in turn. The 
Bar Ooh&in and others denied this, and supported the 
ekim of R&jesvar's eldest son ; they revived an old scandal 
tiiat threw doubts on Lakshmi SingVs legitimacy, and 
pointed out that he had been bom in his putative fiither's 
old age, and was so entirely different from him in colour and 
feature that Rudra Singh himself had doubted if he were 
really his son. In the end Lakshmi Singh was selected. 
He took the Ahom name Sunyeopha. It is said that the 
Parbatiya Oosain refused to recognize him on the score of 
his alleged illegitimacy, and that he imported from Bengal 
a new priest, also a Sakta, who was the first of the Na 
Oosains. 

Eftjesvar's remains were cremated on the bank of the 
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Tlie first 
Moftmt- 
rU rebel- 
lion. 



Brahmaputra and the ashes were interred at Charaideo. His 
two 8onS| the Rajas of Tip&m and S&riag, were banished with 
their families to Namnip. 

Lakshmi Singh was already fifty-three years of age 
when he became king. He left the management of his 
affairs in the hands of the Bar Barua, who had been 
instrumental in raising him to the throne^ and who thus 
became more arrogant than ever. One day^ when he was 
travelling with the king in the royal barge, the Moamaria 
Oos&in happened to be standing on the bank. He saluted 
the king, but failed to take any notice of the Bar Barua, 
who was infuriated at the imagined slight and heaped on 
him all manner of insulting epithets. The Mahanta was 
greatly incensed and his disaffection became more pronounced 
than before. Soon afterwards, the chief of the Moran tribe,* 
named Nahar, when bringing elepliants for the king, incurred 
the Bar Barua's wrath by going direct to the palace instead 
of first paying his respects to him. The haughty official 
caused him to be seized and beaten, and ordered his ears to 
be cut off. The unfortunate man, who happened to be a 
disciple of the Moamaria Gosain, hastened to him and 
invoked his aid. 

The Gosain who was perhaps only too glad to have some 
ostensible motive, other than his own personal wrongs, at 
once resolved on rebellion. He collected his disciples and 
appointing his son Bangan to lead them, entered N&mrup. 
He was received with great enthusiasm by the inhabitants, 
chiefly Morans and Kacharis, all of whom became his 
disciples. His son Bangan assumed the title of Raja of 
Namrup. The king^s elder brother, Barjana Gohain, was 
induced to join the rebels, who promised to place him on the 



* The termR Morftn, Matftk and 
Moftmariil are often con fused, but 
they are in reality quite distinct. 
Idorftii is the name of a tribe, and 
MoftmariA that of a sect, while 
Matak rofcM to the country once 
ruled by the Bar Senap<iti. When 
the Singphofi began to raid, they 



fonnd the people of this tract 
hotter able to defend thtmielTei 
than tho^e reiidlng under the 
deoayod power of the Ahoms, and 
so called them Matak, strong, as 
distinguished from the MuUong, or 
weak, subjects of the Ahoms. The 
Bar Senapati was a Chutija l^ tribe. 
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throne, and manj other banished princes followed his 
example. When news of the rising reached the king, 
he sent men to seize Bangan^ but they w^*^ themselves taken 
and put to death. The insurgents then advanced to Tipam. 

The first fight with the king's troops who were sent to 
oppose them took place on the banks of the Dibru river. The 
Moamarias were driven back. They renewed the attack, 
but were unable to capture the entrenchments which the 
royalists had thrown up. Then they also entrenched 
themselves^ and for several months little progress was made 
on either side. 

In October 1769, a Moran named Ragha, who styled 
himself Bar Barua, led an insurgent force down the north 
bank of the Brahmaputra and defeated the royalist troops in 
several engagements. The king was greatly alarmed, and 
summoned a council of his nobles to decide what should be 
done. The Burha Gohain proposed that messengers should 
be sent to make terms with Ragha, but he was over-ruled by 
the Bar Barua and other nobles, who said that such a course 
would be too humiliating, and counselled flight to Gauhati. 
The king determined to follow their advice, and at once left 
Rangpur. Many of his officers deserted him at the outset, 
and others left him when he reached Sonariuagar. Bagha, 
who was already on his way to Rangpur, arrived there too 
late to prevent the king's departure. He at once sent men in 
pursuit ; they came up with him at Sonarinagar, and he was 
brought back and confined in the temple of Jaysagar. A 
number of his nobles were arrested at the same time. A few 
of them were put to death, but the majority were merely kept 
in confinement. 

Hearing the news^ the Barjana Gohain hastened towards 
the capital, in the hope of being raised to the throne, accord- 
ing to the promise previously made to him. He was, 
however, arrested under Raglia's orders and put to death. 
Kirti Chandra, the deposed Bar Barua, was also put to death. 
His sons shared his fate, and his wives and daughters were 
distributed amongst the Moamaria leaders. Lakshmi Singh 
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ronudned in captivity; and it is related that, when S&gfaa 

paid him a vint, his demeanour was so cringing and abject 

that B&gha thought he had nothing to fear from him. 

BAmi- B&ngan was now hailed as king by S&gha, but his 

iJ^^^ fa^er^ the Mo&mari& Ghos&in^ forbade him to aooept the offer^ 

king hj and caused B&m&k&nt| a son of the Morftn chief Nahar^ to 

thsr^bslf.^ raised to the throne. Two other sons of Nahar were 

appointed Bajas of Tip&m and Saiing^ while the other 

leaders of the insurgents were rewarded with the various 

high offices of statcj and took possession of the houses 

belonging to the persons whom they thus supplanted. 

B&gha himself retained the poet of Bar Baruai which he 
had already assumed^ and took into his harem the wives of 
the deposed king and the widows of his predecessor Bijesvar, 
including the Manipuri princess who had been the wife of 
both brothers in turn. Coins were minted in Bfim&kint's 
name, dated 1691 Sak (1769 A.D.)j but the i€al power vested 
in B&ghai who disposed of all important public businesB. 
All the Gk)s&ins of Upper Assam were compelled to acknow- 
ledge the spiritual supremacy of the Moftmarift high priest^ 
and larg^ sums of money were extorted from tiiem on various 
pretexts. 

For several months the new regime met with no overt 

opposition but, in the interior, the people still looked to the 

dismissed officers of Lakshmi Singh as their real rulers. 

This gave great displeasure to B&mAkant| andj after taking 

council with his followers, he resolved to seixe and put all the 

old officers to death. The execution of the king was also 

decided on. 

Saooets- News of this sanguinary decision reached the ears of the 

Q^,^!^^. royalist leaders, who met together and determinedi before it 

rdrolv was too late, to make a last effort to overthrow the usurpsn 

and restore the old administration. Their plans were fsdli* 

tated by the fact that the great majority of the insurgents 

had dispersed to their homes, and that B&mftk&nt and his 

satellites had thus only a comparativdy small number of 

supporters present in the capital. In Apiili 1770, on the 
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night before the 3Hu festivali B&gWs house was sarronnded^ 
and he was dragged out and pat to death. According to 
some^ the first blow was struck from behind b j the Manipuri 
princess. Bam&kant escaped for a time^ but his &ther and 
other relativesi and many of his officers, were caught and 
put to death. 

Tiakfihmi Singh was now brought back in triumph^ and a 
rigorous persecution of the Mo&marias was set on foot. 
Their Ooeftin was taken, tortured and impaled, and Bftmft- 
k&nt and many of his followers shared the same &te. The 
rest fled to Namrup, where most of them were captured and 
killed. 

These severities soon led to a fresh rising, in which the ^reth 
Chungis of Namrup were the ringleaders. An expedition J^^^,,. 
was despatched against them, but met with scant success, ed. 
Reinforcements were hurried up, but the Mo&marifts gradually 
forced their way forward. They were defeated by some 
mounted Manipuri mercenaries on the bank of the Desangi 
but soon rallied. They were defeated again and took shelter 
in a forest, but their resistance was still not broken. They 
constructed a fort in a remote part of the forest and, with this 
as a refuge and rallying point, they continued to give trouble 
for some time. Then, for a few years, no mention is made 
of them, and they were apparently satined to be left alone 
until a &yourable opportunity should occur for renewing the 
struggle. 

Owing to the Moamarift rising, it had hitherto been IntUlla* 
found impossible formally to instal Lakshmi Singh but, as ^ ^ . 
soon as quiet was restored, the usual ceremony was performed Singh, 
on a grand scale. 

But even now he was not destined to resign in peace. More 
One conspiracy was detected, and then another ; in both cases "JjJJT 
the conspirators were put to death. The Kalita Phukan Was Hon. 
dismissed in December, 1774, either in consequence of com- 
plaints of his exactions made by the people of N&riyanpur or| 
as some say, at the instance of the chief nobles, who suspected 
him of speaking evil of them to the king. He thereupon 
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proceeded to T&mulb&ri on the north bank of the Lohit, and 
proclaimed himself king, assuming the name Mirhang. He 
collected a force and erected a fort at Kech&m&tii but, when 
an armj was sent against him, his men deserted him, and 
he was obliged to seek safety in flight. He was caught at 
Dhekerijuri, but bribed his captors and escaped. He sought 
an asylum with the Daflas, but they refused to shelter him, 
and he was eventually recaptured and executed. 

In 1779, a Nara of Khamjang, who had fled from his own 
country and had been given land near Sadiya, raised a body of 
Chutiyas and Mishmis and headed a local rebellion. He killed 
the Sadiya Khowa Oohain, but beat a precipitate retreat on 
the approach of reinforcements from Rangpur. His followers 
took refuge in a forest, but they were hunted down, and many 
of them were caught and punished. 
lAksbmi Lakshmi Singh's health had for some time been failing, 
deftth. and he suffered from chronic dysentery. He made his eldest 
son Jubraj and died in December 1780 in the 67th year of 
his age. 
ChAraoter jj^ ^^ never a strong prince, and his nerves were com- 
eellaneout pletely shattered by the Moamaria rising. After his restoia- 
^Y^\^ tion the Deodhaie endeavoured to regain their former influence 
by ascribing the misfortunes into which the country had 
fallen to the adoption of Hindu belie& and practices and the 
abandonment of the old tribal observances of their fore- 
fathers. They pointed out that many projects had miscarried, 
owing to their having been commenced on days selected by 
the Oanaks as auspicious, whereas, according to the calcu- 
lations of the Ahom astrologers, they were the very reverse. 
They laid special stress on the fact that Bajesvar's body 
had been cremated, instead of being buried as those of his 
ancestors had been. To undo the mischief, they made an 
effigy of him in clay and, having performed with it the 
IHkkhvan ceremony for the restoration of life, and offered 
sacrifices to the gods, they buried it with the rites usually 
observed at the interment of an AJiom king. For some time 
after this, Lakshmi Singh seems to have been favourably 
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disposed towards the Deodhais^ and their prognostications 
were again attended to. The Hindus, however, soon regained 
their influence, and it is recorded that, at the suggestion of 
the Na Gosain, the Goddess Tara was worshipped with great 
ceremony, and an immense amount of money was distributed 
to the Brahmans. The Deodhais refused to take any part in 
these proceedings. 

Several Hindu temples were erected and the great Budra 
Sagar tank was excavated under the orders of this king. 
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CHAPTBR Vin. 

THE DECAY AND PALL OF THE AHOM KINGDOM. 
GfMiriiiiUi Thb nobles placed the Jubiftj Oaorin&th Singh on the 
ITSo'io ^^'^'^'^^ throne, and he waa installed as king with the nsoal 
U96. oeiem(mies. He assumed the Ahom name Sohitp&ngiAJU 
He ordered his father's body to be cremated and the ashes to 
be intombed at Charaideo, after a funeral ceremony performed 
according to Hindu rites. He caused the other princes of 
the blood to be mutilated, in order to render them ineligible 
for the succession. He chose the Bar Barua as his chief 
adviser. The latter set himself to poison the king's mind 
against the Bar Ooh&in, with whom he whb on bad terms ; he 
accused him of having been opposed to G«urin&th^s devation 
to the throne and, on this charge, which seems to have been 
wholly unsubstantiated, the unfortunate man and several of 
his near relatives were beheaded. But the Bar Barua^s triumph 
was of very short duration. He gave great ofEence to tiie 
king by disposing of important matters without consulting 
him, and was dismissed from his office and deprived of all his 
possessions. 

Gaurin&th chose as his religious preceptor a son of BAm&« 
nanda Ach&rjya and underwent the ceremony of initiation 
as his disciple. 
Tbt9 He was a bitter enemy of the Mo&mariis and lost no 

opportunity of oppressing them. At last they were goaded 
into a fresh rebellion. One night, in Aprils 1782> when the 
king was returning to Gkurhgaon at a late hour after a fish- 
ing expedition, a band of them attached themselveB to his 
party, disguised as torch bearers, and after, thus gaining 
admittance to the town, attacked and killed several of the 
king's attendants. Chiurin&th himself managed to escape 
to his palace on an elephant. The insurgents proceeded to set 
fire to the town, but were frustrated by the Burh& Gbbftioi 
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who hurried ap with a party of soldiers and, after a sharp 
straggle, drove them avray. They next marched to Bangpor 
and, foiling to obtain an entry by stratagem, broke down 
the gates and paraded the streets, killing all whom they met 
and setting the houses on fire. The local officials fled, but 
the Biirh& Ooh&in, who had followed them from Qarhg&on, 
soon succeeded in dispersing them. 

This energetic and capable officer, of whom more will be 
heard later on, seeing that harsh methods frustrated their own 
ends, now urged the king to win over the malcontents by 
mild and conciliatory treatment, and, if his advice had been 
foUowed, it seems likely that the Moamari&s would have given 
no farther trouble. But it was not. The new Bar Baroa 
taking the opposite view, advocated their wholesale eztermina* 
HcfD. ; and this course commended itself to the cruel and vin» 
dictive nature of the king. A general massacre of the 
Moftmariis was proclaimed ; many thousands, including women 
and children, were put to death, and four sons of the deposed 
Bar Barua, who were found to have been cognizant of the 
rising, were deprived of their eyesight. These atrodties 
served only to fan the flames of disaffection, and conspiracy 
succeeded conspiracy. The first was hatched at Jaysftgar by 
a Mahanta belonging to the Jakahlab&ndbi Gosftin^s family. 
He was caught and blinded, and three of his followers were 
fried to death in oil. The Mor&ns in the extreme east next 
broke out in rebellion, under a man named Badal O&onburhaj 
but they were dispersed without much trouble. 

This abortive rising was followed, early in 1786, by a more 
serious revolt of the Moamarias on the north bank of the 
Lohit. An expedition which was despatched to quell it was 
oat up, and many other malcontents then flocked to the rebel 
camp. Fresh troops were sent, but they too were defeated in 
an engagement near the Garaim&ri bil. The chiefs of Bini, 
Luki and BeltoU were now asked for help, and sent up a 
force, which was at once despatched to Pahum&ra in the 
M&juli The Mo&mari&s responded by crossing the Lohit at 
Gor&mur and attacking the Gor&mur tattra, which was 
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taken after a feeble resistance by the Gosain's disciples. 
Thoy then marched against the Ganhati levies and put them 
t<> flij^ht witli heavy loss. The remnant of the royalist army 
on the north bank, on hearing of these disasters^ rccrossed the 
Lohit and the Dihing* and joined the Burha Gohain^ who 
was in command of anotlier force, and had entrenched himself 
at Sonari. He was in his turn attacked and defeated^ and 
retresitedy first to Gaurisagar and then to Rangpur, where 
he rejoined the king. He was closely followed by the 
Moamarias^ who laid waste the country and burnt the villages 
along their line of march. They made their head-quarters 
at Bhatiap&r, and defeated in turn several forces sent against 
them. They were^ however^ foiled in an attempt to take 
Rangpur and fell back to the Majuli. Gaurinath now sent 
urgent appeals for help to the Bar Phukan at G«uh&tij and 
also to the Manipuri^ Kachari and Jaintia kings, but mean' 
while the Moamarias again advanced, along the bank of the 
Jhanzi rivcr^ and, bearing down all resistance, appeared before 
the gates of Rangpur. 

The king fled panic stricken to Gauhati, accompanied by 
most of his officers. The Burha Goh&in Furn&iiand, with the 
GAQb&ti. Bar Barua and a few others, courageously remained behind and 
endeavoured to stem the tide of rebellion. On reaching Gauhati 
Gaurinath Singh found the Bar Phukan preparing to start to 
his assistance. He held a council, and despatched thirteen 
thousand men under the Pani Phukan to reinforce the Borha 
Gohain, but, before they arrived, the Moamarias had again 
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♦ By the Dihing, the present 
conrge of the Brahmaputra goath 
of the MAjuli is meant, but the 
uae of this name by no means 
proves that the main channel of 
the Lohit, or Brahmaputra, still 
flowed to the north of the Msjuli 
at the period in question. The 
Assamese, like other Indian races, 
8re very conservative in the matter 
of names, and the southern channel 
river was still called the Dihing 
whan the map in Wilson's 



Narrative of tke BwrmMe War 
(London, 1862) was prepaied. 
According to common traditioa 
in Aftsam, the change in the coane 
of the Brahmapotra was canied by 
a flood brought down by the Dibong 
river in 1785, or more than half a 
century earlier. The northern 
channel, however, mutt still have 
earned a considerable Tolame of 
water, as we read that on one oooa- 
sion Lakshmi Singh was ]^T8iited 
by a storm from crossing iL 
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defeated the royalists and taken possession of Garhg&on. 
They burnt down the palace and destroyed many of the 
neighbouring villages ; and the common people, finding them- 
selves undefended^ began to throw in their lot with the rebels. 

The Bnrh& Gohain had retreated as far as the E&ziran^ Borha 
river when he met the Pani Phukan with the reinforcements ^ntlnnef 
from Gaoh&ti. He then assumed the offensive and inflicted to retitt 
several minor defeats on the rebels. But soon afterwards, a 2fa "*" 
force under the P&ni Phukan was cut up in a night attack^ 
and another force, under the Dhekial Phukan, was so demoral- 
ized that it dispersed in confusion on the approach of the 
fugitives, whom it mistook for Moamarifis. The Burhft 
Ooh&in with great difficulty rallied his men, but he could no 
longer hope to do more than prevent a further advanoe on the 
]pttrt of the rebels. With this object, he constructed a line of 
forts along the Namdang stream, from the Bar Ali to the 
Ehari Katift Ali, which he succeeded in holding until March 
1788, when a son of Baja Bajesvar Singh, known as 
the P&tkuar, collected a force, an/', after defeating several 
detachments of the insurgents, joined hands with him. Mean- 
while the Mo&marias, who were suffering from want of 8up« 
plies, relaxed their efforts, and the Patkuar, deeming the time 
opportune for a fresh advance, moved forward and occupied 
Sibs&gar. His success was short-lived, and soon afterwards 
he was ambushed, taken prisoner and put to death. 

The Burha Oohain, undaunted by this fresh disasteri 
continued to hold his position on the Namd&ng ; and in Febru- 
ary, 1789, with the aid of further reinforcements firom 
Oauh&ti, he was able onee more to advance against the rebels. 
For some time he was successful, but in the end he was driven 
back on Oaurisagar, where he was closely invested. Pro- 
visions ran so short that his troops were &in to eat the flesh 
of horses and elephants. Many died of starvation and dysen- 
tery, and his forces were so depleted by the direct and indirect 
losses of the campaign that he was at last obliged to retreati 
first to Taratali and then to the Disai. Here he erected a 
fort and placed it under the command of Japar& Ooh&in, He 

o 
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then proceeded to Rftjanikh&t, west of Elaob&rih&t. Japai4 
was no sooner left to himself than he declared himself 
independent, but, being unwary enough to be enticed into the 
power of the Burli& Ooh&in, he was made prisoner and hia 
eyes were put out. 

After halting for some time at Songigh&t and Char&ibtiu, 
the Burha Gohain, in April 1790, constructed a f<Mrti6ed 
petition at Jorbat. He placed an outpost at Meleng, but it 
was soon afterwards destroyed by the Mo&mari&s, Gaorinath 
now sent up four hundred Bengal mercenaries and, with their 
aid, the Burba Gohain made a fort at Teok. On the advent 
of the rainy season, however, he again fell back behind the 
Disai river. The MoamarilUi captured an advanced poaition 
on the Kokila river, but they were repulsed with heavy lose 
in a subsequent attack on a fort near the Bar Ali, on the 
right bank of the Disau This reverse appears to have dis« 
heartened tliem; and for some time they abstained from 
regular fighting, and resorted to guerilla tactios, l%ey 
harassed the inhabitants of the tract held by the Burh& 
Gohain by constant raids, especially at night, when small 
bodies would pass up the Dhansiri and KftkakAn streams^ 
plunder some village on the bankS| and diaappear again 
before they could be intercepted, 
SafTer- The people gradually lost heart and would gladly have 

^ff« of accepted the Moamaria supremacy, but for the untiring eSorta 
people, of the Burh& Gohain, who alternately coaxed them by presents 
of food and clothing and coerced them by inflicting severe 
punishment on those who disobeyed his orders. Bnt if their 
sufferings were groat, their condition was still far better than 
that of the people living in the country held by the Mo&marias, 
where the burning of villages, the looting of supplies and the 
wanton destruction of crops led to a terrible famine : rice was 
not obtainable, and the sufferings of the people were so great 
that muny abandoned their own children. Even persons of the 
hicjhest castes, it is said, were reduced to eating the flesh of 
cows, buffaloes, dogs and jackals. Some roamed about in the 
jungle, devouring wild fruits and roots, while others fled to 
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the Bnrh& Gk>h&iii or to the neighbouring hill tribeSi and 
even to Bengal. 

Baring tiiese operations a number of Boi^duant Rajas had N'amerooa 
appeared in various parts of the country. On the north bank JSajas 
of the liohit, at Japaribhit&^ a man of the weaver caste was appear, 
set up by the Moftmarias ; in the Majuli^ a man named Haulia 
exercised supreme power ; east of the Dihing, at Bengmarai 
the Morans acknowledged one Sarbanand as their ruler ; while 
at Sadiya the Khamtis appeared on the scene with a Raja and 
Deka Raja of their own. The main body of the Mo&marias 
at Rangpur placed Bharat Singh on the throne and appointed 
one Sukura as his Bar Barua. Bharat Singh opened a mint • 
and coins bearing his name^ and dated 1798^ are still extant. 

It has been mentioned that Gaurinath sent an appeal In®ff®o- 
for help to the kings of the neighbouring states. The yention of 
Each&ri and Jaintia Rajas were only too glad to hear that Baja of 
their once dreaded neighbour was in difficulties^ and abso- ^^ 
lutely refused to give him any assistance. But the Manipuri 
Baja was mindful of the services rendered him a few years 
previously by Oaurinath^s unclcj Rajesvar^ and marched with 
five hundred horse and four thousand foot to Nowgongf 
where he was met by Gaurinath. He then proceeded up- 
country to assist the Burha Gohain. The latter proposed 
that he should make an attack on Rangpur. He agreed^ 
and advanced to Gaurisagar with his own troops and a 
detachment of the Burha Gohain's force. Next day he 
moved on towards Rangpur^ but^ when he approached the 
Mo&mari& lines^ the latter at once gave battle and^ after a 
short engagement, put his troops to flight. Many were 
killed during the fight and more in the pursuit that followed ; 
and the martial ardour of the Raja was so effectually quenched 
thai he lost no time in hastening back to Manipur. He 
left a thousand of his men with the Burha Gohftin, but they 
proved quite useless, and deserted in a body on the approach 
of the Moamari&s. 

The Burh& Gohain, however, still managed to hold his 

own ; and in 1792, after repulsing an attack made by the 

o2 
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Mo&mari&s on his position along the Disai river, advanced 

his line of defence to the Ladaigarh. 
Jmnmo* After his interview with the Manipor Baja, (Jaurin&th 
t ioptip stayed for some time in Nowgong. His nomeroos followers 

irritated the villagers by their constant demands for supplies 



and other acts of oppression^ and the discontent thus caused at 
last found vent in open revolt. The leader of the rebels 
was a man named Sinduri H&jarika, An attack was made on 
the king who fled precipitately up the Kallang river. He 
took shelter for a short time in the Sattroi of the Auniati 
and Dakhinp&t Goe&ins^ and then went downstream to 
Oauh&ti. Here fresh troubles awaited him. 

Some time previously he had treacherously seized and 

put to death Hangsa N&r&yan^ the tributary Raja of 

Darrangj on an unproved charge of sedition, and set up in 

his place another member of the family named Bishnu 

Nir&yan, thereby ignoring the claims of Krishna Niiiyani 

the son of the late chief. The latter, stung by the injustioei 

went to Mr. Douglas, the Commissioner of Koch Bih&r, and, 

through him, sought the aid of the British. He offered, 

if reinstated, to hold his estate as their vassal, in the same 

way as his ancestors had done under the Mughals, into whose 

possessions the British had now entered. Failing in his 

appeal, he determined to act for himself. He coUeoted a 

force of Hindustanis and Bengalis, drove out Ghuirinath's 

nominee and proclaimed himself Raja of Darrang. Finding 

that there was no one to oppose him, he proceeded to annex 

the northern part of K&mrup and even took possession of 

North Oauh&ti. 

GaQrinith Oaurin&th now appealed for help to Mr. Lumsden, the 

appeds to Collector of Rangpur. A merchant named Raush, the 

British ^^^™^f o^ ^^ ^^^ revenue at Oo&lp&ra, who is said by some 

to have recruited mercenaries in Bengal for the Burh& Gt)h&in, 

also wrote in his behalf. The matter was referred to Lord 

Comwallis, the Governor General, who held that, as the 

trouble appeared to have been caused by gangs of marauders 

from British territory, it was incumbent on the Government 
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to take such steps as might be necessary to restore order. 
A message was sent to the leaders of these gangs^ direct* 
ing them to return to British territory. They refused to 
do so, and it was^ therefore^ decided to expel them by 
force. 

Accordingly, in September, 1 792, sii companies of sixty Gaptain 
sepoys each were sent to Goalpara under the command of ^Jt 
Captain Welsh, with Lieutenant Macgregor as adjutant, and help him. 
Ensign Wood as surveyor. The commandant's orders were 
to proceed to the town of Go&Ipara and, after making care- 
ful local enquiries, to submit a full report to the Oovemor 
General, on receipt of which, he was told, detailed instruc- 
tions would be given him. The modem district of Go&lp&ra 
had become a British possession in 1766, when the whole 
of the Muhammadan possessions in Bengal were ceded to 
the East India Company. At the time of these events, 
it formed part of the district of Bangpur. The town from 
which it derives its name was the great emporium of trade 
with Assam. There was a military outpost at Jogighopa 
on the opposite bank^ but there was no resident civil officer, 
and the place was but seldom visited by the Bangpur 
officials. The only European inhabitant was Mr. Baush, 
who had been there since 1768. Captain Welsh reached 
Go&lp&ra on the 8th November 1792. He obtained from 
Mr. Baush a long account of the troubles that beset the Ahom 
king, and further details were supplied by Bishnu Nar&yan, 
the fugitive Baja of Darrang.^ He thus learnt that matters 
were &r more serious than had been supposed when he left 
Calcutta and that, if he was to be of any assistance, prompt 
measures were called for. He decided to proceed at once 
to the Baja's relief without waiting for further instructions 
from head-quarters. 

He wrote to the Governor General informing him of his Bf oorerj 
decision, and on the 16th November started up *^® '^^^'^ ^aviAj 

* Bisbnu Nirftyan showed Cap- heavy- laden ahip on the point of 
tain Welsh a letter from Ganrinftth sinking. 
in which he compared himself to a 
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towards Gauhati.* Three days later^ as the heavy boats oon- 
Teying the detachment were labouring up the streanii about 
three miles below the N&garber& hill| a few canoes appeared in 
the distance. As they approached the fleets they were hailed, 
and were found to contain Oaurin&th and a few attendants^ 
who had escaped with him from Guuh&ti at two o'clock on 
the previous morning. The immediate cause of his flight 
was not the advance of Krishna Nar&yan^ but a raid by a 
mob of Doms, or fishermen^ from P&kariguri| who had banded 
themselves together under a Bairdgif and, descending the 
Brahmaputrai had set fire to some houses near the king's 
residence. The Baja and his advisers had by this time 
beoome so demoralized that even this contemptible foe sufficed 
to inspire them with frantic terror, and they fled hastily 
without making the slightest effort at resistance. 

Oaurin&th begged Captain Welsh to continue his journeyi 
and declared that he had many adherents who would qpeoly 
declare for him if he returned accompanied by a sufficient 
foroe. The advance was, therefore^ continued. On the 
Slst November, the Bar Barua, who had also fled, attached 
himself to the expedition. On the 2Srd Hatimorl was 
reached, and the tributary chief of R&ni joined the ptrty. 
Next evening the boats arrived at a point about eight 
miles west of Oauhati. Leaving a company in ohargeof 
the boats and the Raja, Captain Welsh^ with the remain- 
ing five companies anl several nobles, including the Bar 
Barua, made a night march to Gauh&ti, apparently along 
the line now followed by the Trunk Road. The gateway 
near the town was reached without adventure. Hearing 

* Tbis letter was crossed by one that if Krishna NMjaD proved 

from Lord Gornwallif, relnzin^ the hottile or insiiioerey vigoroos nea- 

orij^inal order that no action was to snres should be taken* 

be taken pending further instrao- fThisisthe "Burjee Ba]a"of 

tions. Welsh was now told to act Oaptain Welsh's rsporU. In these 

as seemed be^t according to cir- reports Qaurtnfitii is geneimlly 

cn^nRtances until more specific referred to as the SuvKej Deo^ a 

instructions could be given for corruption of 8wargadeb or " I^ord 

his guidance; it was added that of Hearen," the tiSe bywhiobtbe 

mediation should be sought and Ahom kings were generally 

bloodshtjd avoided, If possible, but known. 
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flooteteps, tiie men on duty went ont with torohas, but, 
on seeing the sepoys, they threw them down and fled in 
all directions, withont even giving the alann. The troops 
crossed in silence the wooden bridge which then spanned the 
BhftnJu river and, making straight for the Bdirdgi^B house, 
surprised and overpowered the occupants. In all, sixty 
persons were made prisoners and handed over to the Raja's 
people, who were told to treat them kindly. No resistance 
was anywhere encountered, and the ensuing day was spent 
in pitching camp and securing the position occupied by the 
troops. 

The Raja arrived in the evening with the boats and at 
once made his entry into the town in great state. At his 
own request he was given a guard of sepoys. 

Negotiations were now opened with Krishna N&r&yan, Proceed- 
and also with the leaders of his mercenaries, or barianddzes, ^J^J^\. 
whom it was sought to induce to return home by the pay- 
ment of all arrears of salary and the release of their property 
in Bengal, which had been attached. The replies to these 
overtures, though couched in respectful and conciliatory terms, 
were thought to be evasive, and Krishna Narayan was called 
upon to prove his good &ith by marching into Oauhati* 

Up to this time the sole object of the expedition had been 
the suppression of the freebooters whom Krishna N&r&yan 
bad brought up from Bengal, and it had never been suggested 
that it should concern itself with the Mo&maria rebellion in 
Upper Assam, of which indeed Government does not hitherto 
appear to have been cognizant.* Now, however, findins: 
that he was totally unable to stand alone, and realizing, per* 
hapsy that the assistance hitherto accorded him had been 
rendered without any selfish after- thought, Oaurin&th stated 
that he wished to place himself unreservedly in the hands of 

* There is, at least, no mention to the arrival in the Bnrhi Gohitn's 

of it in the late Sir James John- camp in 1791, o! two natiTe agente 

stone's elaborate summary of the sent bj some British offieial, who 

offioial correspondence. It should is called a oaptain, to report on the 

be mentioned, howcTer, that in one state of the coantry. 
of the JBmranji$ there is a reference 
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the Britiflh Govenxment and begged for assistance against 
all his enemies. 

This completely changed the position, and the petition 
was referred to the Gk>yemor General for orders. Captain 
Welsh himself was in favour of acceding to it^ bat he pointed 
out that| in the event of his views finding acceptancei it 
would be necessary to send another battalion to join him at 
Oauh&tij and to post a second one as a reserve at Bijni on 
the north bank ; he also asked for a couple of six-pounders and 
transport cattle sufficient for the whole detaohment| as none 
could be procured in Assam. 

Lord Cornwallis, in his reply^ highly oommended Captain 
Welsh for his conduct of the expedition, but said that before 
a final decision could be given regarding the proposed exten* 
sion of the original programme, the Raja should be made to 
understand that he must try to pacify his rebellious subjects 
by adopting conciliatory measures ; he also suggested that if, 
by the restoration of his ancestral rights, Krishna N&x&yan 
could be induced to submit, his troops with those already at 
Captain Welshes disposal might prove sufficient to conduct 
the Baja to his capital. 
Op«ra» Before this communication was received, Captain Welsh 

tions iiad become convinced that Krishna N&r&yan was trifling 
KriBbna ^^^^ ^^> ^^^ ^^ determined to take vigorous measures to 
N&ityan. reduce him to obedience. Before daylight on the morning 
of the 6th December, 1792, he crossed the Brahmaputra 
with two hundred and eighty men, and landed near a 
small hill with a temple on it, presumably Asvakr&nta, 
on and around which the enemy's troops, three thousand 
strong, were posted. The foot of the hill was reached 
without opposition, but at this point the enemy made 
several determined attempts to charge Welsh's small force. 
They were, however, unable to withstand the steady dis- 
cipline and superior arms of the sepoys, and fled with the 
loss of twenty killed and forty wounded, besides several pri- 
soners. Forty cannon mounted on the hill were also taken. 
On the British side, the only casualties were six men wounded. 
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Ejishna Nftiayan rallied liis men some distance from 
Oanliati^ and^ towards the end of the months he was reported 
to be ravaging the tract east of the Bar Nadi which now 
forms the Mangaldai sab-division, A detachment of three 
oompanies nnder Lieutenant Williams was promptly sent 
against him^ and^ after some manoeuvring, engaged a band 
of five hundred Barkdnddzes at Khatikuohi. A hundred 
of them were killed or wounded^ and the rest fled across 
the Bhutan frontieri which at this period extended 
into the plains as &r as the Gosain Kamala Ali. There 
is nothing to show when this encroachment on the part 
of the Bhutias began^ but it was not formally recognized 
until Ganrinath's time. 

The efforts which Welsh made to induce Gtkurin&th to Adminb- 
oonciliate his numerons enemies by acts of clemency were ^^^^^ 
fruitrated, not only by the vindictive disposition of the king intro- 
bimself, but also by the evil advice given to him by the Bar dnoed by 
Bama and other ministers. It was now discovered that^ Wdib. 
since the Baja's return to Gauhati^ no less than one hundred 
and thirteen persons had been murdered^ including twenty- 
four for whose good treatment Welsh himself had given 
special orders. Seventy others were found in prison dying 
from starvation. Strong measures were taken to put a stop to 
these and other atrocities. The Bar Barua and the Soladhara 
Phnkan were placed under arrest ; the dismissal of the Bar 
Phukan was insisted on ; and the Raja himself was severely 
rebuked. The latter, far from showing any signs <^ 
contrition^ accepted full responsibility for all the brutalities 
that had been committed, and declared that he would 
rather abdicate than forego the power of killing and 
mutilating his subjects at will. He was therefore deprived 
temporarily of all authority, save over a hundred attendants 
who were placed at his disposal. A new Bar Phukan was 
appointed^ and entrusted with the administration of Lower 
Assam. Two manifestoes were issued^ one to the people of 
Assam, and the other to the chiefs and nobles. In the 
former, the people were informed thatj in futurej justice 
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would be righteooslj administered^ and oertain days were 
appointed on which oomplainte would be heard and grievanoes 
redressed ; in the latter the chiefs and nobles were invited 
to come to Oauh&ti| and assist in concerting measures for 
ameliorating the condition of the country. 

Gaurin&th now became more tractable^ and signed an 
af^reement cousenting to the following measures, vis. the 
dismissal of the Bar Barua and other officials proved guilty of 
treachery or oppression ; the proclamation of a general 
amnesty ; the abolition of all punishments extending to death 
or mutilation, except after a regular trial ; and the convocation 
of all the chiefs and nobles at Gauhati for the purpose 
of framing measures for the re-estabUshment of the 
king's authority and the future good government of the 
oountryt The Bengal mercenaries in Ghiurin&th's employ 
were found to be oppressing the people and to be giving 
information of Welsh's movements to their friends in the 
Darrang Raja's camp. They were accordingly deported to 
Bangpur. 
Krishna In May, Krishna Nftr&yan was induced to march into 

^^T^° Gauhati with his remaining mercenariesi to the number of 
about four hundred. These were sent off under escort to 
Kangpur, where they were given their arrears of pay, amount- 
ing to nearly six thousand rupees, while Krishna N&rayan, 
after taking the customary oath of allegiance, was formally 
installed as Baja of Darrang. He refunded the amount given 
to his disbanded clubmen and agreed, though very reluctantly^ 
to pay an annual tribute of fifty-eight thousand rupees in 
lieu of the feudal obligation to supply soldiers and laboQren(* ; 
he also agreed that his position was to be that of a landholder 
and not of a ruling chiefs and that the political and adminis- 
trative control should rest in the Bar Phukan, as it had done 
in the time of his predecessor. When these anaogementshad 
been completed, he proceeded to Mangaldai and took formal 

• This sum of Rft. 68,000 was Tor Koliftbar fU. 3fiO0 ; in Ilea of 
made up as follows : — for Darrang, cnstoma dntj betwsen Danang and 
lis. 60,000 i for Chuiiya Bs. 2,000 ; Bhatftn, fis. 8,00a 
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possewdon ci his estete^ aooompanied by a guard oE eepoys, 
whioli was famished to him at his request.* 

In the following September some of Krishna Narayan's 
meroenariesi who had fled into Bhut&n^ re-appeared, bat they 
were easily dispersed by a small detachment sent against them. 
With this exception Darrang afEairs gave no further trouble. 

In response to Welsh's request for re-inforoements, six 
more companies of sepoys were sent up from Bengal, but Halt at 
they did not all arrive until the latter part of April, when the ^^'l^*^ 
time for field operations was over. It was, therefore, decided rainy 
to halt at Gauh&ti for the rainy season, and to spend the "^ason. 
interval in consolidating the Raja's position in Lower Assam 
and in restoriDg confideDce. This task proved more difficult 
than had been anticipated. In spite of the promised amnesty, 
tbe chiefs and nobles showed no disposition to place them* 
selves in the Baja's power, and it was suspectei that some 
hostile influence was at work. It was discovered that the 
dismissed Bar Barua and Soladharg Phukau were still 
intriguing and causing mischief, and they were deported to 
Rangpur in Bengal. The removal of these malcontents was 
productive of the best possible results. Soon afterwards the 
three ^reat G chains signified their adherence to Captain 
Welsh, and their example was followed by most of the 
officials as well as by the feudatory chiefs. 

Towards the end of October an advance-guard under 
Lieutenant Macgregor was sent up the river to Eoli&bar, and 
great exertions were made to send up supplies, with a view 
to making that place a base for the coming operations in 
Upper Assam. The pacification oE Nowgong was also 
effected^ and the banditti who infested the river and inter- 
rupted communications bttween Chiuh&ti and Oo&lpara were 
suppressed. 

Everything was now ready for the campaign against the 

* Krishna Nirftjan alito claimed other membera of his family nnd 

tk portioii of Kftmmp which liei the qQeMtion was postponed for 

Boiin of the Brahmapatra, but a future decision, 
•imilar claim was advanced by two 
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Mo&mari&s^ bat Qaarin&th was a coDfirmed opium eater and 
biB loDgp-continued exoeases in the consumption of this drag 
had indaoed sach a condition of physical lethargy and mental 
torpor that he coald hardly be persoaded to leave Oauhati. 
He was also^ apparently, far from satisfied that Welsh, with 
sach a small foroe, woald be able to overcome the hosts which 
the Moimari&s could bring into the field. 
AdTanoe At last a move was made and, in January, 1794, the 

AmoT' ^^^^^ expedition advanced to Koli&bar. Gkturinath here sent 
for Captain Welsh and, after recounting his misfortunes, the 
evils inflicted on the people by his bad ministers, and the in- 
Yaluable services rendered him by the British Goyemment, 
declared that he possessed neither the ability nor inclination to 
transact business with his oflicers. He therefore begged him to 
concert the necessary measures with them. He also wrote to 
the Governor General, begging that Captain Welsh might be 
permitted to employ the troops under his command, in any 
way that might seem expedient to him and the ministers, for 
the restoration of order, and undertaking to pay a sum of 
Rs. 300,000 annually for their maintenance. Of this sum half 
was to be collected by the Bar Phukan from the districts 
under his control, and the other half by the Bar Barua from 
the rest of the Ahom dominions. In consultation with the 
Bar Gohain, the Barpatra Gohain and the Sol&l Gt)h&in, 
Captain Welsh appointed the Fani Silia Gohain to be Bar 
Barua, while two princes who had escaped the general sentence 
of mutilation pronounced on the royal family by Gaarin&th, 
when he ascended the throne, were given the posts of Tipam 
Raja and Saring Raja, respectively. A letter was despatched 
to the Moamari& chiefs, calling on them to accept the oppor- 
tunity of settling their differences with the Raja, and 
assuring them of their safety should they do so, bat adding 
that, if they refused, the blame would rest on their own 
shoulders. It was afterwards ascertained that this letter 
never reached its destination, the bearer of it having 
been afraid, or unable, to pass through the outlying rebel 
forces. 
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Lienteaant Mac^regor was again sent on ahead to reoon- m o&- 
soitre and arrange abont supplies. He reached Debargaon ™^" 
on the 11th February and, on the 14th, paid a three dajs^ ^^ Jorh»t. 
visit to Jorhat, to interview the Burba Gohain, who was still 
maintaining the unequal struggle against the insurgents. 
Shortly after his return to Debargaon, the Moamari&s, who 
had learnt of his visit to Jorh§t, appeared before that place 
in such numbers that the Burba Gohain sent him an urgent 
appeal for help. Although his force consisted of only forty- 
six men of all ranks he did not hesitate for a moment. As 
soon as he received the news, he sent ofE a Subadar and 
twenty men, who safely reached Jorhat ; and the next evening 
he followed them in person, accompanied by Ensign Wood, a 
havildar and fourteen men. A N&ik and eight sepoys were 
left in charge of the boats. The small party marched all 
sight and, early next morning, arrived in the vicinity of the 
Moamaria camp. A detour to the right was made to avoid it, 
and then the two officers, impatient of the delay, left the 
sepoys to come on with the baggage and, pushing on through 
the jangle with a few servants and camp followers, reached 
Jorhkt about 8 A.M.*^ 

They found that the Moamarias had advanced the same 
morning, and were at that moment quite close to Jorh&t. 
Without waiting for the rest of his force, Macgregor at once 
mustered the party of twenty men under the Subadar, who 
had arrived the previous day, and led them out in support of 
the Burba Gohain^s troops. He had just drawn up his small 
force, with their right covered by an embankment, when he was 



* The reckless way io which 
these o£Bcersleft their small gnard 
and marched alone into JorhAt 
shows the contempt they mnst have 
felt for the enemy. 

The foUowinjjf incident shows 
this even more clearly. While 
Macgregor was encamped at Kolift- 
bar he sent a Nftik with foar men 
to arrest Sindnri Hftzarikay the 
leader of the MoAmariSs in Now- 
gong. The NAik returned without 



effecting his ohjeot, and reported 
that Sindnri was surrounded by 
one thousand armed men, who 
announced their determination to 
oppo8e his arrest. This eiplanatfon 
was held to be inadequate ; and the 
Nftik was court-martlalled, and 
sentenced to redaction to the ranks 
for a month. It is only fair to add 
that Captain Welsh refused to 
confirm this sentence* 
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attacked bj a mob of two thousand Mo&mari&B, who came 
crowding on, confident of victory. The sepoys, although 
they receiyed but little aid from the Burh4 Gohiin^s troops, 
behaved with groat coolness ; they obeyed the instructions of 
their two officers to fire singly and at separate objectSj and 
inflicted such heavy losses upon the enemy, that the latter 
wore soon in full retreat. No casualties were suffered by the 
little detachment. About 1 2.U., the same afternoon Lieute- 
nant Macgregor was again attacked while reconnoitring, but 
soon routed his assailants. His loss was only four men 
wounded. The Moftmanis in the two engagements lost 
about eighty killed and wounded. 
Baogpnr News of these events reached Captain Welsh on the 2STd 
ttptnred. Pebruary. He at once set out with all his troops, except one 
company which was left at Koli&bar to guard the stores, and 
reached Debargaon on the Sth March. From this place 
another letter was addremed to the Mo&maria leaders, but it^ 
like the former one^ was never delivered. When the advanoe 
was resumed^ Lieutenant Irwin was sent ahead with two 
companies. He had reached a place about twelve miles from 
Rangpur when he was furiously attacked by a large number 
of men armed with matchlocks, spears and bows. He drove 
off his assailants and, pushing on, took up a strcmg 
ponition on a brick bridge over the Namdftng river, four or 
five miles from Rangpur. In this engagement he had two 
men killed and thirtyfive wounded. The Moftmarifis lost 
far more heavily, and their leader himself was seriously 
wounded. 

Captain Welsh hastened to join the advance-guard and, 
on the 18th March, the whole party proceeded to Bangpur, 
which had just been evacuated by the enemy. Their flight 
was 80 sudden that they left behind them large quantities of 
grain, cattle and even treasure. The booty was sold, and 
realized a sum of Rs. 1,17,834 which, with OaurinAth's 
approval, was distributed among the troops as prize money. 
Tliis action afterwards brought down upon Captain Welsh 
a severe rebuke from the Governor G^eraL 
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Ghnriniih, who hnd remained with the boats^ which were Qoveraor 
being farought up the Dikhu^ reached Bangpor on the 21st ^®°^ 
March* On his arrival^ Captain Welsh held a grand durbar the ex- 
and, in the presence of the nobles, asked the Raja if he could pedStion. 
now dispense with the help of British troops. The answer 
was an emphatic negative. The Baja and his ministers were 
unanimous in asserting that, if they were withdrawn, the 
country would inevitably return to a state of anarchy. 
Welsh, therefore, decided to complete the pacification of the 
Ho&marifts. Before resorting to force, he made a fresh 
attempt to obtain a peaceful settlement, and he induced the 
Baja to write to the rebels promising them pardon if they 
would come in. Welsh himself guaranteed the fulfilment of 
this promise. He waited a month for an answer, but none 
was received, and it became clear that the Moftmarids would 
never submit until they were thoroughly beaten. On the 
19th April, Welsh despatched three companies to attack their 
head-quarters at B§gm&ra near Bangpur, but it had not 
proceeded many miles when orders were received from 
Government prohibiting further offensive operations, and it 
was accordingly recalled to Bangpur. 

Sir John Shore had taken the place of Lord Comwallis Chsageof 
as Governor General in December, 1798 ; and his accession ^^^^^^ 
marked a distinct change in the policy of the Government of 
India. Non-interference was the key-note of the new admin- 
istration. The result, in Assam, was disastrous. Captain 
Welsh had succeeded admirably in the task assigned to 
him; and had not only shown himself a good organiser 
and a bold and determined leader, but had also displayed 
eonsummate tact and singular administrative ability. He 
had gained the confidence of all classes. He had dismissed 
the more oppressive and corrupt officials, and had secured 
the cordial co-operation of the others; while by a policy 
of conciliation and clemency, combined with firmness, he 
had procured the submission of the Darrang Baja and 
had induced the people generally to acquiesce in Gaurin&th's 
restoration. Gaurinath had several times written to 
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GoTemment expressing cordial appreciation of his servioesi 
and begging that he might be allowed to remain at least some 
time long^j and had offered to pay the whole of the expenses 
of the troops. This appeal was seconded by Welsh himself, 
who reported that^ if the detachment were withdrawn, 
'^ confusion, devastation and massacre would ensue''; that the 
king left to himself would never keep the promises of pardon 
which he had been induced to make ; that Krishna Narajan, 
fearing assassination, would either flee from the country or 
import more barkdnddeei ; that the obnoxious favourites would 
be recalled and would wreak their resentment on all who had 
cultivated the friendship of the English; and that the 
Mo&mari&s would soon break out again and once more expel 
the Raja from his capital. But the new Governor Gtenoal 
had already made up his mind; and, in spite of these 
representations, he issued the order, above alluded to, directing 
Captain Welsh to abstain from all further active operations, 
and to return to British territory by the 1st July at the 
latest, 
^insl *^ti On the withdrawal of the troops sent against them, the 
tion! Moimari&s returned to the neighbourhood of the Dikha river 
and, emboldened by their immunity from attack, actually 
plundered some gpranaries within the precincts of Rangpur. 
A second raid of the same kind was prevented by a 
timely alarm. In the face of this renewed activity of the 
insurgents, and of the danger to which, not only the king's 
followers, but the expedition itself, would be exposed unless 
something were done, Welsh determined to make a final effort 
to disperse them before starting on his journey back to 
Bengal. Accordingly, at 2 a.m. on the morning of May 6th 
he marched out against the rebels and drove them from their 
encampment. They retreated so rapidly that they escaped 
without much loss, and, taking up a fresh position on the 
right bank of the Darikg river, continued their guerilla tactics. 
He, therefore, on the 12th May, crossed the Dikha with all 
his available troops and marched against their new position* 
On this occasion, either because his advance was expected or 
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because having now a force of four thousand men, they felt 
more confident of succees^ they advanced boldly to the attack, 
and greeted the oncoming sepoys with a storm of bidlets 
and arrows. But their new-f omid courage soon oozed away ; 
and, when they saw the troops continuing to advance, they 
broke and fled. They were hotly pursued and, in the end, 
were entirely dispersed with heavy loss. Their camp was 
burned, and the troops returned to Bangpur with only two 
casualties. 

A few days later, in spite of the urgent entreaties of the 
Raja, Captain Welsh reluctantly left Bangpur on his down* 
ward voyage. He arrived at Gauhati on the SOth May. Here 
he was overwhelmed with petitions imploring him to remain 
from all sorts and conditions of people, whose interests would 
be mined by the removal of the troops, and who had, in many 
cases, given their adhesion to Oaurinath on the under- 
standing that Welsh would protect them from injustice or 
molestation. But the orders of the Governor General were 
imperative, and, on the Srd July, 1794, the expedition again 
reached British territory. 

Many of Welsh's gloomy prognostications were quickly 
realized. As soon as the expedition was withdrawn, Gauri- V'^^' 
n&th, despairing of holding Rangpur, proceeded with his chief tnsiiei. 
nobles to Jorhat, which now became the capital. He had 
barely left Bangpur when the Moamarias, hearing of the 
departure of the British troops, collected their scattered forces 
and advanced against the town. The garrison fled to Jorhit 
without making any attempt at resistance, and the place fell 
once more into the hands of the insurgents. 

The officers and others who had been befriended or protected 
by Captain Welsh now became the victims of Gaurin&th^s 
vindictive spite. The Bar Barua, who had been appointed on 
that officer's nomination, was stripped of all his belongings 
and dismissed ; the Bar Fhukan was accused of disloyalty and 
barbarously murdered, and the Sol&l Goh&in shared the same 
&te. The Bairagiwho had led the attack on Gauh&ti was 
beheaded. All persons of the Mo^maria persuasion within the 

? 
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tract owning allegiance to the king were hunted downj robbed 
and tortured to death ; and the brutalities to which thej were 
subjected were so appalling that many committed suicide to 
avoid falling into the hands of their persecutors. 

The greatest confusion ensued^ and the grip of the central 
administration on the outljring provinces was seriously weak- 
ened. At Gauh&ti a Bengali mercenary^ named Hajara 
Singh^ held the post of Bar Phukan at his disposal. He sold 
it to one candidate for ten thousand rupees, and then 
supplanted him in favour of another, who bid sixty thousand 
rujxses. The latter is reputed to have raised the wherewithal 
for payment by despoiling the Kamakhy&, Hftjo and other 
temples of their gold and silver utensils. Hajara Singh was 
at length defeated and killed by some mercenaries brought up 
from Bengal. 
Standing Meanwhile, in Upper Assam, steps were being taken to 
^'^y . form a standing army, modelled on the pattern of that main* 
Upper taincd by the Ea^t India Company. It was recruited in the 
Amiiui. first instance from men who had served with credit in the 
Burha Gohain^s oiK'nitions against the Mo&marifis. They 
were given a uniform, armed with flint-lock guns purchased in 
Calcutta, and drilled and disciplined by two of Captain 
Welsh's native ofEcers, who had been induced by heavy 
bribes to remain in Assam.^ \Vith the aid of this force 
the king's officers were once more able to show a bold 
front to the Moamarias and other internal enemies, and, 
but for the intervention of the BurmesCi the downfall of the 
Ahom dynasty might have been considerably delayed. 
Sadiya They were not, however, able to retain their hold of 

h^^e Sadiya. In 1791 this place was taken by the Khamtis, who 
KhAmtis. had descended from the hills to the east some fifty or sixty 
years previously, and had established themeelves, with the 
permission of the Ahom Raja, on the bank of the TengapftnL 

^Previous to tliiB time flint guns at Gauhfiti, bat the officials had to 

were not in uso in Aisam. 'ihere neglected their dutiet that then 

wa , liowever, a plentiful supply of werw few who knew how to use 

matchlocks. Captain Welsh found them, 
twenty thousand of theve weapons 
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They defeated a so-called Raja^ who had been set up by some 
Doms of the Mo&inari& sect^ and reduced the local Assamese 
to slavery. Their chief arrogated to himself the title of 
Sadiya Khow& Gohain. 

Oaurinath Singh did not long survive his restoration to Qaoriiuith 
power. In less than eighteen months after Captain Welsh's ^jngb 
return to Bengal he was seized with a mortal illness^ and^ on 
the 19th December^ 1794^ his misspent life came to an end. 
The Burha Ooh&in^ who was on the spot^ concealed his death ; 
and, on the pretence that the king had sent for the Bar 
Barua, induced that officer to come to the palace, where, still 
using the king's name, he caused him to be arrested and put 
to death. Having got rid of his most powerful rival, he 
announced Gaurinath's death and appointed as his successor 
Kin&ram, a descendant of Oadadhar Singh who, he declared, 
had been nominated by Gkurinath himself on his death-bed. 

Oaurin&th was the most incompetent, blood-thirsty, j^. 
disreputable and cowardly of all the Ahom kings. He was oharaoler. 
described by Captain Welsh as ^^ a poor debilitated man, in* 
capable of transacting basiness, always either washing or 
praying, and, when seen, intoxicated with opium/' His 
vindictive treatment of the Moamari&s and other enemies 
has already been mentioned. But the stimulus of hatred or 
revenge was not needed to induce him to perpetrate the gross- 
est barbarities ; he would frequently do so from the sheer 
love of inflicting suffering on others, and he never moved out 
without a body of executioners ready to carry out his sanguin- 
ary orders. Many stories are told which reveal his cruel and 
brutal nature, but a single instance will suffice. One of his 
servants having inadvertently answered a question intended 
for another, he instantly caused him to be seized, his eyeballs 
to be extracted, and his ears and nose to be cut off. Oaurinith 
neglected entirely the duties of his kingly office, which he left 
to his intriguing and corrupt favourites. These were stigma- 
tized by Captain Welsh as "a set of villains, all drawing 
different ways." It was probably the vices and excesses of 
the king and his parasites, quite as much as the physical and 
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moral deterioration of the people, that led to the ignominious 
overthrow of his government by the Moimaria rabble. The 
sit^al Rieoess of Captain Welsh's small force, ablj handled 
though it was, clearly shows what contemptible foes the 
Mi>amari&s really were ; and it is impossible to believe that the 
AJioms, much as Uiey may have degenerated, would have been 
unable to repel them, had they presented a united front, 
insti'ad of being distracted by jealousy and mutual distrust, 
and hud not their loyalty been sapped by the brutal excesses 
i»f the inhuman monster, who called himself their king, 
and of his etjually infamous ministers. 
Condiuon During his roign the people, who had hitherto enjoyed 
ptH>ploin * '*"^ measure of Imppiness and prosperity, were plunged 
liiutiino. into the dopths of misery and despair. Where the 
Moumarias hold sway, whole villages were destroyed, and 
the inhalntants, robl)od of all their possessions, were forced to 
iW the c(nmtry, or to eke out a precarious existence by eating 
wild fruits and root^ and the flesh of unclean animals. The 
<*ountry Ix'twoen Dergaon and Rangpur, once so highly culti- 
vaUil, was found desolate by Captain Welsh, and many large 
villngos had Ihh'U entirely deserted by tlieir inhabitants.* In 
Lower Assam the Bengal mercenaries and gangs of marauding 
banditti who fltK-ked into the province caused similar, though 
li*68 widespread, havoc, while where Gaurinath himself had 
power, all ihtsous In'longing to the Mo&mari& communion 
were subjei'ted to all manner of perseititions and barbarities. 
W Wb Some interesting information regarding the condition of 

dcBcrip- the country towanls the close of the eighteenth century is oon- 
*nh taintnl in Captain Welshes reports. At that time Oauhati 
country, was an extensive and populous town. It was situated on 
both banks of the Bralima])utra and extended to the neigphbomv 
ing hills. Along a portion of the river bank there was a 
ram{)art^ on which were mounted one hundred and thirteen 

* In his last letter to Sir John destroyed " cows, Brfthmaasi womtn 

Shore befrging for th*^ retention of And children " to the extent oi ooe 

.the British detachment, Gaarinftth haadrcd thontaud lifet. 
tweiit> ^ ^ijat the MuftmariJU bad 
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gnus of different calibre^ inclading three of European mann- 
factore. The only other fortification of any kind was a large 
oblong enclosure^ a hundred yards from the river, surrounded 
by a brick wall six feet in height, with a narrow wet ditch 
inside and out, and containing a thatched building, so 
enormous that the whole of the detachment found accommoda- 
tion in it. Kangpur, which had been for many years the 
Ahom capital^ was a large and thickly populated town, twenty 
miles in extent. In the centre was an enclosure, similar to 
that found at Oauhati, but much out of repair. The surround- 
ing country had been very highly cultivated. The nobles 
held large tracts of land, which were tilled by their 
slaves, but the produce was never brought to market, and it 
was all but impossible to buy grain. Salt and opium were 
found more serviceable than money as a means of procuring 
supplies. 

At the sale of the loot taken at Rangpur, rice in the 
husk was sold at the rate of six hundred pounds per rupee, 
while buffaloes fetched five rupees, and cows two rupees, each.* 
In spite of these low prices and the consequent deamess of 
money, the resources of the country were such that GaurinAth 
was able to offer a large subsidy for the retention of the 
British troops. 

The trade with Bengal was considerable, and the officials 
who farmed the customs revenue paid Rs. 90,000 a year to the 



^ In a copper-plate deed of grant 
of 1661 8ak (1739 A.D.) the prices 
of varioiiB commodities are qaoted, 
91 f. a rice, 3^ annas per maand ; 
milk, 2i annas ; grain, 4 annas ; 
salt and oil, 4| annas ; gur, li 
annas, and black pepper, Bs. 20 per 
maand. Betel leaf was sold at 40 
bandies for an anna, earthen pots or 
kaltit at 648 per rapee, ana areca 
nats at 6,120 per rapee. In other 
similar records of the same period, 
the price of rice is qaoted at 4 annas 

rr maand ; aur, Bb. 2^ ; matibdaii 
annas ; poise and gki, 10 annas, 
and oily Bs. 3| per maand. Else- 



where affain rice is priced at 8 
annas and matikalai at 10 annas 
per maand ; earthen pots at a 
rapee for 224 and betel leaf at an 
anna for 20 bandies of 20 leaves 
each. Amongst other articles of 
which prices are given may be 
mentioned goaU, Re- 1 each; 
dacks, 1 anna each; pigeons» 1 
pice; dhtUii, 5 annas, and 
gdmehas, 6 pice each. The 
price of salt appears to have 
ranged from 6 to 10 rnpees per 
maand ; it stood at the lattiir figure 
m Captain Welsh's time. 
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Bar Phukan of which, howcrer, only Rs. 26,000 reached the 
royal treasuiy. Before tphe disturbances the registered imports 
of salt from Bengal amomited to 120,000 maunds a year, or 
barely one-sixth of the quantity imported at the present day. 
At tliat time, however, a certain amount was produced 
locally, and some, no doubt, was smuggled past the custom 
house. The money price was three times as great as it is 
now, while, measured in paddy, it was more than forty 
times as great. It was thus quite beyond the means of the 
common people. 
Ksmalet* On ascending the throne, Kin&r&m took the Hindu name 
T5'?"^**» Kamalesvar, and the Ahom name Suklingpha. He ap- 
1810. pointed his father to the post of Saring Raja. He left the 
government of the country in the hands of the Burha 
Goh&in who had raised him to the throne. This was fortu- 
nate, as the officer in question was by far the most capable 
and energetic noble iu the country. In the previous reign, 
although deserted by the king and unaided, if not intrigued 
against, by the other nobles, he had steadfastly set himself 
to resist the advance of the Moamari& rebels, and had for 
years held his own against their repeated attacks. Now 
that there was a king who was willing to support him, he 
made a clean sweep of the officials who were opposed to him, 
and, having done so, devoted all his efforts to the restoration 
of order throughout the country. With this object the 
system of maintaining a disciplined body of troops, which 
had been introduced at the close of the last reign, was con- 
tinued and extended. In the depleted state of the treasury, 
it was found difficult to provide funds to pay the wages of 
the seiK)y8. The AdAiian, or spiritual heads of tiie Sai- 
trasy were, therefore, called upon to assist by contributing 
sums, ranging from four thousand rupees downwards, accord- 
ing to their means. 
Aboriive Soon after Kanialesvar's accession a serious rising was 
tion hT" reported from Kamrup. Two brothers named Har Datta and 
KAmmp. Bir Datta, with the secret aid, it is said, of the Bajas of 
Koch Bihar and Bijni, who hoped through them to reoover 
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Kamrap for one of their raee^ raised a band of Kaoharis and 
of Punj&bi and Hindustani refugees and declared themselves 
independent. Large numbers flocked to their standard^ and 
nearly the whole of North Kamrup fell into their hands, 
while according to some they also occupied part of the south 
bank* They were nicknamed Dumdumiyas. Mr. Baush of 
Oo&lpara was caught and killed by a band of these rebels, 
while on a trading expedition to Darrang, and his boats 
were plundered.* 

The Bar Phukan was unable to obtain help from Upper 
Assam where, as will shortly be seen, the Burha Gphain was 
already fully employed. He, therefore, raised a force of 
Hindustanis, and with these, and some local levies obtained 
from the Bajas of Beltola and Dimarua, he crossed the 
Brahmaputra and attacked and defeated the rebels in several 
engagements. Har Datta and his brother fled, but were even- 
tually caught and put to a painful death. Their fall was 
due largely to their own overbearing conduct, which had 
alienated the people of the better class, who preferred to be 
ruled by foreigners rather than by arrogant upstarts from their 
own ranks. For his successful conduct of these operations 
the Bar Phukan was rewarded with the title Pratap Ballabh. 

In the same year a mixed body of Daflas and Mo&mari&s Insaneo- 
raised the standard of revolt on the north bank of the Brah- \}^^ ®^ 
maputra.t They crossed the river to Silghat, but at this and M<A- 
place they were met and defeated by the newly-raised army u^**^ 
of regulars. Many of them were killed, and others were 
drowned while trying to get into their boats. Many also 
were captured and beheaded, and their heads were stuck up on 
stakes as a warning to others. 



* Sir Jamos Johnstone says that 
Mr. Kansh was murdered by the 
Darrang Baja, whom he had visited 
in the hope of obtaining? compensa- 
tion for property destroyed at 
Qaohftti. 

t At this period the Daflas had 
taken to interfering very con- 
■iderably in public afiEairs in 



Assam. During Captain Welsh's 
expedition their leading men had 
an interview at EoliAbar with 
Lien tenant Maogregor, who stated 
that they had ranged them- 
selves on the side of the Bar 
Qohftin. He described them as 
"men of excellent nnderstanding 
and pleasant manners." 
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The Barh& Qobain was unable at the time to continue the 
pursuit across the river^ as ho was still engaged in restoring 
order on the south bank, and in renovating the town of 
Rangpur, which had been much damaged during the long civil 
war. But as soon as he was free, he crossed to the north 
bank, near the present town of Tezpur, and very soon 
reduced the Daflas to submission. He proceeded to Qor&mnr 
where he defeated several rebel bands, capturing and 
putting to death Phophai Senapati and other leaders. He 
next marched to the mouth of the Kherketia Suti, and 
thence to Singaluguri, where a number of Moamaria refugees 
had collected. These also he defeated. Their Mahanta, Pit&m- 
bar, was captured and put to death, but another leader, 
known as Bharathi Raja, C8ca{)ed ; it is not clear if this man 
is identical with tlie Bharat Singh whom the Moimarilis 
installed at Rangpur in 1793. A great quantity of booty 
was taken, and many prisoners^ who were deported to 
Khutiapota. 

In 1799 there was a fresh outbreak of the Moimari&s at 

Bengmara, headed by Bharathi Raja. An expedition was sent 

against them and they were put to flight. Their leader was 

shot early in the action. These successive defeats appear to 

have convinced the Moamarias of the hopelessness of further 

resistance, and for several years no further trouble was g^ven 

by them in Eastern Assam. 

Opera- ^^^ Singi)hos remained to be reckoned with, and also the 

tiona Kh&mtis, who Iiad established themselves at Sadiya during 

Sinifphos ^^® recent period of anarchy. The former were attacked 

and and put to flight in 1798, while the latter were defeated 

Kluimti*. ^ i8QQ^ ^j^^^ tjjQ l^gg ^f jjj^j^y yjj^^ including their 

Burba Raja, and numerous prisoners. The prisoners were 
taken to Rangpur and settled, some on the Desoi river north 
of Jorhat and some at Tit&bar. It is said that in this battle 
the Kh&mtis were aided by other Shan tribes, such as Narfts 
and Phakials, and also by the Abors, at whose hands they 
had some time previously suffered a defeat, in the course of 
hostilities arising from the kidnapping, by themj of certain 
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MiriB owning allegiance to the Abors. After their defeat 
bj the Ahoms^ the Khamtis seem to have disappeared for a 
time ; and they did not again become paramoimt in Sadiya 
until the final coUapee of the Ahom power in the reign of 
Chandrakant. 

All this time the Borha Gohain had been making con- Barbft 
stant efforts to induce fugitive cultivators to return to their Qohiin 
homes. He offered a free pardon to those who had fought ht^ fogi- 
on the side of the rebels, and many such persons came back^ *^^® ®'^**' 
but a number of Mo&marias, who had taken refuge in 
Kach&ri and Jaintia territory, preferred to remain where 
tiiey were rather than place themselves in the power of 
their old enemy. This led to a long correspondence with the 
Kachari and Jaintia Bajas, who both declined to drive away 
their new subjects. The Jaintia controversy appears to have 
terminated with the ignominious expulsion of an envoy from 
Bam Singh, the Jaintia Baja, because the letters which he 
brought were thought to be discourteous, and did not con- 
tain the adulatory epithets customary in the iutercourse 
between oriental rulers. 

The dispute with the Kachari king, Krishna Chandra, Hoftili* 
came to ahead in 1808, when a force was despatched toti^^'^i^h 
recover the fugitives, most of whom appear to have settled jij^ ^^^ 
in the tract of level country round Dharampur, between the Kacbim 
Mikir Hills and the Jamuna river. The expedition assem- ^ods. 
bled at Raha and advanced to Jamunamukh, where it beat 
back a combined force of Kach&ris and Moamari&s. The 
enemy afterwards rallied, and took it) raiding and burning 
villages near Nowgong town. Then, being strengthened by 
numerous fresh accessions to their ranks, they ventured on 
a second engagement, and gained a complete victory over 
the Ahom troops, who retreated to Gauh&ti with the loss of 
five hundred and forty men killed besides many wounded 
and prisoners. 

On hearing of this reverse, the Burha Gohain called in 
the troops stationed in the eastern districts and sent them 
with fresh levies to renew the conflict. The Moamariis 
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were now in their turn put to flight in a battle near Nowgong^ 
and ilod down tlie Kallang to Raha. The Ahom force, after 
driving Uiem from Baha, ascended the Kopili to its junction 
with the Jamuna, and proceeded thence up the Jamuna to 
D(»boka, where it sacked and destroyed all the hostile 
villages. At this stage, disputes broke out between the 
Mo&nmrias and their Kach&ri allies. Some of the latter 
deserted to the Ahom camp, and were given land in the 
neighbourhood of Bebejia. 

There was now a short lull in the hostilities, but thqr 
were renewed in 1805, when a signal defeat was inflicted on 
the Moamari&s and Kacharis. Great numbers were killed, 
and the survivors lost heart and dispersed, some returning to 
their old homes and others fleeing to Khaspur and the 
Jaiutia parganas. 

MoAmariA jj^ ^^ same year there was a fresh rising: of the Morin 

n8in<; in ... , 

tho oast. MojLmarias east of the Dibru river, whose chief, Sarbftnanda 

Singh, had established himself at Bengmara. They were 

defeated at Bahatiating, and beat a hasty retreat to Solonga- 

guri. They suffered great hardships during the lainy 

season, and many died of fever and dysentery. They then 

made their submission, and were settled at Ohilam&ra, a guard 

being placed there to keep them in order. While this rising 

was in ])rogres3 the Moamarias had sent a person^ called 

Kamuath Bar Barua, to invoke the aid of the Burmese 

monarch. This was not at first granted, but, in response to 

fresh appeals, jxirtics of Burmese were twice brought into the 

country. On both occasions, however, they were bribed or 

brought over by the agents of the watchful Burha Goh&in. 

In the end the latter relaxed his severity towards this section 

uf the Moamarias and gave the title of Bar Senapati to their 

chief, who, on his ^nirt, seems to have fulfilled his obligations 

and to have collected and |)aid over the revenue from the 

jHioplc acknowledging his authority. 

l)arrang About this time Krishna Narayan, the Darrang Raja, 

having faller into disfavour, was superseded by his relative 

Samudra Narayan. The latter was strictly enjoined to do 



affairs. 
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his ntmoetto recover fugitives and 6ettlc them in their old 
villsgeB^ a matter in which Krishna Narayan appears to have 
been somewhat remiss. He was also told to prevent the 
Bhntias from encroaching. As the Bhutia authorities had 
shortly before complained of encroachments beyond the 
Kamala Ali> which they claimed as the boundary^ and had 
been pat ofE with an evasive answer^ it would seem that the 
intention was to win back the tract of country which the 
Bhutias had seized during the disturbances of the previous 
reigns^ and that the so-called raids were merely efEorts on 
the part of the Bhutias to maintain their hold on it. 

The vigour which the Burha Gohain had displayed in dis- Peace re- 
persing all rebel forces and inflicting condign punishment on ^*^*'^ 
the disaffected^ coupled with the toleration he showed for 
those who made their submission^ now began to bear fruit. 
For the remaining years of this reign, the country enjoyed 
profound peace, and nothing worthy of record occurred. 

In 1810 there was a bad epidemic of small-pox. King dies. 
Kamalesvar caught the infection and succumbed to the disease. ?S? f 
During his reign, which lasted for fifteen and a half years, the hii reign, 
power of the Moamari&s was broken, order was restored, and 
the people again became fairly prosperous. The credit, 
however, is due, not to Kamalesvar, but to his able and 
energetic Burha Gohain, in whose hands he was a mere puppet. 
It was, as we have seen, this officer who alone upheld the 
Ahom cause during Gaurinath's disgraceful reign, and it 
was he who, after Captain Welshes departure, conceived and 
carried out the idea of maintaining a properly disciplined 
standing army in the place of the old system of calling out 
the villagers to act as soldiers. It was he again who led the 
new troops in their earlier engagements and who supervised the 
operations in their subsequent campaigns. Nor was it only 
in the field that he distinguished himself. His success in re- 
storing peace and quiet was almost equally attributable to his 
lenient treatment of the rebels who made their submission and 
to his wise and equitable system of administration. He 
restored Rangpur to something like its former conditioni and 
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did mach to improve the new town at Jorh&t. The Bhogdai 
was excavated in order to provide this town with a better 
water-snpply^ and its communications were improved hy the 
construction of a road connecting it with Basa.* 

The Borha Goh&in nominated Chandrakant, the brother 
of the late king, as his successor on the throne. He assumed 
the Ahom name Sudinpha. Being still a boy he was unable 
to take much part in the government of the countryi and the 
control still remained with the Burh& Ooh&in. 

In order to prevent fresh internal dissensions the Bar 
Phukan proposed that the country should follow the example 
of K<x:h Bili&r; and become tributary to the British Oovem- 
ment. The Burhft Gohain discussed this proposal with the 
other nobles, but it was rejected, as it was thought that it 
would be very unpopular with the people. 

As Chandrakant grew up^ he began to fret at the Burba 
Uoliaiu's influence, and struck up a great friendship with a 
youtli of his own ago named Satram, the son of an Ahom 
soothsayer. He would often listen to this lad's advice in 
preference to that of his nobles^ and at last took to receiving 
them in audience with Satram seated at his side. They 
protcbted, but in vain, and things rapidly went from 



^ This eulogy on the Burhft 
Goh&in is Uas^ on the detailed 
a<*<!onnt of his operations against 
the MoAmariAs contained in the 
Buranjit, and is written adriscdly, 
in spite of Captain Welsh's state- 
ment that *' the Burhft Gohftin may 
with great justice be suspected of 
having faTourcd the insurrection." 
There is nothing whatever in the 
native accounts of this period 
tliat in any way supports this 
accusation, which was probably 
grounded on secret allegations 
made by other rival ministers, who 
had access to Captain Welsh from 
the bceinnin^, whereas ho did not 
meet the Burhft Gohain till towards 
the end of the expedition. Welsh 
himself describea these ministers 
as onsorupulouB intriguers, llie 



cvidenoe of such peraonst who had 
themteWes abandoned the contest, 
cannot be acoopted as throwing an j 
slur on an officer who, alone, fw 
man J years before Welsh oame to 
Assam, had kepi Uie Moftmarifis in 
check, and who oontinned to do so 
after he had agun departed. Itmij 
be added thi^, when Lientenant 
Maegregor went on ahead of the 
main force to arrange for its eom- 
missariai, he repoied that the 
Burhi Gohftin gave him eveiy aanit- 
anoe in his power. ^ I oan also onoto 
Colonel Hannay in sapport ox my 
fiew. In his Note9 on the Mffd" 
marids he says : *' Pomftnand (t .0. 
the Burhft) CiohSin may be nid to 
have been the proieotcr and nfp- 
nerator of his oountry for a period 
of twenty yean." 
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bad to worse. Satram became more and more insolent in bis 
dealings with them^ and at last^ thinking to obtain the 
supreme power for himself^ he sought to procure the assassina- 
tion of the Burh& Gobain. Like most such plots^ it was divulged 
too soon. The Burba Oohain arrested all the conspirators and 
put them to deaths except Satr&m, who fled for protection to 
the king. The Burh& Gobain insisted on bis surrender^ and 
the king at last reluctantly gave him up^ after stipulating 
that his life should be spared. The young upstart was banished 
toNamrup^ where he was soon afterwards killed by some Nagas. 
It was believed by many that the king himself was privy to 
Satram's conspiracy. Others averred that Satram was mur- 
dered at the instigation of the Burba Gobain. 

Meanwhile the Bar Phukan died^ and one Badan Chandra AnewHw 
was chosen as his successor. This appointment was a most P^ukaa 
disastrouff one, and was destined to involve the country in Souble. 
even greater troubles than those from which it had only 
recently emerged. Before long, reports began to come in of his 
oppressive behaviour and gross exactions, while the conduct 
of his sons was even more outrageous. One of their favourite 
pranks was to make an elephant intoxicated with bhang y and 
let it loose in Gauhati, while they followed at a safe distance, 
and roared with laughter as the brute demolished houses and 
killed the people who were unlucky enough to come in its way. 

At last things reached such a pass that the Burba Gobain 
determined on Badan Chandra's removal. His decision was 
strengthened, it is said, by the suspicion that he had favoured 
Satram's conspiracy.* Men were sent to arrest him, but, being 
warned in time by his daughter, who had married the Burh& 
Gbhain's son, he escaped to Bengal. He proceeded to 
Calcutta, and, alleging that the Burh& Gobain was subverting 
the Government and ruining the country, endeavoured to per- 
suade the Governor General to despatch an expedition against 
him. The latter, however, refused to interfere in any way. 

• In Wilson's Narrative of the bad odour with the BnrhA Goh&fn, 
Bmrtmese War this is assigned ss hut the Buranju dearly show 
tb^ pc^ TeMoii fo|r his falling into that this ^as pot the et^. 
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And Meanwhile Badan Chandra had struck up a friendship 

Mate* a ^^ ^j^^ Calcutta Agent of the Burmese Qoyemmenty and, 
iDTasion. having failed in his endeavour to obtain the intervention of 
the British^ he went with this man to the Court of 
Amarapuniy where he was accorded an interview with the 
Burmese king. He repeated his misrepresentations regard- 
ing the conduct of the Burha GohAin, alleging that he had 
usuriHxl the king's authority^ and that owing to his mis- 
government, tlie lives of all, both high and low, were in 
danger. At last he obtained a promise of help. Towards the 
end of the year 1816 an army of about eight thousand men 
was despatched from Burma. It was joined en route by the 
chiefs of Mungkong, Hukong and Manipor, and, by the time 
Nam rap was reached, its numbers had swollen to about sixteen 
thousand. The Burh& Goh&in sent an army to oppose 
the invaders, and a battle was fought at Qhil&dh&ri in which 
the Burmese were victorious. At this juncture the Burh& 
Oohoin died or, as some say, committed suicide by swallow- 
ing diamonds. His death was a great blow to the Ahom 
cause. He had proved his capacity in many a battle, and the 
whole nation had confidence in him ; but his eldest son, who 
was appointed to succeed him, was untried, and there was no 
other leader of proved ability. In spite of this, it was decided 
to continue the war ; and a fresh army was hastily equipped 
and sent to resist the Burmese. Like the former one, it was 
utterly defeated, near Kathalb&ri, east o£ the Dihing. 
The Burmese continued their advance, pillaging and burning 
the villages along their line of march. The new Burh& 
Gohain endeavoured in vain to induce the king to retreat 
to Lower Assam, and tlien, perceiving that the latter intended 
to sacriiice him, in order to conciliate the Bar Phukan and his 
Burmese allies, ilod westwards to Oauh&tL 

The Burmese now occupied Jorhat ; and the Bar Phukan, 
who was formally reinstated, became aD powerfuL He re- 
tained Chandrakaiit as the nominal king, but relentlessly 
set himself to plunder and slay all the relations and adherents 
of the Burlia Gohain. The Burmese were paid a large 
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indemnity for the trouble and expense o£ the expedition, and, 
in April 1817, returned to their own country, taking with 
them for the royal harem a girl who had been palmed off on 
them as a daughter of the Ahom king. 

Soon after their departure, the Bar Barua quarrelled with Fresh 
the Bar Phukan. The king's mother and some of the nobles ^'^nff^^B 
sided with the former, and, at their instigation, a foreign departure 
snbadar, named Rup Singh, assassinated the Bar Phukan. of the 
Messengers were at once sent to the Burha Qohain at Ghiu-* ^ ^^' 
hati, informing him of the Bar Phukan's death and inviting 
him to return to Jorhat. But he was unable to forgive 
Chandrak&nt for having thrown him over when the Bur- 
mese invaded the country, and accordingly invited Brajanath, 
a great grandson of Eaja Rajesvar Singh, who was residing 
at Silmftri, to become a candidate for the throne. Brajanath 
agreed, and joined the Burha Gohain, who advanced upon 
Jorh§t with a force of Hindustani mercenaries and local 
levies. Chandrakant fled to Rangpur, leaving the Dek& 
Phukan in charge at Jorhat. The latter was killed, and the 
Burh& Ooh&in entered Jorhat. This was in February 1818. 

Brajanath at once caused coins to be struck in his own Pnrandar 
name, but it was now remembered that he was ineligible for 8in^ 
the throne, as he had suffered mutilation ; and his son ^g|^ ^ 
Purandar Singh was therefore made king instead of him. 
Chandrakant was seized, and his right ear was slit in order 
to disqualify him from again sitting on the throne. 

The friends of the murdei*ed Bar Phukan fled to Burma 
and informed the king of that country of the progress of 
events in Assam. A fresh force was despatched under a 
general named Ala Mingi (or Kio Mingi as Robinson calls 
him) and reached Assam in February 1819.^ The 

* This is the date given in the Septemhor, 1828, from the Sopreme 

Buram'ii* Wilson places Ala Government, to the Court of Direo- 

Min^^ arrival " early in 1818/' tors, paragraph 91. Two coins 

bat in this he is contradicted, not struck in his own name by Puran- 

only by the BuraT^'it, but also by dar Singh's father Brajanftth alto 

the narrative of events in Assam corroborate the chronology of the 

given in a Despatch dated the 12th JJuranjit* 
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Alioms opposed it at N&zira with fome spirit, bat, at a 
critical point in the engas^meDti their commander lost his 
nerve. They were defeated and beat a hasty retreat to 
Jorhat. Purandar Singh fled at onoe to Gaoh&ti, and 
Chandrakant, who joined the Burmese at J&gpar, was 
formally reinstated. 

Chandrak&nt, however, was now only a nominal ruler, 
and the real authority was vested in the Burmese ocun- 
manders, who set themselves to hunt down all the adherents 
of the Burh& Gohain that still remained in Upper Assam. 
Amon{^ others they captured and put to death the Bar 
Ooh&in and the Bar Barua. They sent a body of troops to 
Gauhati to capture Purandar Singh, but he esoaped to Sil- 
m&ri in the British district of Bangpur, where he more than 
once solicited the assistance of the East India Company. 
He offered to pay a tribute of three lakhs of rupees a year, 
and also to defray all the expenses of the troops that 
might be deputed to restore him to the throne of his 
ancestors. The Burh& Goh&in had determined to defend 
Gauhati, but the Burmese advanced in great strength, and 
bis troops, fearing to face them, quietly dispersed. He 
was thus obliged to seek an asylum aoross the frontier. He 
proceeded to Calcutta, where he presented several memorials 
of the same purport as those already submitted by his nominal 
master. To all these applications the (Governor General 
replied that the British Government was not aocustomed to 
interfere in the internal affairs of foreign states. Meanwhile 
Chandrakant and the Burmese were making repeated 
applications for the extradition of the fugitives, but to these 
requests also a deaf ear was turned. 

The Burmese had appointed in the place of the late 
Bar Barua a Kachari named Patal, but he soon incurred 
their displeasure, whereupon they summarily put him 
to death, without even the pretence of obtaining the 
approval of their puppet Chandrakant. The latter became 
anxious about his own safety and, in April 1821, fled, firet 
to Gauhati and then to British territory. The Bonnes^ 
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endeayoored, by prof eesions of friendship^ to induce him to 
letom, but he oonld not be persuaded to place himself in 
their power. In revenge for his mistrust they put a great 
nimiber of his followers to death, and he retaliated on the 
Burmese officers who had been sent to invite him back. The 
breach now became final ; another prince named Jogesvar 
was set up by the Burmese, and their grip on the country 
became firmer and firmer. 

The only part of the old Ahom kingdom which escaped 
the Burmese domination was the tract between the Bun 
Dihing and the Brahmaputra, where the Mo&marias, under 
the leader whom they called the Bar Senapati, maintained a 
precarious independence. 

The Burmese troops and their followers were so numerous Chandra- 
that it was found impossible to provide them with supplies ^J ^ 
in any one place. They were, therefore, distributed about the oait the 
country in a number ojp small detachments, and Chandrak&nt, Burmeae. 
seeing his opportunity, collected some troops, regained 
possession of Qauh&ti, and advanced up-stream. The Bur* 
mese, warned in time, mobilized their forces in Upper Assam, 
and then marched to meet Chandrakant. Their army was 
arranged in three divisions, one of which marched down the 
south bank and another down the north, while a third 
proceeded in boats. Chandrak&nt with his weak force was 
unable to resist them, and fled again to Bengal. The 
Burmese took the opportunity to reduce the Darrang Baja to 
submission, and then returned to Upper Assam, plundering 
all the villages along their line of march. This was in 
1820. 

In the following year Chandrak&nt collected another Freah 
force of about two thousand men, chiefly Sikhs and Hindu- JJ^q^m- 
stanis, and again entered his old dominions. The Burmese draldiiit 
garrison, which had now been considerably reduced, ^'^** S^-^^j^^, 
unable to resist him, and he re-established his authority Bii ~ 
over the western part of the country. 

For more than a year Purandar Singh had been busy 
collecting a force in tibe Du&rs, which then belonged to 
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BhutftOi with the aid of a Mr. Robert Bnioey* who had loog 
beea resident at Jog^hopa, and who, with the permiflBioa of 
the Company's officers, procured for him a supply of 
firearms and ammunition from Calcutta. Towards the md 
of May 1821, this force, with Mr. Bruce in comnumdf entered 
the country from the Eastern DuArs, but it was at onoe 
attacked and defeated by Chandrakftnt's levies. Mr. Brace 
was taken prisoner, but was released oa his agpreeing to enter 
the victor's service. In September, Chandrakftnt sus* 
tained a defeat at the hands of the Burmese and retreated 
across the border. He rallied his men in the OoilpAra dis- 
trict, and Mr. Bruce obtained for him three hundred muskets 
and nine maunds of ammunition from Calcatbk He 
returned to the attack and, after inflicting several defeats on 
the Burmese, reoccupied Crauh&ti in January 1822. 

At the same time the Burmese forces on the north bank 
of the Brahmaputra were harassed by repeated inounioiis on 
the part of Purandar Singh's troops, whieh had rsUied in 
Bhut&n territory after their reoent defeat. The Bnrmese 
commander sent a long letter to the tiovemor Oeneral, pro* 
testing against the facilities which had been aooorded to the 
Ahom princes and demanding their extraditioni but nothing 
came of it, beyond the temporary incarceration of the Bnriii 
Goh&in as a punishment for intercepting and delaying the 
delivery of the letter. 

Chandrak&nt's success was not of long doration. In 
the spring of 1822 Mingi Mah& Bandula, who afterwards 
commanded the Burmese forces in Arakan, arrived from Ava 
with large reinforcements, and in June a battle took plaoe at 
M&hgarh. Chandrak&nt is said to have displayed great 
personal bravery, and for some time his troops held their own^ 
but in the end their ammunition gave out and they were 
defeated with a loss of fifteen hundred men« 

* Mr. Robert Brace is described known to h$m ooma from Eagliiid 

m a detpatoh to the Court of Direo- in 1809 and he kfansalf is wSiiei 

tors dated the 12th September to as a Msjor m a report W Dr. 

1823 as a natire of India, bat tUs WalHoh in 1836. 
socma doubtfoL His brother is 
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Chandrakftnt escaped once more aoroBS the border. Friction 
The Burmese commander sent an insolent message to the Bumeta 
British 0£Scer commanding at Ooftlpftra warning him that, and 
if protection were afforded to the fugitive, a Burmese army ■**"»"*• 
of 1 8,000 men, commanded by forty Bajas, would invade the 
Company's territories and arrest him wherever he might be 
found. This demonstration was answered by the despatch 
to the frontier of additional troops from Dacca, and by the 
intimation that any advance on the part of the Burmese 
would be at their certain peril. At the same time orders 
were sent to David Scott, the Magistrate of Rangpur^ that, 
should Chandrakant, or any of his party, appear in that dis* 
tricty they were to be disarmed and removed to a safe distance 
from the border. These orders do not seem to have been 
very effective, and soon afterwards the officer in charge of 
the district reported that he had been unable to ascertain 
whether Chandrak&nt had actually taken shelter there 
or not His ignorance was apparently due to the corrup- 
tion of his native subordinates, who had been heavily 
bribed. Even the British Officer commanding at Oo&Ip&ra 
had been offered a sum of twenty-one thousand rupees as 
an inducement to him to permit of the raising of troops in 
that district. 

Notwithstanding the warning that had been given them, Dtpbr* 
various small parties of Burmese crossed the O^*^?*^ «2i clfSi 
frontier and plundered and burnt several villages in the people 
H&br&gh&t pargana. The Burmese commander disavowed S!|^ JJT 
these proceedings, but no redress was ever obtained for 
them. 

The oppressions of the Burmese became more and more 
unbearable, and no one could be sure of his wealth or reputa* 
tion, or even of his life. Not only did they rob everyone who 
had anything worth taking, but they wantonly burnt down 
villages, and even temples, violated the chastity of women, 
old and young alike, and put large numbers of innocent per- 
sons to death. In his TraveU and Jdventurei in tki Province 
ofAuam (London, 1866} Major J. Butier says thati in revenge 
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for the oppodtioQ offered to their army at Oaoh&ti^ the 
Burmese slaughtered a vast number of men, women and 
children. At Chotopotong :— 

Fifty men were decapitated in one day. A large build- 
ing was then erected of bamboos and grass, with 
a raised bamboo platform ; into this building were 
thrust men, children and poor innocent women with 
infants, and a large quantity of fuel having been 
placed round the building it was ignited : in a few 
minutes — it is said by witnesses of the scene now 
living— two hundred persons were consumed in the 
flames. . . • Many individuals who escaped from 
these massacres have assured me that innumerable 
horrible acts of torture and barbarity were resorted 
to on that memorable day by these inhuman 
savages. 
All who were suspected of being inimical to the reign of 
terror were seized and bound by Burmese execu- 
tioners, who cut off the lobes of the poor vustims^ 
ears and choice portions of the body, such as the 
points of the shoulders, and actually ate the raw flesh 
before the living sufferers : they then inhumanly 
inflicted with a sword, deep but not mortal 
gashes on the body, that the mutilated might die 
slowly, and finally closed the tragedy by disem- 
bowelling the wretched victims. Other diabolical 
acts of cruelty practised by these monsters have 
been detailed to me by persons now living with a 
minuteness which leaves no doubt of the authenti- 
city of the facts ; but they are so shocking that I 
cannot describe them. 
To make matters worse, bands of native marauders 
wandered about the country disguised as Burmese;, and the 
depredations committed by them were even worse than those 
of the invaders themselves. The hill tribes followed suit, and 
the sufferings of the hapless inhabitants were unspeakable. 
Many flod to the hills, and to Jaintiai Manipur and other 
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ooontries,* while others embaorked on a guerilla warfare and 
set themselves to cut o£E stragglers and small bodies of troops. 
The chief resistance was on the north bank, where the aid of 
the Akas and Daflas was enlisted, but the Burmese appeared 
in overwhelming force and crushed out all attempts at active 
opposition. 

The Burmese at last induced Chandrakftnt to believe 

that they had never meant to injure him, and had only set 

up Jogesvar because he refused to obey their summons to 

return. He went back but, on reaching Jorhftt, he was 

seized and placed in confinement at Bangpur. About this 

time, owing to sickness and the great scarcity of provisions, 

Mingi Mah& Bandula returned to Burma with the bulk 

of his army, and a new governor was appointed to 

Assam, who soon brought about a marked improvement in 

the treatment of the inhabitants. Rapine and pillage were 

put a stop to, and no punishment was inflicted without a 

cause. Officers were again appointed to govern the country ; 

a settled administration was established, and regular taxation 

took the place of unlimited extortion. The sands, however, 

had run out ; and the Burmese were now to pay for their 

past oppressions of the hapless Assamese, and for the insults 

which they had levelled at the British authorities on this 

frontier and elsewhere, especially in the direction of Chitta- 

g^^S> ^7 ^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^^ dominions which they had so easily 

conquered, and of which, for the moment, they seemed to have 

obtained undisputed possession. But before narrating their 

expulsion from the Province which they had well-nigh mined, 

it is necessary to give some account of the Ahom state 

organization, and also a brief summary of the history of the 

Kachari, Jaintia, and Manipuri kings and of the district of 

Sylhet which now forms part of Assam. 

^ For the relief of the refugees Banmr dittrioi, where th^ wert 
in British territory a krge estate proviaed with land for ooltifaiioii* 
was acquired at Singim&ri in the 
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somewhat peculiar. The king was at the head of the 
administrationj but he was assisted by three great oooncillon 
of State, called Goh&ins. The latter had provinces assigned to 
them, in which they exercised most of the independent rights 
of soTereigntyj but, so far as the general administtation of the 
State and its relations with other powers were ccmoemed, their 
functions were merely advisory. They had, in this respeeti 
no independent authority, but^ in theory, the king was bound 
to consult them on all important matters, and was not permitted 
to issue any g^eral orders, embark on war, or engage in 
negotiations with other states until he had done so. 
Neither was he considered to have beenl^^ally enthroned 
unless they had concurred in proclainung him as king. The 
extent to which these rules of the constitution were observed, 
varied with the personal influence and character of the king 
on the one side, and of the great nobleSi on the other. Some 
kings, such as Pratftp Siagh, Gbdftdhar Singh and Rodra 
Singh appear to have followed their own wishes without 
much regard for the opinions of their noblesi while othersi like 
SudaiphA, Lar& Raja andKamalesvar Singh, were mere puppets 
in the hands of one or other of the great ministers of State. 
Ithas been said that the Ooh&ins had the right to depose a 
monarch of proved incapacity, but this is doubtful ; and 
although there are several cases, such as those of Sur&mphft 
and Sutyinph&^ where the Gohains took common action to eject 
unpopular rulers^ there are more where their dethronement or 
assassination was the work of a single Ooh&in or other noble, 
acting independently, and making no pretence to legality. 
The probability is that all such acts were equally unconsti* 
tutionaL 
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In the early days of Ahom rule the sacoesrion devolved Bul^i ci 
from father to son with great regularity, but in later times to^^^ST*"* 
this mk was often departed from. Sometimes brothers took throne, 
precedence of sons, as in the case of the four sons of Rudra 
Singh, who each became king in turn, in conformity, it is said^ 
with the death-bed injunction of that monarch. At other 
times cousins, and even more distant connections, obtained the 
throne, to the exclusion of nearer relatives, but in such cases 
the circumstances were generally exceptional. Much depended 
on the wish, expressed or implied, of the previous ruler ; 
much on the personal influence of the respective candidates for 
the throne ; and much on the relations which existed between 
the chief nobles who, in theory at least, had the right to make 
the selection. 

Where the procedure was constitutional and the new king 
was nominated by the great nobles acting in unison, they 
never passed over near relatives in &vour of more distant 
kinsmen, except in cases where the former wero admittedly 
unqualified, or where, owing to the deposition of the previous 
king, it was thought desirable that his successor should not 
be too nearly related to him. But where one of these nobles 
obtained such a preponderance that he was able to proceed 
independently, and actually did so, the choice often depended 
more on his own private interest than on the unwritten 
law of the constitution ; and he would usually select some one 
who, from his character or personal rolations, or from 
the circumstances of his elevation to the throne, might 
be expected to support him, or to allow him to arrogate 
to himself much of the power which really belonged 
to the kingly office. Thus one of the Bar Baruas raised 
to the throne in turn Suhung and Oobar, neither of whom 
was at all nearly related to the kings preceding them | 
Sujinph& and Sudaipha owed their elevation to a BoiiiA 
Oohain ; Sulikphft to a Bar Phukan, and so on. 

There was, however, one absolutely essential qualification ; 
no one could under any circumstances ascend the throne 
unless he were a prince of the blood. The person of the 
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monarchy moreover, was sacred, and any noticeable fcar or 
blemiflhj even the scar of a carbande, operated as a bar to tiie 
succession^ Hence arose the practice, often followed by Ahom 
king^ of endeavouring to secure themselves against intrigues 
and rebellions by mutilating all possible rivals. The desired 
object was usually efEected by slitting the ear, bat^ as we 
have seen, less humane methods were also, at times, adopted, 
and many unfortunate princes were deprived of their eyesight 
or put to death. 
The oere- The ceremony of installation was a very elaborate one. 
^^21^. The king, wearing the Somdeo^ or image of his tutelary 
tioQ. deity, and carrying in his hand the HemgioM or ancestral 
sword, proceeded on a male elephant to Chanddeo, where he 
planted a pipal tree ( fieui religioid). He next entered the 
Pdighafy where the presiding priest poured a libation of 
water over him and his chief queen, after which the royal 
couple took their seats in the Holonggkar, on a bamboo 
platform, under which were placed a man and a specimen of 
every procurable animal. Consecrated water was poured over 
the royal couple and fell on the animals below. Then, having 
been bathed, they entered the Singarighar and took their seats 
on a throne of gold, and the leading nobles came up and offered 
their presents. New money was coined, and gratuities were 
given to the principal oflBcers of State and to religious men- 
dicants. In the evening, there was a splendid entertainment at 
which the king presided. During the neoA thirty days the 
various tributary Rajas and State officials who had not 
been present at the installation were expected to oome in 
and do homage and tender their presents to the new king. 
Before the reign of Rudra Singh, it had been the custom 
for the new king, before entering the Singarigkar, to 
kill a man with his ancestral sword, but that monwrdi 
caused a buffalo to be substituted, and the example thus 
set was followed by all his successors. 
The Just as the kingly office was the monopoly of a parti- 

Gohim*. Q^jiar family or clan, so also was that of each of the Gt>h&ins. 
In practice these appointments ordinarily descended from 
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bther to son^ bat the king had the right to select any 
member of the prescribed clan that he chose, and he could also, 
if he so wished, dismiss a Gohain. There were originally only 
two of these great officers, the Bar Gohftin and the Burh& 
Oohain, but in the reign of the Dihingiya Baja a third, the 
Barp&tra Ooh&in^ was added. The first incumbent of this 
new office was a step-brother of the king himself. To each 
of these nobles was assigned a certain number of familiesj 
who were amenable only to their immediate masters, and over 
whom no other officer of government was allowed to exercise 
any jurisdiction. 

According to David Scott, the Gohains had allotted for 
their own use 10,000 pdiis oi freemen, which he assumed to 
be equivalent to a grant of Bs. 90,000 per annum. 

As the dominions of the Ahoms were gradually extended Bar 
it fwas found necessary to delegate many of the king's ^^''^ 
duties to others, and various new appointments were created* 
The most important were those of Bar Baruaand Bar Phukani 
both of which owe their origin to Prat&p Singh. The ap- 
pointments in question were not hereditary, and they could be 
filled by any member of twelve specified &milies. Members 
of the families from which the three great Gohains were 
respectively recruited were not eligible for these poets ; the 
object of their exclusion seems to have been to prevent the 
accumulation of too much power in the hands of a single family. 

The Bar Barua received the revenues and administered 
justice in those portions of the eastern provinces from Sadiya 
to Koliabar which lay outside the jurisdiction of the OohAins, 
and was also, usually, the commander of the forces. He had 
control over 14,000 pdih, but they were also bound to render 
service to the king. His perquisites consisted of an allowance 
of seven per cent, of the number for his private use, together 
with the fines levied from them for certain ofEences^ and 
the fees paid by persons appointed to minor offices under 
government. 

The Bar Phukan at first governed as Viceroy only the Bur 
tract between the Kallang and the Brahmaputra in Nowgongj ^"™^ 
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batj M the Ahoms extended their dominioiiB farther west, his 
charge increaeedj untQ it included the whole country from 
Koli&bar to Ooftlpftra, with Gkuh&ti as hie head-qnartera. Hia 
office was considered of higher importance than that of the 
Bar Barua and, as he was farther removed from the seat of 
Oovemmenty his powers were more extended. Appeals from 
his orders were rare ; and although the monarch alone could 
cause the shedding of Uood^ he, like the Goh&ins, could saneticn 
the execution of criminals by drowning. The Bar Barua did 
not possess this power. 
Other Other local governors were also appointed from time 

^^^ to time, such as the Sadiya Khowa Oohftin, who ruled 
Hon. at Sadiya, and whose appointment dates from the overthrow 
of the Chutiya kin$rdom in 1523 ; the Morangi Khowa 
Ooh&in, governor of the N&ga marches west of the Dhansiri ; 
the Sol&l Gohain who administered a great part of Nowgoug 
and a portion of Ch&rdu&r after the head-quarters of the Bar 
Phukan bad been tranderred to Oauh&ti ; the Kftjali Mukhia 
Oohain, who resided at K§jalimukh and commanded a thousand 
men ; the Raja of S&ring, and the Raja of Tip&m, or the tract 
round Jaipur on the right bank of the Buri Dihing. The two 
last-mentioned were usually relatives of the king himself. 

Elsewhere again, ruling chiefs who had miade their submis* 
sion to the Ahoms were transformed into governors acting on 
their behalf. To this category belonged the Rajas of Darrang, 
Dimarua, Rani, Bardu&r, Naudn&r and Bdtola. They 
administered justice and collected the reyenues in their own 
districts, but an appeal lay from their orders to the Bar 
Phukan and the monarch ; those of them who held territory in 
the hills, however, were practically independent in that 
portion of their dominions. They were required to attend on 
the king in person with their prescribed contingent of men, 
when called upon to do so, and, in addition, all except 
the Raja of R&ni paid an annual tribute. Their office was 
hereditary, but they were liable to dismissal for misoonduct. 
Other There were numerous other officials, who were generally 

oflSoials. r^^^^i^ted from the fifteen &milies that have already been man* 
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tioned AS posiefisiDg the monopoly of the highest appoint- 
ments, bnti for such as did not involve military service, 
the higher classes of the non-Ahom natives of the country 
were eligible, and also persons of foreign descent^ provided 
that their families had been domiciled in the country for 
three or four generations. 

Amongst these officers the highest in rank were the (i) Phak< 
Phukans. Six of these^ known as the Choruwa PhakaOf ^'* 
formed collectively the council of the Bar Barua, but each 
had also his separate duties. To this group belonged the 
Naubaicha Phukan, who had an allotment of a thousand men, 
with which he manned the royal boats ; the Bhitarual Fhokan, 
he Na Phukan^ the Dihingiya Phukan, the Deka Phukan and 
the Neog Phukan. 

The Bar Phukan had a similar council of six subordinate 
Phokans, whom he was bound to consult in all matters of 
importance ; these included the P&ni Phukan, who commanded 
six thousand paiis, and the Deka Phukan, who commanded 
four thousand^ the Dihingia and Nek Phukans and two 
Chotiya Phukans. 

Besides the above there was the Nyay Ehod& Phukan, 
who represented the sovereign in the administration of justice ; 
and a number of others of inferior grades, including the 
Parbatiya Phukan, a Brahman who managed the affairs of 
the ohief queen; the Tambuli Phukan, who had care of 
the royal gardens ; the Naus&liya Phukan who was responsible 
for the fleet ; the Choladhara Phukan, or keeper of the royal 
wardrobe ; the Deoliya Phukan who looked after the Hindu 
temples ; the Jalbhari Phukan who had charge of the servants 
employed in them ; the Khargariya Phukan, or superintendent 
of the gunpowder factories, etc. 

Next in rank to the Phukans were the Bamas, of whom (ii) Btr- 
there were twenty or more, including the Bh&nd&ri Barua or 
treasurer ; the Duliya Barua, who had charge of the king's 
palanquins ; the Chaudangijra Barua, who superintended 
executions ; the Tbanikar Barua, or chief of the artificers ; the 
Sonftdftr Barua, or mint master and chief jeweller ; the Bej 
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Barua^ or phyncian to the royal fiunfly ; the H&ti Bama*, 

Ohor& Bania, and others. 

(iii)Ba- There were also tweWe Rajkhowas, and a number of 

^^|^|! Katakis^ K&katis and Dalais. The first mentioned were com- 

Kukafcii, manders of three thousand men and were subordinate to the Bar 

^^^^ Barua. They were often employed as arbitrators to settle 

disputes^ and as the superintendents of public works. The 

Katakis acted as agents for the kiog in his dealings with 

foreign states and with the hill tribes; the E&katis were 

writers, and the Dalais expounded the Jyoiisi SAdtinu and 

determined auspicious days for the commencement of impco^ 

taut imdertakings. 

Hie 8Ut« With the exception of the nobles^ priests and persons of 

^^"^^ high caste and their slaves^ the whole male population betweai 

the ages of fifteen and fifty were liable to render servioe to the 

State. They were known as pdiis, or foot soldiers, a term 

which was formerly very common in Bengal, wherCi for 

instance, it was applied to the guards who surrounded the 

palace of the independent Muhammadan kings. The paikt 

were organised by ffois, A ffoi originally oontained four 

pdiks, but in the reign of Bajesvar Singh the number was 

reduced to three in Upper Assam ; one member of each ^ct was 

obliged to be present, in rotation, for such work as might be 

required of him, and, during his absence from home, the otiier 

members were expected to cultivate his land and keep him 

supplied with food. In time of peace it was the custom to 

employ the pdiks on public works ; and this is how the 

enormous tanks and the high embanked roads of Upper Assam 

came into existence, which are still a source of wonder to all 

who see them. When war broke out, two members of a ^ot, 

or even three, might be called on to attend at the same time. 

The pdiks were further arranged by ikeli, which were 
provided with a regular gradation of officers ; twenty pdUs 
were commanded by a Bora, one hundred by a 8aiHa, one 
thousand by a Hazdrika, three thousand by a Bofkkowa and 
six thousand by a Phukan ; and the whole were under as rigid 
discipline as a regular army. The pdiks^ however, were entitled 
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to nominatei and olaim the dismissal of^ their Boras and 
Saiiias, and sometimes even of their Hazartkas. This was a 
most valuable privilege, whereby they were saved from much 
of the oppression that would otherwise have fallen to their lot. 

The kheh were distributed amongst the high nobles in 
the manner already described^ and each official had a certain 
number of pdihs assigned to him in lieu of pay. As the Ahom 
kings came more and more under the influence of Hindu 
priests, large numbers of path were removed from their kheh 
and assigned for the support of temples or of Br&hmans ; some 
also purchased exemption from service. In no other way 
could a man escape from the control of the oflScers of his khel$ 
whose jurisdiction was personal and not local. In the course 
of time, as the members of a khel became dispersed in differ- 
ent parts of the country, this system grew most complicated 
and inconvenient, but it was still in vogue at the time of the 
British occupation, except in Kamrup where a system of 
collecting revenue according to local divisions, called parganas, 
had been introduced by the Muhammadans. 

As a reward for his services, each paik was allowed two 
purai (nearly three acres) of the best rice land free of charge* 
If personal service was not required, he paid two rupees 
instead. He was also given land for his house aod garden, for 
which he paid a poll or house-tax of one rupee, except in Dar- 
ran«r, where a hearth-tax of the same amount was levied upon 
each party using a separate cooking-place. Anyone clearing 
land, other than the above, was allowed to hold it on the pay- 
ment of oue to two rupees a pura, so long as it was not 
required, on a new census taking place, to provide the pdiki 
with their proper allotments. 

In the inundated parts of the country the land was culti* 
vated chiefly by emigrating raiyats or, as they are now called^ 
p&m cultivators, who paid a plough tax. The hill tribes who 
grew cotton paid a hoe tax. Artisans and others who did not 
cultivate land paid a higher rate of poll tax, amounting to 
five rupees per head for gold-washers and brass-workersj and 
three rupees in the case of oil-pressers and fishermen. 
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The rioe lands were xedistributed from time to time, bat not 
the homesteadflj which desoended from dither to son. The only 
other lands which could be regarded as private property were 
the estates granted to the nobles and, in later times to 
temples and Br&hmans, which were coltiyated by slares or ser- 
vants, or by pdikt attached to the estate and granted with il 
Law and In civil matters the Hinda law, as expounded by the 
^ ^' Br&hmans, seems to have been generally followed in later 
times ; at an earlier period the judge decided aooording to 
the custom of the country and his own standard of right 
and wrong. The joint family system was in vogue^ but 
amongst all except the highest classes, the family usually 
separated on the death of the father, when the sons took 
equal shares to the exclusion of daughters. The orimioal 
law was characterized by the greatest harshness; and 
mutilation, branding vrith hot ironsj and even more terriUe 
punishments were common. In the case of offences against 
the person, the general principle was that of an eye far an 
eye and a tooth for a tooth,'' and the culprit was punished 
with precisely the same injury as that inflicted by him on the 
complainant. The penalty for rebdlion was various forms 
of capital punishment, such as starvation, flaying alive^ impal- 
ing and hanging, of which tite last mentioned was esteemed 
the most honourable. The death penalty was often inflietedj 
not only on the rebel himself, but on all the members of his 
family. No record was kept in criminal trials, but in oivil 
cases a summary of the proceedings was drawn out and given 
to the successful party. 

The chief judicial authorities were the three Oobiinsj 
the Bar Barua and the Bar Phukan, in their respective 
provinces, and trials were conducted before them or their 
subordinates, each in his own jurisdiction. An appeal lay to 
them from their subordinates andj in the case of the Bar 
Barua and Bar Phukan, a second appeal could be made to the 
sovereign, which was dealt with on his behalf by the Nyiy 
Khoda Phukan. The president of each court was assisted 
by a number of assessors (Katakis, Ganaks or F^undits) by 
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whose opinion he was nsually gtdded. Prior to the Mo&mari& 
distorbanoesy the administratioii of justice is said to have 
been speedy^ efficient and impartial. 

The chief nobles coltivated their private estates with the Slavery, 
aid of slayeSy i,e., persons taken in war or porchased from the 
hill tribesj and of their retainers^ who were either hill men or 
mannmitted slaves. These persons were entirely at their 
masters' disposal^ and they were not required to render service 
to the State. Their position was thus in some ways better 
than that of the pdii$ who^ it is said, often took refuge on 
private estates and passed themselves off as slaves. 

The owning of slaves, however, was by no means confined 
to the nobles, and all persons of a respectable position had 
one or more of them, by whom all the drudgery of the house- 
hold and the labour of the field were performed. The wide- 
spread prevalence of the institution is shown by the fact that 
David Scott is said to have released 12,000 slaves in E&mrup 
alone. Many of these unfortunates were free-men, who had 
lost their liberty by mortgaging their persons for a loan^ or 
the descendants of such persons. They were bought and sold 
openly, the price ranging from about twenty rupees for an 
adult male of good caste to three rupees for a low-caste girL 

The social distinctions between the aristocracy and the Soeial dii- 
eommon people and, in later times, between the higher and tinotions. 
lower castes, were rigidly enforced. None but the highest 
nobles had a right to wear shoes, or to carry an umbrella, or to 
travel in a palanquin, but the last mentioned privilege might 
be purchased for a sum of one thousand rupees. Persons of 
humble birth who wished to wear the chadar, or shawl, were 
obliged to fold it over the left shoulder, and not over the right, 
as the upper classes did. The common people were not per- 
mitted to build houses of masonry, or with a rounded end, and 
no one but the king himself was allowed to have both ends 
of his house rounded. Musalmans, Morias, Doms and H&ris 
were forbidden to wear their hair long, and members of the 
two latter communities were further distinguished by having 
a fish and a broomj respectively^ tattooed on their foreheads. 
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ExpUna- The tribal namefl of the Ahom IringB usoally commenced 
tltr^ of ^'^^^ '^^^ meaning '' tiger " (cf . Sin^A, lion), and ended with 
Ahom pid, meaning " heaven/' Thae Suk&phft, '' a tiger coming 
kingt and ^^^^ heaven " {kd, come) ; Simenph&, '' a beaatifnl tiger of 
heaven" {nen, beautiful); Sup&tph&, ''a lace-like tiger of 
heaven '' {j)dt, lace) ; and Sukhrungph&j ''a furioos tiger of 
heaven" {Hrunff, furious). In a few cases the final sellable 
was not pkd, as in the case of Suhungmnng, " the tiger of a 
Renowned country^', {kung, renowned and mungj ooontry). 
The kings' Hindu names were often the Assamese eqaiyatents 
of those given them by the Deodh&is. Gtadidhar Singh was 
so i*al1ed because gadd is the Assamese translation of the 
Ahom pdl; and Rudra Singh, because rudra in Assamese 
corresponds to kkrung in Ahom. It has been suggested that the 
first syllable (Su) is the same as the Sh&n Ckao, meaning great, 
aud ought to be written Cku, This, however, does not appear 
to be the case. The word Ckdo also means ''gieat'' or 
^' God '' (Deb) in Ahom, and it is frequently used in addition 
to the regular prefix Su ; Sunenphft, for instance, is described 
as Chao Sunenpha on his coins. In this connection it may 
be mentioned that the Assamese title Svargadeb is a literal 
translation of the Ahom and Shan Ch&o-phi, which is also 
the origin of the Burmese term tsaubwa. The word Oohftin, 
the title of the original three great officers of state, is also a 
translation of the Ahom Ckdo. In the first instance, the word 
was Gosain, but the Ahoms pronounced the « as 4, and the 
spelling was altered accordingly. The Bar Oohiin was known 
in Ahom as Ch&oth&olung (God-old-great), the Borhft Oohiin, 
as Chaophrangmung (God-wide-country) and the Barp&tm 
Gohain as Chaosenglung (God-holy-great).* TheBarBanm 
was known to the Ahoms as Phukelung (man-noble-great) and 
the Bar Phukan as Phukanlimg (male-origin-great). 
Origin Many attempts have been made to trace the origin of the 

2^^ word Assam. Muhammadon historians wrote Ash&m, and in 
the early dates of British rule it was spelt with only one t. 

* Senglang wai the name of the first Birpitra Gbhiln« 
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Aooording to some the word is derived from Jiama meaning 
''uneven^'' as distingnislied from Samatata, or the level 
plains of East Bengal. This however seems imlikely. The 
term nowhere occurs prior to the Ahom occupationj and in 
the Bansdbali of the Koch kings^ it is applied to the Ahoms 
rather than to the country which they occupied. There is, I 
think, no doubt that the word is derived from the present 
designation of the Ahoms. At first sight, this does not carrv 
us much further. The Ahoms called themselves Tai, and it 
still remains to be explained how they came to be known by 
their present name. It has been suggested that this may be 
derived from Shan, or as the Assamese say, Sydm. This word, 
however, is not used by the Assamese when speaking of the 
Ahoms, but only with reference to the people of Siam. The 
tradition of the Ahoms themselves is that the present name 
is derived from Asama, in the sense of " unequalled '* or 
'' peerless.^' They say that this was the term applied to 
them at the time of Sukapha's invasion of Assam by the 
local tribes, in token of their admiration of the way in which 
the Ahom king first conquered and then conciliated them. 
Asama, however, is a Sanskrit derivative which these rude 
Mongolian tribes would not have been acquainted with, and, 
on this account, the suggested etymology has hitherto been 
rejected. But, although we may smile at the way in which 
the word is said to have come into use, it is nevertheless very 
probable that this derivation is, after all, the right one. The 
Ahoms, as we have seen, called themselves Tai, which means 
" glorious'* {ef. the Chinese, ''celestial"), and of this Asama 
is a fair Assamese equivalent, just as is Svargadeb of Ch&oph& 
and Goh&in of Chao. The softening of the « to i, i.^., the 
change from Asam to Aham or Ahom, has its counterpart in 
the change from Gos&in to Goh&in. 

It may be mentioned here that the Burmese called Assamj 
Athan or Weithali ; to the Chinese it was known as Weis&li, 
and to the Manipuns, as Tekau. Van Den Broucke and other 
early European geographers called the country west of the 
Bar Nadi, Koch Hajo, and that to the east of it, Koch As&m. 
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CHAPTER X. 

THE KACHARIS. 

NatD6, Thi Kacbaris may perhaps be described as the aborigineii 

iooddit- ^^ earliest known inhabitants^ of the Brahmaputra vaUey. 
tribotion. They are identical with the people called Meoh in Ooilpftia 
and North Bengal. These are the names given to tiien 
by outsiders. In the Brahmaputra valley the Kach&ris 
call themselves Bodo or Bodo fisa (sons of the Bodo). In the 
North Cachar Hills their designation for themselves if 
Dimasa^ a corruption of Dima fisa or " sons of the great river/' 
They were known to the Ahoms as Timis&i so that this name 
must have been in use when they were still in the Dhansiri 
valley. 

The origin of the word Each&ri (the first a is short in 
Assamese and long in Bengali) is difficult to tracSi bnt it may 
be mentioned that^ according to the Limbu legend of creation 
given by Mr. Kisley in the Tribeiamd Coitei nf Bengal^ one 
of the two progenitors of the human race settied in the 
Khachar country, which is the name given by the Nepaloflo to 
the tract at the foot of the hills between the Brahmapoira 
and Kosi rivers^ and there became the father of the Kochj 
Mcch and Dhimal tribes. If Khachar was an early home of 
the Mechj''^ or the head-quarters of a powerful Mech dynasty, 
the members of the tribe in Assam may well have been called 
Khacharis or Kacbaris ; the omission of the aspirate ie a com* 
mon occurrence in words borrowed from Bengali or Assamosg 
However this may be^ there is no doubt that the KachAiis 
have given their name to the district of Cachar. They are 
called Kacharib in many parts far removed from Caehafj and 

* They must have oome Griginally, oontinnoas and, si tinisi^ sfi« ^ 

as we have already seen, from the itrong flow, there may eaailj have 

north-east, but the moyemeDt been an ebb. 
weftwardi would not necesBsrily be 
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tlie same was ia oommon use long before a section of the fribe 
took possession of that district. The earliest nse of the word 
in their own records^ with which I am acqoaintedj is in a 
letter of appointment by Baja Kirti Chandra^ dated 1658 Sak^ 
in which the '^ Eacharir Niyam/' or the practice of the 
Kach&ris^ is referred to. 

The Kacharis are believed to be very closely allied to the 
Eoches^ and also, so far at least as language is concerned, to the 
Chntiyas, Lalnngs and Morans of the Brahmaputra valleyj 
and to the Garos and Tipperas of the southern hills. 
Having regard to their wide distribution, and to the 
extent of country over which Bodo languages of a very 
uniform type are still current, it seems not improbablei that 
at one time the major part of Assam and North-East Bengal 
formed a great Bodo kingdom, and that some, at least, 
of the Mleohchha kings mentioned in the old copper- 
plate inscriptions belonged to the Each&ri or some closely 
allied tribe. 

There are no written records of Eachftri rule, and Dearth of 
the traditions current amongst the people consist of little T^Hy * 
more than long lists of king^ on the accuracy of which infonna- 
it is impossible to rely. According to Fisher the Eaoh&ris ^^« 
of North Cachar believe that they once ruled in Eftmarupa, 
and their royal &mily traced its descent from Bajas of that 
country, of the line of H&-tsung-tsft. The only definite 
information regarding their past history is contained in the 
Butanjin which deal primarily with the history of the Ahoms, 
The details which they contain are, however, almost entirely 
confined to a narrative of the wars which were waged between 
the two nations. These have already been described in the 
chapters on Ahom rule, and will be referred to very briefly here. 

In the thirteenth century it would seem that the Eaohiri Pontioa 
kingdom extended along the south bank of the Brahmaputra, xithinil 
from the Dikhu to the Eallang, or beyond, and included also ISUi 
the valley of the Dhansiri and the tract which now forms the ^'^''^^^ 
North Cachar subdivision. At that time, the country further 
westi though krgely inhabited by Eachiris, appears to have 
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formed part of the Hindu kingdom of Kimat&. Towuds the 
end of tiiifl centcuy, it is narrated that the outlying Kachftri 
settlements east of the Dikhu river withdrew before tiie advance 
of the Ahoms. For a hundred years, this river appears to have 
formed the boundary between the two nations, and no hostilities 
between them are recorded until 1490j when a battle was fought 
on its banks. The Ahoms were defeated and were forced to sue 
for peace. But at that time their power was rapidly growing, 
and during the next thirty years, in spite of this defeat, they 
gradually thrust the KachAri boundary back to the Dhansiri 
river. 
Wan in When war again broke out, in 1526, the neighbourhood 

Matorr ^^ ^^ ^^^ "^^^ ^^ scene of two battles : the Kaoh&ris were 
victorious in the fiist but suffered a crushing defeat in the 
second. Hostilities were renewed in 1681^ and a collision 
occurred in the south of what is now the Oolfigh&t subdivision, 
in which the Kach&ris were defeated and Detcha^ the brother 
of their king^ was slain. The Ahoms followed up tiieir victory 
and, ascending the Dhansiri, penetrated as far as the Kach&ri 
capital at Dim&pur on the Dhansiri, forty-five miles south of 
Ool&gh&t. Khunkhara, the Kach&ri king, became a fugitive^ 
and a relative named Detsung was set up by the victors in 
his stead. 
Saok of In 1586 Detsung quarrelled with the Ahoms, who again 

Dimipor. ascended the Dhansiri and sacked Dimftpur. Detsung fled, 
but was followed, captured and put to deatii. After this 
invasion, the Kach&ris deserted Dim&pur and the valley of 
the Dhansiri, and, retreating further south, established a new 
capital at Maibong. 
Deterip- The ruins of Dim&pur, which are still in ezistencei show 

tion of ^at, at that period, the Kach&ris had attained a state of 
' civilization considerably in advance of that of the Ahoms« 
The use of brick for building purposes was then praotically 
unknown to the Ahoms, and all their buildings were of 
timber or bamboo, with mud-plastered walls. Dimftpur, on 
the other hand, was surrounded on three sides by a brick 
wall of the aggregate length of nearly two miles, while the 
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foarih or sonthem side was bounded by the Dhansiri 
river.* On the eastern side was a fine solid brick gateway 
with a pointed arch and Etones pierced to receive the hinges 
of doable heavy doors. It was flanked by octagonal turrets 
of solid brick and the intervening distance to the central arch- 
way was relieved by false windows of ornamental moulded 
brick-work. The curved battlement of the gateway, as 
well as the pointed arch over the entrance^ points distinctly 
to the Bengali style of Muhammadan architecture. Tn this 
connection it will be remembered that, when the Ahom 
king Rudra Singh determined to erect brick buildingps 
at Rangpur, he called in an artisan from Bengal to direct the 
operations. The excellence of the mortar is attested by the 
&ct that, although the building has evidently been shaken 
on various occasions by earthquakes, it is still in excellent 
preservation. Inside the enclosure (which has not yet been 
fully explored) are some ruins of a temple, or perhaps a market 
place, the most marked feature of which is a double row of 
carved pillars of sandstone^ averaging about 12 feet in height 
and 5 feet in circumference. There are also some curious 
V-shaped pillars which are apparently memorial stones. The 
nearest point at which the sandstone for these pillars could 
have been quarried is at least ten miles distant. It seems prob- 
able that the blocks of sandstone were brought and set up in 
the rough, and then carved in iiiu ; otherwise they would have 
been much damaged in the process of erection. No two are 
precisely alike in the ornamentation, but all are of one general 
form, having large semi-circular tops, with concentric foliated 
carving below on the shaft. There are representations of the 
elephant, deer, dog, duck and peacock, but nowhere is there a 
human form or head. The inference seems to be that, at this 
time, the Kacharis were free from all Hindu inflaeuoes. 

• ThU description of the mint of will be foond in Dr. T. Floeh's 

Dimftpor ii taken mainly from that Archaological Report for 1908-OS. 

giyen by Major Godwin-Aoiten in According to lome^ there was fiir* 

the Journal of the Asiatic Society merlv a wall on theioath tide also, 

of Bengal for 1874, page 1. A which has now been washed away, 
more recent acooont of the remains 
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There are Berenil fine tankB at Dimapar two of which are 
nearly 800 jards square. 

The first Earopean to describe these rains was Mr. Change, 
who visited the locality in 1839. At that time the Kachixis 
still preserved traditions of their role there, and attribated the 
ereotdoQ of the city to '^ Chakradhvaj, the fourth Kach&ri 
king.'' They ascribed its destmction to Eil& Pfthir, bat 
admitted that they were defeated by the Ahoms aboat the 
same time. There are similar remains of another old eity 
at Kasom&ri Path&r, near the Dqyang river. The site of 
this city also is now covered witii forest. It has not yet 
been folly explored. 

Koeh ^6 ^^0 ^^^^ ^^^9 A^^ ^^ destraotion of Dimipar by 

faiTMioa. the Ahoms, the Kach&ri kings established themselves at 
Maibong. This place is on the bank of the Mahnr river. 
It was surroanded by a wall^ inside of which the remains of 
several temples are still visible. Here thqr were soon to 
meet a fresh enemy. It is recorded in the Bansfibali of 
the Darrang Rajas that the Kach&ri king was defeated, 
about the middle of the sixteenth centoiy, by Silarfti, the 
brother and general of the great Koch king Nar N&zftyan. 
There is a small colony of people in the Cachar distriet 
known as Deb&ns. These are reputed to be the descendants of 
some Koches who accompanied Silarfti's army and lemained 
in the country. They enjoyed special privileges in the days 
of Kach&ri rule, and their chief, or Senapati, was allowed to 
enter the king's courtyard in his palanquin. 
Old name The Kach&ri king' at that time was styled '* Lord of 
Esohiri H^^™^^*** From this time, the name Hidimbft or Hiramba 
kingdom, frequently occurs in inscriptions and other records, bnt there is 
no evidence of its use by the Kach&ris at any earlier period. 
It has been snggested that it bad long been the name cf the 
Kach&ri kingdom, and that Dim&pur is in reality a oorrap- 
tion of Hidimb&pur, but it seems more likely that Hidimbi 
was an old name of Cachar, which the Brahmans afterwards 
connected with the Elach&ri dynasty, just as in the 
Brahmaputra valley they connected successive dynasties of 
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lAxnigiiiftl potentates with the mythical Narak. Another 
deriTatian of the word Dim&ptir has already been given.* 

Up to 1608 A.D. nothing more is known of Kach&ri Aocpiiti* 
athirs, but it may be gathered that^ during this period, the ^^y^ 
Kach&ri kings held the greater part of the Nowgong dis^plaim. 
trict and the North Cachar Hills and gradually extended 
their rule into the plains of Cachar. The previous history of 
this tract is wrapped in oblivion, but there is a tradition that 
it Was formerly included in the Tippera kingdom, and was 
presented by a king of that country to a Elach&ri Raja 
who had married his daughter, about three hundred years 
ago. 

At the beginning of the seventeenth century the Jaintia Sttm- 
king Dhan Mftnik seized Prabh&kar, the chief of Dimarua, jjf^y 
whose family owed allegiance to the Kachftiis. Prabh&- Jaistuu 
kar appealed to the latter, and their king, Satmdaman, 
demanded his release. Failing to obtain it, he led an srmy 
into the Jaintia kingdom and defeated Dhan M&nik,' 
who thereupon submitted and undertook to pay tribute; 
he also gave two princesses to the Kach&ri king and made 
over his nephew and heir-apparent, Jasa M&nik, ss a 
hostage. The latter was kept a prisoner at JBrahmapur; 
which was afterwards re-named Khftspur. To commemorate 
his victory, Satrudaman assumed the title Arimardan. 

Soon afterwards Dhan M&nik died. Satrudaman there* War witli 
upon released Jasa M&nik from captivity and made him ^^^^'"'^^ 
king of Jaintia, but he appears to have insisted on being 
recognised as his overlord. Jasa Mftnik resented this, 
but, beinif unable by himself to offer any effectual reeist- 
anoe to the Kach&ris, he endeavoured to embroil them 
with the Ahom king, Prat&p Singh. He offered him 
bis daughter in marriage on the oondition that he should 
send to fetch her through the Kach&ri country. The refusal 
of Satrudaman to permit the girl to be taken through his 
dominions led, as Jasa M&nik had hoped, to a war with the 

* AnU page 89, footnote. See alio page Me. 
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Ahoms. The Kaoh&ri troopeVere defeated in the first enooun- 

ter, but they sabsequently surprised and destroyed the Ahom 

garrison at Rah&, Satrudaman celebrated his suooess by 

assuming the title PraULp Narftyan and changing the name 

of his capital from Maibong to Kirtipur. The Ahom king 

prepared to take his revenge, but at this juncture he heard 

rumours of an approaching Muhammadan invasion, and 

was fain to make peace. At this period the Kach&ris 

were still in possession of the portion of the Nowgong 

district which lies to the south of Rah&. 

Stftrada- Satrudaman is the hero of a Bengali novel called 

h^^ ^^ jRafiik^Aafi^fi which is said to be based on traditions current 

Banffsli in Cachar, but the book does not appear to contain any 

^'^^'^ reliable historical information. The previous ruler, his father 

Upendra N&rayan, was kiUed, it is said, in the course 

of an invasion of Cachar by a detachment of Mir Jumlah's 

Assam expeditionary force, and Satrudaman and his aflianoed 

wife drove them out. As a matter of fact, Satrudaman 

must have died about forty years before the date of Mir 

Jumlah's attack on the Ahoms. 

Ktf Satrudaman was succeeded by his son Nar N&r&yan. 

BhLn^"' The latter died after a very brief reign, and was followed 

Dvpa and by his uncle Bhimbal or Bhim DarpSf who had acted as 

5j^, Conmiander-in-Chief during the war with the Ahoms. 

The only event recorded in his reign was a raid on some 

Ahom villages in, or near, the Dhansiri valley. He died 

in 1637 and was followed by his son Indra Ballabh. The 

latter, on his accession, sent a friendly message and presents 

to the Ahom king, but the tone of his communication g^ave 

offence^ as being too independent^ and his envoy met with a 

very cool reception. The valley of the Dhansiri had now been 

entirely deserted by the Kach&ris and had relapsed into jungle. 

Bir In 1644 Bir Darpa N&r§yan, who succeeded Indra 

NArftyan. ^^^^I^^^ re-opened communications with the Ahom king, 

but he was told tbat the style of his letter was unbecoming 

on the part of a protected prince. Bir Darpa took exception 

to the appellation "protected,'* but apparently withdrew 
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lus objection on being promised an Ahom princess in 
marriage. His relations with the Ahoms, however^ con- 
tinned to be nnsatisfactory^ and in 1660 he was warned 
that if he failed to send the nsnal envoys his country wonld 
be invaded. He was still on the throne in 16 7 1^ and a conch 
shell has recently been discovered with the ten avatars^ or 
incarnations, of Krishna^ carved on it^ which bears an inscription 
to the effect that it was carved in his reign in the above year.* 

Of his immediate successors — Oamrdhvaji Makardhvaj His ihrse 
and Uday&ditya — nothing is known beyond their names and ■'"^^•■w*- 
the &ct that altogether they reigned for barely thirty years. 

During the last forty years of the seventeenth centory Ttanra- 
the Ahoms were fully occupied with Muhammadan invasions ^^r[H^ 
and internal troubles^ and had neither the time nor the i,j Abooa. 
power to interfere with the Kacharis. The latter gradually 
forgot the defeats which they had formerly sustained at 
their hands^ and became more and more independent. At 
last T&mradhvaj, who was ruling when Budra Siogh 
ascended the Ahom throne, boldly proclaimed his iodepen- 
deuce. Budra Singh was not the man to brook such an 
insult, and in December 1706 two armies, numbering in 
all over 70,000 men, were despatched to invade the Kaohiri 
country, one force marching up the bank of the Dhaniiri 
and the other proceeding pid Bah& and the valley of 
the Kopili. The Kaoh&ris offered but Uttle resistanoe to 
this overwhelming force, and their a^ital at Maibong was 
occupied without much difficulty. T&mradhvaj fled to 
Kh&spur in the plains of Cachar and sent an urgent appeal 
for help to Bam Singh, Baja of Jaintia. In the mean* 
time disease had effected what the arms of the Kaohiria 
had been unable to accomplish, and the Ahoms» demmated 
by fever and dysentery, after demolishing the briek fort 
at Maibong, returned to their own country. 

On hearing of this T&mradhvaj sent word to B&m Sing^ Made jrf- 
that his aid was no longer needed, but the latter, peroeiving, ^^"^^ ^ 

• Prooeedingi, Asiatio Society of Bengal for Jnly 1896. 
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JftiniiM aa he thought^ aa opportoniiy for adding tiie Kachiri oountry' 

^^T"^ to his own dominions, secured Tftmradhyaj's person by s 

Ahomt. strmtagem and kept him a prisoner in Jaintiapor. Timradh- 

vaj managed to send a letter to Rndra Singh, bagging for 

f orgireness and imploring his assistance, and the latter, fail* 

ing to obtain his release bj peaceful means, despatched tw6 

armies to invade the Jaintia country. Jaintiapur was oocu- 

pied, and, in April 1708, T&mradhyaj was escorted vid Maibong 

to Rudra Singh's camp near Bishn&th. He was there received 

in a grand Darbar and, on his promising to pay tribute 

and to visit the Ahom king once a year, he was permitted to 

return to his own country. He was escorted by the Ahom 

troops as far as Demera, where he was met by a number of his 

own people. Soon after reaching Kh&spur he fell seriously 

ill. Rudra Singh sent his own physicians to attend him, 

but in vain. He died in September 1708. 

Bora He was succeeded by his son Sura Darpa Nar&yan, a boy 

^^and ^ jjjj^g^ ^^^ ^^ installed by some Ahom officers deputed for 

ipsnt the purpose by Rudra SingL In a manuscript copy of the 
Naradi Purdn it is stated that this work was written by (Hue 
Bhubanesvar V&chaspati, in the reign of Sura Darpa N&rftyan, 
by command of his mother Chandra Prabhi, widow of 
Tftmradhvaj N&r&yan. 

The Ahom records contain no further reference to the 
Kach&ri kings for nearly sixty years, but an inscription on a 
rock*cut temple at Maibong sets forth that it was excavated in 
the Sak year 1483 (1721 A.D.) in the reign of Harish 
Chandra Narftyan, who is described as ''Lord of Hidimbft'^; 
and we know from a document, certifying the appointment 
of one Maniram as Vazir of Barkhola, that in 17S6 the reign* 
ing monarch was named Kirti Chandra Nar&yan. In 1765, 
when messengers calliug upon him to appear before Bajv 
Rajcsvar Singh were sent to Sandhikari, who was thenreig^ 
ing, the latter refused to receive them. The Ahom kbg 
thereupon sent his Bar Barua with an army to Rah&. This 
had the desired effect. Sandhik&ri surrendered himself to the 
Bar Barua and i^as taken before R&jesvar, by whom he was 
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admonidied ; then haying tendered his apologief^ he was 
pennitted to retain to his oountry. He did not reign mnoh 
longer; and^ by 1771j he had been succeeded by Harish 
Chandra Bhnpati^ whose name is preserved in an inscription 
recording the erection of a palace at Kh&spor in that year. 

Daring the oonYulBions that shook the Ahom kingdom in Freth 
the latter part of the eighteenth century, many Mo&marifts Alunm. 
and other Ahom subjects took shelter in the territory of 
the Each&ri king Krishna Chandra, chiefly in the country 
along the upper reaches of the Jamuna. In Kamalesvar's 
reign the extradition of these refugees was demanded and 
refused. This resulted in a war^ which lasted from 1808 
ontil 1805, when a decisive defeat was inflicted on the 
SLach&ris and their Mo&mari& allies. 

The process of Hinduization had probably already com- Bs|a 
menced at Maibong, at least among the royal fiunily tmd the ^[^Sl^ 
eourt. At Khftspur it proceeded rapidly, and in 1790, the oo n w rted 
formal act of conversion took place : the raja, Krishna Chandra, t^^,^^***' 
and his brother, Govind Chandra, entered the body of acopper 
efligy of a cow. On emerging from it, they were prochumed 
to be Hindus of the Kshatriya caste, and a genealogy of a 
hundred generations, reaching to Bhim, the heco of the 
MaidbJidrai, was composed for them by tiie Brlhrnans. 
Many of the names are purely imaginary and others an 
misjdaoed, while some kings, who^ as we know from other 
sources, reigned in fairly recent times, are not mentioned ataO. 
The list which will be found in Hunter's SMUHedl Aee^mnt 
of Aiiam (Vol. II, page 408) is clearly a compound of oral 
tradition and deliberate invention, and has no histooriosl valoa 

Krishna Chandra died in 1818 and was succeeded byGdUad 
his brother Oobind Chandra. The latter soon found ^^'^""'^ 
himself involved in difficulties. Kohi Din, who had been 
a table servant of the late raja, was appointed to a post 
in tiie northern hilly tract, where he rebelled and endeayoarsd 
to form an independent kingdom. Oobind Chandra 
managed to inveigle him to DharampuTj where he caused 
him to be assassinated. The rebellion was oontmued by 
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hiB Bon Tuliram^ himself a servaiit of the Raja who, 
thinkiug that his own life was in danger, fled to the 
hills and saccessfully resisted all attempts to redaee him. 
Manipuri Gobind Chandra was thus deprived of the northern por- 
eonqoe^ tion of his dominions, but worse was to follow. In 1818 
M&rjit Singh of Manipor invaded his territory in the 
plains. He called to his aid Chaurjit Singh, the exiled 
Manipari Raja, who helped him to repel the invasion, but, 
having done so, proceeded to establish himself in Cachar. 
In the following year M&rjit Singh was defeated by the 
Burmese, and again found his way to Cachar. With 
him came Gambhir Singh, another brother; and the three 
ended by taking the whole country and forcing the lawful 
monarch to flee to Sylhet, where he invoked in vain the 
help of the British authorities. Subsequently Gambhir 
Singh quarrelled with Chaurjit Singh, and appropriated 
the whole of southern Cachar except HailBkandi, which 
remained in Marjit Singh's possession. Chaurjit Singh 
now also sought shelter in Sylhet, and tendered his interest 
in Cachar to the British Government. 
Barmete Gobind Chandra, on the other hand, having failed to 
inTMion. ^^^-^ redress in this direction, appealed to the Burmese^ who 
promised to reinstate him ; and it was their advance on Cachar 
with this declared object which led to their first conflict with 
the British. On learning of the advance of the Burmese, 
the local officers made overtures to Gambhir Singh, but the 
latter was averse from an alliance and hdd secret communica- 
tion with the Burmese. When these facts were reported to 
the British Government, the local authorities were informed 
that it was not the intention of the Government to 
accord support to any particular chief, but merely to take 
the country under its protection, so &r as was neoesvaiy 
to prevent the Burmese from occupying it. It was added 
that Gambhir Singh had forfeited all daim to consideration ; 
and eventually, when the Burmese had been driven out^ the 
country was restored, as will be seen further on, to the 
d€ jure ruler, Gobind Chandra. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

THE JAINTIA KINGS. 

Tflv early history of the people of Jaintia is as obscure as 
that of the Kach&risj but iu later times the references made 
to them in the chronicles of Ahom rule are supplemented by 
some inscriptions on coins^ copper-plates and building^.* 

The dominions of the Rajas of Jaintia included two 
entirely distinct tracts of country^ namely^ the Jaintia hillsj 
which are inhabited by a Kh&si tribe called Synteng, and the 
plains country, south of these hills and north of the Bar&k 
river^ in the Sylhet district^ now known as the Jaintia parga- 
nas, the inhabitants of which are Bengali Hindus and 
Muhammadans. The former tract was the original home of 
the dynasty. The latter was a later annexation, but it was 
this area which first bore the name of Jaintia, and which is 
mentioned in Pauranik and Tantrik literature as containing 
one of the fifty-one &mous shrines sacred to Durga. 

There is practically no difEerence between the inhabit- Origin of 
ants of the Khasij and those of the Jaintia, hills. They are ^^^ 
both of the same physical type, and they speak the same Ian* Sjntengi. 
guage — Khasi — which is remarkable as being the only surriv- 
ing dialect in India, excluding Burma, of the Mon-Khmer 
family of languages. As stated elsewhere, dialects of this 
linguistic family are believed to have been spoken by the ear* 
liest Mongolian invaders of India, and at one time they were 
probably current over a considerable area. The evidence 
of philology, therefore, suggests the hypothesis that the KhAsis 
and Syntengs are a remnant of the first Mongolian overflow 
into India, who established themselves in their present 
habitat at a very remote period, and who, owing to their 
isolated position, maintained their independence, while their 
congeners in the plains below were submerge in subsequent 

* Vide my Not$i on Jaintia Hutory-^. A. 8. B., 1896, Pi. I, piigt S4S. 
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stareams of immigration from the same direction* It may be 
snggeeted that they drifted to their present home in more 
reoent times, just as th^ MikirSi Kukis and other tribes have 
moved considerable distances within the short spaoe of a hun- 
dred years^ but this is very improbable. The place and river 
names in the hills they inhabit all seem to be Khfisi^ and 
the people themselves have no traditions of any such move- 
ment. A peculiar feature of this country is furnished by 
the curious monolithsi which the Kh&sis and Syntengs used 
to erect in memory of their dead. Similar monoliths are found 
amongst the Hos and Mundas in Chota Nagpur, and it may 
be that the practice of erecting them was carried thither by 
people of the same stock as the Khisisi who have now 
lost their tribal identity and become merged in otiier 
communities. 
Theb As in the case of other rude tribes, the prevailing tendwoy 

^^didcm ^' ^^^ KhAsis and Syntengs was to split up into numerous 
in prthiM- petty communities each under its own head. From time to 
^^ time some ambitious chief would oonquer and absorb some of 
the adjoining communities^ and the kingdom thos fonned 
would continue to exist until the weakneas of his suooessors 
gave an opportunity for the prevailing disintegrating 
tendency to assert itself, when it would again dissolve into a 
number of small independent communities. The people seem 
at one time to have been polyandrists of the matriarchal type, 
and, in the hills, property still descends through the female. 
The chief of a Kh&si State is succeeded^ liot by his own, 
but by his sister's, son. 
I>6srth of There is no record or tradition suggesting that the 
material Kh&sis and Syntengs ever owned allegiance to a single prinoe. 
When they first emerge from obscurity, we find them, so 
far as we can trace them, split up into the very same units 
that existed at the beginning of the last century. Of these 
the cbief were the State of Jaintia, already described, and 
that of Khairam or Khyrim, the capital of which was at 
Nongkrem, not far from Shillong. 04! the latter, as of the 
Kh&si States generally, there is no historical record, and 
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iha leferencM in the annals of other king^ are scanty and 
vague. 

With the Bajas of Jaintia^ however, thanks to the exten* Traditions 
non of their dominions into the southern plains^ the case is ^ J»in^>» 
different ; and the inhabitants of the Jaintia parganas preserve 
in their traditions a list of twenty-two kings, of whom the 
seventh, Dhan Manik, is known to have been reigning at the 
close of the sixteenth century. The accuracy of the list, so 
lar as this and the subsequent kings is concerned, is confirmed 
by inscriptions on coins * and copper-plates, and by references 
made to them in the chronicles of the Ahom kings. Assum- 
ing that the entries in the list relating to kings anterior to 
Dban Manik are equally reliable, and allowing to each of 
them a reign of sixteen years, we obtain the following 
approximate dates of these earlier rulers :— - 

ParbatBiy .... 1600 to 1610. 

Mijba GoBftin • . • 

Barbft Farbat Biy 

Bar Goaaio 

Bijay Minik 

PratftpRAy 

Dhan Minik • . 

As the names of these rulers are preserved, not in the 
trsditions of their original subjects, the inhabitanta of the 
Jaintia hills, but in those of the plains people over whom 
tbeir rule was subsequently extended, it may be inferred 
that Parbat fi&y was not the founder of the dynasty* 
Jt may also perhaps be conjectured that it was he who 
extended the sway of the Jaintia kings into the plains tract at 
the foot of his ancestral kingdom in the hills. His name 
Parbat Ray ''the Lord of the Hills '' seems to confirm 
this sapposition. It may, therefore, perhape be ooncladed 
that the inhabitants of the Jaintia hills already formed a 
single State in 1500 A.D., and that year may be taken 

* XJnfortanately rery few of posed by the Koebsswhen tbsj 

the Jaintia eoins bear the name ofernui^ Juntia. A cUeoriptioii A 

of the king in whose reign they these coins will be fonnd in a paper 

were minted. This omission is eontribnted by me to the J. A. i. B* 

•Aid to be doe to a oondition im- for 1805« 



1616 to 1632. 
15d2 U 1648. 
1648 to 1664. 
1664 to 1680. 
1680 to 1696. 
1696 to 1612. 
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roughly as the date when they became the maetera o£ the 
Jaintia parganas. From the fact that all the kings men- 
tioned in the aboye list bear Hinda names^ it may farther 
be inferred that^ at this time, they had already been 
brought^ to some extent at leasts under tiie inflaenoe of the 
Br&hmans. 

There ii a tradition^ which may or may not be founded on 

&ct, thatj prior to its conquest by these hillmenj the Jaintia 

psrganas were ruled by a line of Brfthman kings, of whom 

the last four were Kedaresvar B&y, Dhanesvar B&y, Kandarpa 

Rfty and Jayanta RAy. 

Dtiast of The first reference to the inhabitants of the Khisi and 

brEoohei '^^^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^^ records of other States occurs about the 

m six- middle of the sixteenth oentuiy in the annab of the Koch 

^^^J^ king Nar N&r&yan. At that time, as later, the two most 

prominent chiefs teem to have been the Rajas of Jaintia and 

Ehairam. The former is alleged to have been defeated and 

slain by Nar N&rayan^s brother, Silarfti ; and his son, after 

acknowledging himself a tributary, was set up in his place. 

Profiting by his example, the chief of Khairam, it is said, 

hastened to make his submission, and undertook to pay an 

annual tribute of a considerable amount. From his name, 

Virjya Vanta, it may be assumed that he also was more or 

less under the influence of Br&hman priests. 

The name of the Jaintia king who was defeated by 
Silar&i is not mentioned, but, from the date of the oeeurrenoe, 
it would seem to have been Bar Gos&in or Bijay M&nik. 
The Bdjmdla, or Chronicles of the Kings of Tippera, oon* 
tains a vague reference to an alleged invasion of Jaintia 
by the Tippera king Braja M&nik about the same time as 
that of the Koches under Silar&i. 
Jaintias At the beginning of the seventeenth century the Jaintia 

defeated ]^^g Dhan M&nik seized Prabh&kar, the chief of Dimamai 



KaobArii. whose family had formerly been vassals of the Kach&ris. He 
appealed to the Kach&ri Raja, who demanded his release 
and, meeting with a refusal, invaded Dhan M&nik's kingdomi 
routed his army, and compelled him to sue for peace* He 
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acknowledge himself • tributary of the Kachari monarch 
and gave him two princeeses in marriage ; he also made over 
his nephew and heir-apparent as a hostage. 

Soon afterwards Dhan Mauik died^ whereupon the Kachari 
king released Jasa M&nik and installed him as king at 
Jaintiapur. 

Subsequently^ with a view to embroil the Kach&ris with The 
the Ahoms, Jasa M&nik sent messengers to the Ahom king ^^^^^ 
Pratap Singhi offering him one of his daughters in marriage entangled 
on the condition that he should send to fetch her through ^ ^^®, 
the Kach&ri country. The refusal of the Kacharis to permit 
this had the anticipated resulti and in 1618 A«D. war broke 
out between them and the Ahoms. 

There is a tradition that Jasa Mftnik went to Koch Bihar l^mriage 
and married a daughter of Lakshmi Narayan, the ruler of ^^* 
the western Koch kingdom^ who died in 1682. It is said FrincetB. 
that he brought back with him the image of Jaintesvarii 
which was thenceforth worshipped with g^eat assiduity at 
Jaintiapur.''^ 

Jasa Maoik was succeeded in turn by Suudar Ray^ Chota Jaiatia 
Parbat R&y and Jasamanta Bay. The last- mentioned ruler ]^Jo^x612 
was a contemporary of the Ahom king Nariya Baja, who in to 1647. 
1647 sent envoys to him to open friendly relations. The 
occasion may possibly have been his accession to the throne^ in 
which case we may fix the dates of the previous rulers tenta- 
tively as follows :— 

Jasa M&nik . . 1612-1625. 

Sundar R&y • , . 1626-1 6S6. 

Chota Parbat Ray . . 1686-1647. 

The friendly intercourse with the Ahoms did not last long, p^^ 
A subject of the latter power, who had been granted permis-frooi 
rion to go to the Jaintia frontier for trading purposes, was JJ^ *^ 
seized under Jasamanta's orders^ for some reason which has 
not been recorded. He was subsequently released, on the 

* This imap is known to hnve the Ahom oonqaest in 1708» tmte 
been in Jftintiapnr at the time of page 172. 

■ 
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reprefontation of the Ahom )dng, but hit property wm not 
giYen up, SDd thii led to reprisals. The panee were oloeed ; 
some Jaintia traders at Sonapar were made prieonere, and 
nine years eUpeed before the qnarrel was at htt amieably 
settled. 

In 1658 Jasamanta's grandson Pramata Bftj lebdkd 
against him> but f^as onsnccessfnl. The next Jaintia king 
was B&n Singh, who is said to have paid a visit to the Ahom 
monarch, Cbakradhraj Singh, to congratulate him on his 
accession to the throne in 1665.* 

Of the next ruler of Jaintia, Prat&p Singh, nothing is 
known. His successor Lakslimi Mirftyan built a palace at 
Jaintiapur. The ruins of this palace still exist. There is an 
inscription on the gateway iu which its ereotioo by T^lrai^iii; 
N&rftyan is set forth ; it bears an indistinct date which has 
been read as 1682 Sak, equiyaloit to 1710 A.D., butas 
R&m Singh was ruling in 1707 there must be some miataVe • 
the correct reading is perhaps 1602 Sak or 1680 AJ). 

The following additions may now be made to the conjec- 
tural chronology of the Jaintia kings :— 

Jasamanta B&y • 
Bka Singh 
Prat&p Singh 
Lakahmi N&r&yan 

Ham Lakshmi N&rftyan was followed by R&m Singh who 

Singh. reigned until 1708 A«D. He came into coDifiion, both with 

the Kach&ris and with the Ahoms, and a full account of the 

operations is given in one of the Ahom Buranjii. 

Ahom ^ ^7^7 ^^® Ahom king Rudra Singh invaded the donu- 

iiiTMlon nions of the Kachftri king T&mradhvaj. The latter iuToked 

Jaintia* ^^^ ^'^ ^^ ^^ Singh, who collected an army and was 

preparing to march to his assistance when the Ahom army 

withdrew and Tamradhvaj sent word to say that help was 

no longer needed* B&m Singh now determined to turn the 

* Ihe name ii given at Bilmii disortpaney may easily hs due to a 
in the Ahom Buranfis, hut the eleriau error in the latter. 



1647-1660. 
1660-1668. 
1669-1678. 
1678-16M. 
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ntoation to his own advAutage and obtain possegsion of his 
neighbonr^s ooantry. With this object he lured him into 
his power and carried him oCE to Jaintiapur. Tamradhvaj 
was kept a close prisoner for some months, but at last he 
managed to send a letter invoking the aid of Rudra 
Singh. The latter wrote to his captor demaDding his release 
and, fiuling to obtain it, despatched two armies to invade 
the Jaintia dominions. One army under the Bar Bama 
went through the Kachari country to Khaspur and entered 
the Jaintia parganas from the east, while the other, under 
the Bar Phukan, starting from Jagi, marched over tiis 
Jaintia hills direct to Jaintiapur. 

The force proceeding vid Kh&spur was the first to arrive. 
K&m Singh had contemplated resistance, but was deterred 
on seeing the strength of the Ahom army, and prepared for 
flight. His nobles, howeyer, who had all along opposed his 
policy in regard to the Kachari king, would not permit him 
to escape and leave them to bear the brunt of the invasion ; 
and they insisted on his surrendering himself to the Ahom 
general. The other Ahom army, under the Bar Phukan, after 
meeting with and overcoming a determined resistance, at 
a place some twenty miles within the hills, advanced steadily^ 
and joined hands with the Bar Barua at Jaintiapur, leafing 
garrisons in eight fortified positions along the line of marob. 

So far the expedition had been a complete suooess, but the 
Ahoms had not hitherto done anything to stir up the peoide 
against them. Tbey now prochdmed the anneiatidi of the 
country. This was the signal for a general rising of the 
Syntengs, whose opposition had been only lukewarm so long 
as it had been merely a question of upholding their Baja 
in a policy of which they did not approve, but who wen 
ready to fight to the last against an attempt to subvert their 
cherished independence. The details of the operations haTf 
already been given in the history of Ahom role* and it wiU 
suflSce here to say that the hUlmen at least succeeded im 

* Ante pass 172. 

sS 
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gettinfi^ rid of the inyftden. Their Bajai however, was taken 
a prisooer to Badra Singh's oamp, where he died of dysentery 
in 1708. 
Jaj The heir-apparent Jay N&rftyan, who was also a captive, 

Narijan. g^y^ two of his sisters in marriage to Badra Singh. He 
was even toally released and returned to his own country. He 
appears to have ruled from 1708| when he suooeeded his 
father, to 1731, which is the date on the coins of his 
successor Bar Gos&in. 
Bkr Bar G-os&in enjoyed an unusually long reign of nearly 40 

QosAin. yo^^ He abdicated in 1770, in favour of Chattra Siogh, and 
became a Sannydsi or religious mendicant. These &cts are 
set forth in an inscription on a copper«plate reoordbg the 
grant of certain lands to a Br&hman. The prime minister 
and commander-in-chief are cited as witnesses to the grant; 
and, from their names, it would appear that, while the latter 
was a Hindu, the former was a Synteng who still adhered 
to the tribal beliefs of his fore&thers. The grant is stated 
to have been made with the consent of the Baja's nephews 
and nieces, so that inheritance through the female may be 
presumed to have been still the custom in the Jaintia royal 
family. 

There is a tradition that Bar Gos&in and his sister Ghmri 

Kuari were taken captive by the Siem, or chief, of SIhairam, 

but escaped by the aid oE men sent by Amar Singh, the Siem 

of Cherrapunji. Two villages in the Jaintia parganas are 

still held rent-free by the chief of the latter State, and it is 

said that they were given to Amar Singh as a reward for his 

services on this occasion. The feud between Jaintia and 

Kbairam seems to have been of long standing ; and it still 

existed at the time of the annexation of Jaintia in 1885. 

Chattra Chattra Singh, who, as we have already seen, suooeeded 

Singh and Bar Qos&in in 1770, had ceased to rule before 1788. In a 

NftAyan. copper-plate inscription which bears that date, it is stated 

that Bijay N&rayan was then king. In 1774 Jaintia is 

said to have been conquered by a British force under a 

Major Henniker, bat it was restored on payment of a fine. 
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No reooid is forthcoming of the oauaes which led to this expedi- 
tion^ but probablj it was undertaken as a ponishment for 
some aot of aggression against the inhabitants of the 
adjacent plains of Sylhet. 

A coin of a second Baja bearini; the name of Ram Sineh Bim 
is dated 1790^ and we may perhaps assume that this king ^^ ^' 
succeeded Chattra Singh in that year. Copper-plate inscrip- 
tions testify that he was still reigning in 181S, According 
to Pemberton he died in 1832. 

In 1824^ when the Burmese were threatening an invasion^ 
David Scott opened negotiations with this prince^ but he was 
reluctant to compromise his independeoce by any engagements 
so loDg as this could be avoided. A letter was addressed by 
the British Political Officer to the Burmese forbidding them 
to enter Jaintia territory. They ignored this letter and called 
on the Baja to come in and make his submission^ on the 
ground that he was a vassal of the Ahom kings to whose 
position they had succeeded. A party of Burmese soon 
afterwards appeared near the Jaintia frontier^ but thejr with- 
drew on the arrival of a small British detachment to reinforce 
the Raja's troops. The subsequent events will be described 
in the general narrative of the Burmese war. 

The above accountj fragmentary as it is, represents all HMqi s w 
that has yet been ascertained of the history of Jaintia. As j^^^^ 
regards the religion of the peoplci it would seem that the kin^b 
Syntengs were never much influenced by the BrAhmans, and 
that it was only the families of the Raja and of his leading 
nobles that were brought partially within the fold of 
Hinduism. The Rajas belonged to the Sftkta sect and, 
however lax they may have been in obeying the prescribed 
restrictions in the matter of food and drinli^ they were very 
particular in the observance of the ghastly system of human 
sacrifices laid down in the K&Uia PurHn. There is a spot 
in the Fftljur pargana, where Sati's left thigh is said to have 
&lleu^ and here humao victims were immolated yearly on the 
ninth day of the Burga Puja. Similar sacrifices were also 
o&red on special occasions, such as the birth of a son in the 
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roTtl funilyj or the falfilmeiit of some roqaeft made to the 
gods. Frequently the yiotime were self-choeeoy in whioh 
CMe, for some time previons to the saoxifioe, they enjoyed the 
privilege of doing whatever they pleased withoat let or 
hindranoe. SometimeSy however, the eapfdy of voluntaiy 
victims ran Bhofti and then strangers were kidnapped firom 
foreign territory. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

MANIPUR. 

Thb State of Manipur^ consisting^ as it does^ of a small l^a^ly 
but most fertile valley^ isolated from the neighbouring ^^ ^ 
kingdoms by an encircling zone of mountainous country legends, 
inhabited by wild and warlike tribes, has long had an inde- 
pendent existence. It was known to the Shans as Ea-s£ and 
to the Burmese as Ka-th6, a corruption of the same word ; 
the Ahoms called it Mekheli, and the Each&ris Magli, while 
the old Assamese name for it is Moglau. The Manipuris 
proper are regarded by Pemberton as ''the descendants 
of a Tartar colony which emigrated from the north- 
west borders of China during the sanguinary conflicts for 
supremacy which took place between the different members 
of the Chinese and Tartar dynasties in the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries.'' Their features clearly show that they 
belong to the Mongolian stock, and their language is closely 
allied to those of the Kuki tribes which border them on the 
south. They have records which purport to carry back their 
history to the thirtieth year of the Christian era. Between 
that date and 1714, however, only forty-seven kings are 
enumerated. This would give to each king a reign of nearly 
36 years. Moreover, in the whole period, only one important 
event is mentioned, viz., the conquest of Khumbatin 
1476 A.D., by the united forces of Pong and Manipnri 
and the annexation of the Kubo valley to the latter country. 
It is clear that the account of this period is merely legen- 
dary. It must have been compiled at a comparatively recent 
time by the State chroniclers on no better basis than their own 
imagination and the fugitive memory of an illiterate people* 

But from 1714 onwards the narrative is fairly contuamoiifi Oiisrib 
and many of the events detailed in it are proved to have ^^'^^ 
occurred by the independent records maintained by the kings po^ 



of Ava. Tbe year in queslicn was marked by the accession™ I^^^ 
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of Pamheiba^ who is reputed to have been a N&ga chiefs 
and who subsequently became a convert to Hindai8m« tak- 
ing the Hindu name of Oharib Nawfts. His people foUowed 
his example ; and since that date th^ have been conspicuous 
for the rigidity with which they observe the rules of caste 
and of ceremonial purity. They pretend to be Kshatriyasj 
and are supported in their claim by the degraded Br&hmans 
who serve them, and who, after giving the State its present 
name and identifying it with the Manipur mentioned in 
the Mahdbkdrat^* have invented a legend that the people 
are descended from the hero Arjun by a N&ga woman, with 
whom he cohabited during his alleged sojourn in this 
neighbourhood. 

But, whatever his ancestry, Gharib Nawftz proved him- 
self an exceedingly able king ahd a most successful leader ; 
and, under his energetic guidancci the Manipuris emerged 
from the obscurity in which they had lain for oenturies. 
Between the years 1725 and 1749 he waged a series of 
successful wars against the Burmese, and captured many of 
their most important towns. He might even have taken 
Ava itself, but for the &11 of his standard in a gale, which 
so alarmed his superstitious mind that he hastily patched 
up a peace and retreated. His son, Ugat Shah, aliai Elakilal 
Thaba, took advantage of this fiasco to sow discontent 
amongst his followers. Gharib Nawaz was compelled to go 
into exile, and was soon afterwards murdered at his son's 
instigation. This was the beginning of a series of what 
Mackenzie justly describes as internal wars ''of the most 
savage and revolting type, in which sons murdered fathers 
and brothers murdered brothers, without a single trait of 
heroism to relieve the dark scene of blood and treachery/' 

* It has already been mentioned kingdom of Upper A^itm was 

that the people ot Java hare also called Yidarbha. Cambodia also 

adapted the Mahdhharai to their gets its name from a plaoe in 

own history and assigned local Upper India. 
Sites for the principal sceoes. In 
the same way the Chatija 
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Tbe inevitable reeiilt Bupervened^ and ihe power of Hani- First 
pur, which Gharib Nawftz had raised so high, speedily ^'Jljl!!^ 
collapsed. In 1755^ and again in 1758, the country was 
over^ran by the Burmese, and part of it was permaneotly 
annexed by them. In 1762j a treaty was negotiated by 
Jai Singh, the Manipuri king, with the British Govevnment, 
whereby the latter undertook to assist in the reooYery of the 
lost provinces ; and in January 1768 a contingent of British 
troops, under Mr. Yerelst, left Chittagong. They reached 
EJi&spur, near Badarpur, in April, but suffered so much from 
the continuous rain and from disease that they fell back to 
Jaynagar, on the left bank of the Bar&k, whence they were 
eventually recalled to Bengal. Later on, a letter was received 
from Jai Singh stating that he had no money, as all had 
been carried off by the Burmese, but offering to defray in the 
produce of the country* the expenses of any British troops 
that might be employed in his service. For some reason, not 
apparent, the British seem, at this stage, to have broken off 
the negotiations. 

A fresh invasion by the Burmese took place in 1766 and Jsi 
Jai Singh, who, in the interval, had lost and rq;ained the ^|j ^^ 
regal power, was defeated and forced to flee to Cachar. He witiilM 
returned as soon as the invaders left. He displaced with ease 
the man whom the Burmese had raised to the throne, but tliej 
promptly came back and defeated him near Lftngtli&biL 
He again became a fugitive, but, having obtained help frcm. 
the Ahom king, Bftjesvar Singh, as already narrated^ by 1768 
he was once more seated on the throne. 

His troubles were not yet over. During the next fourteen 
years he was driven no less than four times into exile, but 
at last he seems to have made his peace with the Burmese; 
and from 1782 till the end of his reign, he was left in 

*In this letter we find the thread and elephants* tnsbb Bs. SO 

foUowiog list of prices :— dlk per nurand $ csmnhor, Be. 80 Mr 

Bs. 6 per seer ; iron, Bi. 6 per msand ; Iftni^iin eloihs, Be. 1-8-0 

inaimd; ootton and wood ofl, esoh,aiidMa&ipazi*'gdldrapeeB»'' 

Be. 1-8-0 per maundi wax» Bs.l2eaeh. 
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undisturbed poMeanoii of his devafted ooontry. It quickly 
recovered £rom the troubles which it had undergone and^ in 
\m, we find Jai Singh marching to the aid of the Ahom 
king Oaurin&th with five hundred horse and four thousand 
foot. This expedition^ as noted elsewhere^ was by no means 
a success. 
InienuJ In 1799 Jai Singh died, in the course of a pilgrimage^ 

after jla ^^ Bhagw&ngola^ on the bank of the Padma, after & long 
Singh's and chequered reign of nearly forty years. His eldest son^ 
death. Harsha Chandra, succeeded him, but was murdered^ after 
a reign of two years, by the brother of one of his father's 
wives. Jai Singh's second son, Hadhu Chandra^ who 
followed him, shared the same &te five years later. A third 
son, Chaurjit Siugh, ascended the vacant throne, and the 
fourth, Marjit Singh, thereupon engaged in a series of 
abortive conspinMJies. He at last induced the king of Ava 
to espouse his cause, and was installed by him as Raja in 
1812. He put to death most of his brother's adherents and 
all likely candidates to the throne. In 1818, he invaded 
Cachar with a large force. It is said that he would have 
conquered that country with ease, had not the Raja^ Gobind 
Chandra, after soliciting in vain the intervention of the 
British Oovemment, invoked the aid of Chaurjit Singh, who 
was at that time living in Jaintia. The latter at once came 
to his assistance. 
Manipad Marjit, afraid of his brother's influence with his soldiersi 
eetabiish pi^omptly retreated to Manipur, while Chaurjit Singh estab- 
them- lished himself in the south of Cachar, which Oobind Chandra 
Cachar ^ ^^ ^ ^^^ promised him as a reward for his services. 
and In the following year, Marjit himself got into trouble with 

oooopy'^ the Burmese, who again invaded his unhiqppy country and 
Manipar. drove him to Cachar. He now became reoonoiled to his 
brother Chaurjit, and helped him to turn out Oobind Chandra, 
who fled to British territory. In 182S their nephew 
Pitambar Singh led a force into Manipur and, dispos ses smg 
a man named Shubol who had been installed by the Burmese, 
proclaimed himself king. Chaurjit*s brotiier, Gambhir 
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Singh, thereupon marched againgt him with % small force 
and defeated him. He fled to Ava, but the country was by 
this time so utterly exhausted that Oambhir Singh was 
unable to maintain his troops there and was obliged 
to return to Cachar. A quarrel between him and Chaurjit 
caused the latter to retire to Sylhet^ where he tendered his 
interest in Cachar to the East India Company. Meanwhile 
Oambhir Singh possessed himself of the whole of south 
Cachar, except Hailakandi which was held by Marjit. 

At this stage, the Burmese, who had returned to ICanipur The 
and were also in possession of the Brahmaputra TaHey^fl ff*^ 
threatened to annex Cachar. This was pierented by the 
British, as will be narrated in Chapter XIY. Oobind 
Chandra was restored by the British to the throne of Cadiar, 
and Ghunbhir Singh was helped to recover possession of Mani*- 
pur and also of the Eubo Valley. Bis position as Baja wis 
confirmed by the treaty of Tandabo, which was executed 
between the British and the Burmese in 1826« 
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CHAPTER XIIL 

SYLHET. 

Prehit- Thb ancient history of Sylhet is even more obecore than 

^^^. that of the valley of the Brahmaputnu It is scaroely 
^^ mentioned in the old legends^ but from the Giroomstaaoe 
that Bodo speaking tribes are found both north and south 
of ity it may be conjectured that in early times it was 
inhabited by people of the same stock and was ruled by 
Bodo kings. The old name for North Sylhet was Gaur 
or Oor^ which may possibly have some oonneotioa with 
the tribe now known as Oftro. The same word perhaps 
sunrives in the ''Oo&r&r Jangal/' the name of two old 
embankments which run from the Ghogra to a former bed 
of the Bar&k river in the Rftjnagar pargana of Cachar. 
The more westerly of these embankments is in pLioes a 
hundred feet broad at the base and ten feet in height, and 
there is a buried brick wall 140 feet long by six feet broad. 
There is a tradition that they were erected by some invaders 
called Oo&rs. 

There is some reason for supposing that^ at one time, 
Sylhet was under the sway of the king^ of ELamarupa. At 
a later period it seems to have formed part of the dominions 
of the Sen Kings of Bengal : the influence of BaUal Sen, 
a contemporary of William the Conqueror, on its caste 
system is so great that it can only be accounted for on the 
assumption that he exercised sovereign powers there. The 
southern portion, at least, was at times under Tippera rule* 
The inscriptions on two old copper-plates recording the grant of 
land to Brahmans set forth that they were prepared respectively 
under the orders of Dharmapha and Sudharmaph&, who 
are described as ''kings of the mountains of Tippera/' 
These kings were the eighth and ninth rulers of Tippera accord* 
ing to the local Bq/mala, of which an analysis has been given 
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hj the Bey. J. hong,* but the period when they lived cannot 

now be ascertained. The lands granted by these kings 

were situated^ in the former case, between the Knsi&ra, Barak 

and Haskftla riyers; and^ in the latter, along both banks of the 

Hann. 

Two copper-plates that were found in the foundations of Oepper* 

a mined building on a hillock near Bb&t&r&bazar, ^hiohCf^P^ 

is reputed locally to have been the palace of Raja Gbturgobind^ Deb and 

have been deciphered by the late Rftjendral&la Mittnut ^ '^"'^ 

They record grants of land by Uobind alias Keshab Deb and 

his son Ishftn Deb, whose genealogy is as follows ^— 

(i) Nabagirr&n alioi EhararAn. 

(ii) Qokul. 

(iii) NArftyan. 

(it) Qobind alias Keshab Deb. 

(t) lahinDeb. 

The date on Ish&n Deb's inscription gives only his 
regnal year. That on Oobind Deb's is doubtful. It has been 
assumed to refer to the K&li Yuga, and the decipherer of the 
plates read it as the equivalent of 1246 A.D. The first two 
figures however are very indistinct, and he seems to have 
been influenced by the supposed necessity of tcoommodating 
the date to the legendary date of Shah Jal&l's invaskm^ 
which will shortly be referred to. Both plates record giants 
of land, Oobind Deb's for the upkeep of a temple of Siva« 
and Ishan Deb's for that of a temple of Vishnu. The 
measurement in both cases is given in lali» A kdl is equal 
to four and four-fifths acres, and it is still the best known 
unit of measurement in some parts of the Surma valley. 

The prime minister of Ish&n Deb was a Baidya, and the 
writer of his inscription was a Das or Kaibartta. Bftjendrft* 
l&la Mittra says that these kings were sovereigns of Caohar, 
and that they profesaed to be of the dynasty of GhatOtkabhay 
son of Bhim, one of the P&ndu princes, by Hidimba^tfae 
daughter of an aboriginal cannibal chief. The Kachiri 



* Joamal of the Aiiatio Socistj t Froeeedinga of tha Aaiaftio 
of Bengal, Yol. XIX, page (38. Sodsty of Bengal for 188a 
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kings claimed a similar descent, and it maj therefoie be 
snnnised that the same genealogy did datjr for snocessiye 
converts to Hindaism amongst the mling chieb of the 
Sarma yalley just as did that of Naxak and Bhagdatta 
for those in the valley of the Brahmapatra. 
^^ The conquest of Sylhet by the Mnhammadans is ascribed 

Mukam- by tradition to Shah J alii of Taman.* The legend is well 
'''^'^ known, but it contains scarcely any historical frets. The 
"^^ Saint is said to have died in 1189 A.D. If so, and if he led 
the Muhammadan invaders, the oonqnest must have taken 
place before that date. This, however, is impossible. At 
that time Lakshman Sen was still reigning at Nabadvip, and 
the Mnhammadans had not yet entered BengaL They did 
not take posscf^ion of East Bengal till more than a hundred 
years later. The king of Bengal for whom the country 
was conquered is said to be Sikandar Sh&h, who ascended 
the throne in 1868 A.D., and local legends assign the 
conquest to the year IS 84. It may, perhaps, be assumed 
that the greater part of Sylhet fell into the hands of the 
Mnhammadans during the latter half of the fourteenth 
century. 

The name of the conquered Hindu king is given in the 
Shah Jal&l legend as Oaur Oobind, Oaur or Oor being, it is 
alleged, the name of his capital, as it wss also of the country. 
If 60, he can be identified with the Gobind Deb of the 
copper-plates mentioned above, who is known to have been 
succeeded on the throne by his son Ishin Deb, only if we 
assume that the conquest was incomplete, and that, while 
one part of his dominions passed under Muslim rule, the 
other part remained independent, at least for some years. 

The oldest historical record is an inscription on a stone 
inside the famous shrine of Shah Jalftl at Sylhet. This 

• The short aocount of 8hah HAldir. The original Pernsn test 
J)(lal given by Dr. Wise in the was paUished in Calentta in I8M9 



Journal of the Asiatic Society of and a metrical trsnahlion into 
Bengal for 1878, p. 278, seems to Muaalmani Bengali by Ilihi Baksh 



be based on the Smkail-i'Taman was printed in ths Bsogali year 
compiled in 1860 by Naiimddin 1878. 
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was prdpared in the time of Shamsuddia Ynsuf Shah^ who 
ruled in Bengal from 1474 to 1481^ but unfortunately only 
part of it is decipherable in its present position. 

Whenever it took plaoe^ the original conquest did not Sabjaga* 
extend to Laur or to Jaintia. The Rajas of these tracts ^^^^^l 
continued to rule north of the Surma, while in the south the Lanr. 
Tipperas probably held a considerable area.* The Raja of 
Jaintia was still unsubdued at the time of the British conquest. 
The small State of Laur remained independent until^ in Akbar's 
timCj the Mughals became masters of Bengali when the Raja 
made his submission to the Emperor. He undertook to pro- 
tect the frontier from the incursions of the hill tribes, but he 
was not required to pay anything in the nature of tribute or 
revenue. In Aurangzeb's reign^ the Raja^ whose name was 
Oobind^ was summoned to Delhi, and there became a Muham- 
madan. His grandson removed his residence to Baniyachang 
in the open plain^ and an assessment was gradually imposed 
on the family estates. 

The relations between the Muhammadans and the TippenuB Ezpolsion 
are very obscure. Various collisions are mentioned in the^^P* 
Hdjmala, and several victories are claimed by the Tippera ]^^ the 
kings as well as occasional conquests of Sylhetj but^ in the plains, 
end, the Muhammadans extended their rule over the whole 
of the plains and the Tippera Raja was compelled to pay 
revenue on his estates there. 

The Governor of Sylhet in the days of the independent Bnlsis of 
kings of Bengal held the rank of Nawftb. Under ^le^T^ , 
Mughals, Sylhet was go vemed by an Amil. This official Mughals. 
was subordinate to the Nawab of Dacca, but he was himself 
known locally as Naw&b. The Amils seem to have been 
constantly changed, and the names of about forty of them can 
still be gathered from their seals. One of the best was Fksid 
Kh&n, who held office at the end of the seventeenth century 
and constructed numerous roads and bridges. An inscription on 

* In the Ain-i-'Akhari Jabtia Bylhet, hot thii doei not neoeiSMrily 
and Laor are mentioned amongst mean that thej aotnallj formed 
the eight makali of tiie $arkar of part of Akhar'a ' 
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a bridge, whioh still bears his namej reootds its oonstraction 
by him in 1085 A.H. or 1673 A.D. 

In early times the Sylhet district supplied India with 
eonuchs, but Jah&ngir issued an edict forbidding its inhabi- 
tants to castrate boys. 
TheiUis Sylhet passed into the hands of the British in 1766, 
^i£^^ together with the rest of BengaL Thirteen years later, a 
mr\j dajt Mr. Robert Lindsay became CollectOTi after he had been only 
of firiiith ^q years in the country, by means of an intrigue in the Dacca 
Council, which was at that time in charge of Sylhet ; and his 
viyacious account of its condition at that time is reproduced in 
the Xtptfi of tie Limdiaj/i.^ At that time there was little 
silver or copper in circulation, and the revenue of the district, 
amounting to Bs, 250,000, was all paid in cowries, or small 
shells, of which 6,120 went to the rupee. The management 
of this ponderous currency was most troublesome ; and its 
storage and transport to Dacca, where the cowries were sold 
by auction, " occasioned a cost of no less than ten per cent. 
exclusive of depredations on the passage down.'' In iliose 
days the Company's servants were allowed to trade on their 
own account. Mr. Lindsay soon made a fortune by dealing 
in lime, while he, at the same time, relieved the officials at 
Dacca of the vexatious business of disposing of a cargo of 
1,280 millions of cowries. He obtained the lease of the lime 
quarries in the hills below Cherrapunji from the Khasi chiefs 
who owned them, used the cowries to meet the charges for 
extracting and burning the stone, and paid his revenue at 
Dacca in rupees realized from the sale of the Ume in the 
markets of Bengal. 

Mr. Lindsay experimented with the cultivation of indigo 
and the silk worm, but he was not very successful, owing to 
the heavy floods. He also grew some coffee, but did not perse- 
vere in its cultivation. He imported a quantity of wheat and 
distributed it amongst a number of the aamindam, but 
they did not attempt to plant it out. The crops in his time 

• Vol. Ill pp. 103, 90q. 
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were generally good ; in 1781^ however^ there was an exoep* 
tionallj heavy flood which swept away the granaries and 
reduced the people to such straits that one-third are said to 
have died of starvation. 

The military force at first consisted of about a hundred up- 
country sepoys, but the climate was prejudicial to their health 
and the mortality amongst them was very heavy. Mr. 
Lindsay accordingly obtained sanction to replace them by a 
locally recruited Militia corps, which he accompanied himself 
whenever any difficult task had to be performed. On one 
occasion, during the Muharram, the Muhammadans in Sylhet 
rose and set fire to the town in several places. Only fifty of 
the Militia were on the spot, but with these Mr. Lindsay 
marched to the place where the crowd had collected and dis- 
persed it, killing the ringleader, who attacked him with % 
sword, by a shot from bis own pistol, 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

THE BURMESE WAR. 

The It is impossible to say what would haye been the ultimate 

^^^^ &te of the unhappy Assamese, had they been left unaided to 
of the the tender mercies of the Burmese, The latter^ howererj 
British. gQQQ embroiled themselves with the British, for whom tbej 
had conceived the greatest contempt. This feeling seems to 
have been engendered partly by their own easy victories in 
other directions, partly by the paucity of British troops along 
the frontier, and partly by the proved inefficiency of the 
Ahom standing army, which was dressed and drilled <m the 
model of the Company^s sepoys. But, whatever the CBxuae, 
they began to behave with the greatest insolence and to 
commit various wanton acts of aggression, not only along the 
northern frontier of Bengal, but also on the borders of Chitta- 
gong and Sylhet. Remonstrances were made by the Governor 
General without effect, and it was at last decided to resort to 
arms. 
Opera- The first active measures were taken in the Surma valley, 

^onii in News having been received that the Burmese Govonor of the 
Brahmaputra valley was contemplating the invasion of 
Cachar, he was informed that that tract had been taken under 
British protection, and a detachment of sixteen himdred men 
was sent to the frontier of Sylhet. On their arrival it was 
found that three Burmese forces were in the neighbourhood* 
One of about four thousand men was advancing from Nowgong 
through North Cachar ; another was marching on ihe same 
objective by way of the Jaintia Hills, while a third, from Mani- 
pur, had already arrived in South Cachar and inflicted a defeat 
on Gambhir Singh's local levies. In reply to a protest that 
was addressed to them, the Burmese commanders stated that 
they had received orders from the king of Ava to replace Gobind 
Chandra on the throne of Cachar imd to arres^ the threp 
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Manipnri ohiefii who had ousted hinL On reoehrmg 
communication^ the British commandant determined to take 
the offensive before the hostile forces had joined hands. On 
the 17th January 1824^ he marched with hii whole detach* 
ment against the army from Nowgong^ which had stockaded 
itself at Bikrampur. He came in sight of the enemy at 
daylight^ and^ attacking at once^ soon put them to fl^t. 
The Burmese escaped into the hills^ whitiier he was not strong 
enough to pursue them^ and they subsequently effected a 
junction with the Manipur force. 

The British detachment was soon afterwards withdrawn 
to Badarpur^ whereupon the Burmese advanced to JfttrtpoTi 
some eight miles distant^ and erected stockades on both banks 
of the Barak^ which they connected by a bridge over the 
river. Their forces at this point amounted to about sis 
thousand men^ of whom two thousand were Burmese and tha 
remainder Assamese and Kach&ris. There was a separate 
detachment of about two thousand msn at Kik KAndi in tha 
south-east of Cachar. The Burmese gradually pushed for* 
ward their stockades on the north bank of iha Barik untQ^ 
at lasty they were within a thousand yaids ol the British 
advanced post on the south bank. They woe then attaflkad 
and put to flight. The Nowgong and Manipur oontingents 
retreated in different directions. The former ware again 
attacked at the foot of the Bhertika Pass^ on the bank ol Hm 
Jatinga river. They were driven from their stookadeS| and 
fled into the hills^ whence they made their way bade to 
Nowgong. 

The British then marched against the Manipur taw$ 
which had taken up a very strong position at Dndpaftii* Tlie 
assault failed^ and a retreat was made to Jitripmr. Hive 
reinforcements were received^ which would have soflked for a 
fresh attack^ but the Burmesoi although they had rspsDed iha 
assault on their stockades^ had lost heavilyi and had whmif 
&llen back to Manipur. The scarcity of supplies in CSaoliar 
rendered it extremely difficult to maintain a large fotoe there | 
fmd the British^ on hearing of the enemy^s vstnaiy went into 

?l 
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cantonmemts at Sylliet, leaving only a detachment of the 

Bangpur Local Infantry in Cachar. 

Open- These events had preceded the formal declaration of war^ 

uons in ^i^jeii ^pi^gg not proclaimed until the 6th March. In anticipa- 

Brahma- tion of active operations a force of about 3^000 men, with 

P"^'* several cannon and a gunboat flotilla, had been collected at 

GK)&lpara, on the frontier of the old Ahom kingdom. To this 

force was now assigned the task of turning the Burmese out 

of the Brahmaputra valley. After a toilsome journey of 

fifteen days through the jungles and trackless swamps to which 

the greater part of the country between Gho&lp&ra and Oauhati 

was at that time given over, it reached the latter place on the 

28th March* 

Bnrmete The Burmese had erected strong stockades near Ghkuh&ti, 

"*"** ^ but their numbers had been greatly reduced by desertions, by 

AtMm. the withdrawal of troops for service in Burma itself, and by 

the operations in the direction of Cachar, which have already 

been described, and their generals did not feel strong enough 

to venture on an engagement. They accordingly retired to 

Mar& Mukh in Upper Assam, after massacring many of the 

unfortunate inhabitants, whose bodies, barbarously mutilated, 

were found by the advancing British along the road and in 

the stockades at Gkiuh&ti. 

British Had more active measures been taken at this stage, it is 

^^^ probable that the whole province might have been cleared of 

long halt the enemy before the advent of the rainy season* But in the 

!^ absence of information regarding the state of the roads, the 

possibility of obtaining supplies, and the attitude of the 

natives of the country, a long halt was made at OauhatL 

For some time the only step in advance was taken by the 

Civilian^ David Scott^ who, as Agent to the Governor General 

for the Eastern Frontier, had accompanied the Cachar force in 

the operations already described. In order to join the troops 

in the Brahmaputra valley, he crossed over the Jaintia hills 

with three Companies of the 2Srd Native Infantry and entered 

Nowgong, whence he marched westwards to Gauh&ti, 

his escort to hold the town of Nowgong, 
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About the end of April the Bormesei finding themselves 
onmolestedi advanced again as far as Eoli&bar. A f oroe was 
sent from Oaohati to eject them. They had made a stockade 
at Hatbar^ bat^ on the approach of the British troops^ retreated 
to Bangaligarh without waiting to be attacked. A pariy 
that afterwards attempted to re-occupy the stockade was sur- 
prised, and put to flight with considerable loss. A small 
British detachment was now placed in the stockade. The 
Burmese attempted to surprise it, but the defenders were on 
the alert, and routed their assailants, killing a large number. 
The Burmese then abandoned Rangaligarh and fell back onoe 
more on Mara Mukh. 

Colonel Richards, the British commander, had established Ttmk 
his head-quarters at Eoliabar but, when the rains set in, f^^***^ 
the difficulty of procuring supplies compelled him to retnm Tfonniio 
to Gauhati. The Burmese thereupon re*occupied not ^ySj^u- 
Eoliabar, but also Baha and Nowgong, and, in revenge ntipf 
for the friendly disposition which the Assamese had shown Y!S!^ ^ 
towards the British troops, they pillaged all the surrounding 
country and committed appalling atrocities on the hdphse 
inhabitants. Some they flayed alive, others they burnt in oily 
and others again they drove in crowds into the village 
namgharif or prayer houses, which they then set on fixe. 

The terror with which they iospired the people was so 
great that many thousands fled into the hills and junglsi 
to the south, where large numbers died of disease or starva- 
tion ; and only a small remnant^ after enduring unspeakable 
hardships, managed to reach the plains o£ the Sorma valley^ 
where several of the submontane villages are peopled by 
their descendants, who still talk pure Assamese. The depopu- 
lation of the region round Doboka and the Kopili vaUey 
dates from this disastrous time, which is still fresh in tbo 
memory of the inhabitants of Nowgong, who speak with as 
much horror of the Hi&nar Upadrab, or " oppressions of the 
Burmese, '' as do the inhabitants of the Bengal littoral of tbo 
devastations of the Maghs, to which they were exposed 
before the establishment of the Pax BriUmniea. 
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Seeond When the minf were overi armngemeiiis were made for 

Z^S^ a fresh advanoe of the British troopa. The only practicable 

Bnhmft- means of transport was by boats towed laboriously against 

I'^y^V the strong current of the river^ and the rate of prog^ress 

was necessarily very slow. Two divisions were despatched 

about the end of Octoberi the one by way of the Kallang, and 

the other up the main stream of the Brahmaputra. The f ormer, 

which was remarkably well served by its Intelligence Officerj 

Lieutenant Neufville^ surprised several Burmese detachments 

at B>ah& and elsewhere, and only just faQed to catch the 

Governor himself at Nowgong. 

Adfsnoe When Eoli&bar had been secured^ the rest of the troops were 

lo Jorhit gradi2;^j removed thither. Early in January Mara Mxddi was 

occupied. From this point several detachments were sent 

out. who operated with great success against various stoi^ades 

in the vicinity held by the Burmese. The Burmese were thus 

compelled to concentrate their forces at Jorhat^ leaving the 

road open for the British advance. They were also, at this 

time, distracted by internal disputes, and the Burh& BAJa^ or 

Burmese Governor, was assassinated by a rival leader, known 

as the Shan Phukan. Despairing of defending Jorh&t, they 

set fire to their stockade and fell back upon the capital at 

Rangpur. 

The advance of the British troops was hampered by heavy 

rain, but they reached Jorhat on the 17th January and 

G auris&gar eight days later. The commissariat flotilla, with its 

escort of gunboats, being unable to ascend the shallow stream 

of the Dikhu, halted at its mouth, and from this point all 

supplies had to be transported by road. 

Burmese On the morning of the 27th January the enemy attacked 

defeated a^ advanced post of the British encampment at a bridge over 

Bangrmr. ^^^ Namd^ng river. Supports were moved up quickly, and 

then, in order to encourage the Burmese to show themselves, 

a retreat from the bridge was feigned. The Burmese fell into 

the trap, and were attacked and put to flight with heavy loss. 

The above account of the operations against the Burmese 

has been taken mainly from Wilson^s NamUive ofik$ 
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BurmsH War* The remaining incideiitB of this campaign 
are best tdd in the author's own words :«— 

** HaTinff been joined by the requisite reinf oroement of gans. Colonel 
Bichftrde resumed bis mareb towards Rangpnr on tbe morning of the 
89tb« Tbe approaob of tbe oapital bad been fortified bj tbe enemy ; a 
stockade bad been drawn aeroes tbe road, tbe left of wbiob was 
strengtbened by an entrencbed tank, a little way in front, and tbe right 
was wHbin gunsbot of the fort ; tbe position mounted sereral guns, and 
was defended by a strong party. 

''On approaobing tbe defences, tbe a«ai]ants were alnted by a 
heary fire, wbieh broogbt down half tbe leading dlyision and oaiised 
a momentary ebeck : a oonple of sbells and a round or two of giapt 
having been thrown in, the oolumn again adranoed and the stockade was 
esealaded and carried by tbe rigbt wing of the 67th Begiment» undsi^ 
Gaptain Martin, supported by tbe 46tb« 

" Tbe tank on tbe rigbt was also oecapied and two temple^ one on 
the rigbt and tbe otber on tbe left, were taken poesessioQ tA, by which the 
south side of the fort was completely invested and tbe enemy was drim ia 
at all points. In this action Lieutenant-Colonel Biobards and laeoftanant 
Brooke* were wounded ; tbe former slightly, the latter seyerely ; the num* 
her of wounded was considerable, but the Ices in killed was of little amoant 

" The result of these two engagements not only dispiifted the 1TnrineH ' 
Burmas, but gave renewed inveteracy to the divuaona that pNvailed evaeaite 
amongst them. The two Chiefs, the 8&m (or Shfln) and the Bagli Fhm- ^ 
kans, were willing to stipulate for terms ; but the more numerous paify* flama^ 
headed by the subordinate Chiefs, were resolutely bent on reaistaiiee and g^^ in 
threatened tbe advocates of pacific measures with extermination. The 
ktter, however, so far prevailed as to despatch a meHenger to the 
British Commander, a Bauddha priest, a native of Ceyloo, hat biongki 
up in Ava, Dharmadhar BrahmachirU to negotiate terms for the aaiMa* 
der of Bangpur, and they were finally agreed on through bis mediation, 
Buch of the garrison as continued hostile were allowed to retire into the 
Burman territory, on their engaging to abstain from any act of aggreasioB 
on their retreat, and those who were pacifically inclined were suffeied to 
remain unmolested with their families and property : their final dsillaalioB 
to await the decision o! the Qovemor-Qeneral's Agents hut in the eviflk ei 
peace with Ava tbej were not to be given up to that govemnMntt 



* Afterwards Baja Brooke ol own nee married weoMa ef the 

Sarawak. country. Thsy are said hj MeOosh 

t Most of these eventually to have been meet nsefol fa 

settled down at Siogimiri in the dealing with distoilMneee 



GoAlp&ra district, where hods were the Qiros during the eailj daje 
assigned them for cultivation, of British rale. 
Those who had no wives ef their 
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" Colontl Bkhiidi wm indiiMd to tooide to tbMe oonditioBi, bj hii 
oooTictkm of tht impottibility of prereniing tba aeoapo of the g Mr ri ion, 
upon the oaptoxe of the fort* or of panuing them on their flight. It wu 
aIm to hftfe been Apprehended* if the etteiuition of the proriiiee had 
been mooh longer dekyed. that it might not have been deared of the 
enemy during the campaign, at the want of eerriage and snppliee woold 
hare detamed the army tome time at Bangpnr and might hare delayed 
iti moremente till the leaionwai too &r adTanoed to admit of iti pro- 
greet ht beyond the Capital By the oooapation of Bangpnr. on the 
terms granted* moeh time waanyed at well as some loss of liftaroided ; 
and the objeot of the campaign* the expulsion of the Bormas from Aemm 
without the fetr of tiieir renewing their irraptions with any sncoessi 
was peaoeaUy and promptly seoored. The persons that snneadcred 
themselfee by riitne of these stipulations were the Sftm Fhnkan and 
about se? en hundred of the garrison ; the rest, about nine thousand of 
both sexes aod all ages, ineluding two thousand flghting men, with* 
drew to the frontiers ; but many dropped off on the refareat and established 
themselves in Assam." 

Final The surrender of Rangpur and the ejection of the 

Bvmeee Burmese terminated the regular campaign^ but the state of 
and their anarchy into which the country had falleni and the lawless 
alUes? conduct of the frontier tribes^ still afforded plenty of employ 
ment for the British troops. The Singphos in particular 
were in urgent need of repression. During the Burmese 
occupation^ they had made constant raids on the hapless 
Assamese^ carrying off thousands as slaves and reducing the 
eastern part of the country to a state of almost complete 
depopulation. Their bands, estimated to number 7^500 meuj 
shut up the Sadiya Ehowa Oohain within his stockades and 
attacked the Bar Senapati in his own territory. Both 
appealed to the British, who sent them help, whereupon the 
Singphos desisted from their attacks and entered into nego- 
tiations. At this juncture, in June, 1825, the Burmese, to the 
number of about six hundred, again appeared on the P&tk&i, 
and the Singphos made common cause with them. Captain 
Neufville at once led a party of the 57th Native In&ntry up 
the Noa Dibing, and, by a series of gallant assaults, defeated 
the allies and expelled them from the Singpho villages around 
Bisa, which he destroyed. The Singphos then submittedi 
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ftnd the Burmese made their fimJ exit from the eoimtiry. 
In the eoiiree of these operations it is said that CSaptain 
NeafviQe restored no less than six thousand Assamese captiyes 
to freedom. 

The ease with which the Burmese had been ejected was 
no surprise to the officers on the spot^ and, before the outbreak 
of hostilities, David Scott had written to the Government 
saying that '' their expulsion would be a matter of no diffi- 
cidty, although the unhealthiness of the country would make 
its permanent occupation by us a matter of regret in some 
respects."* 

Meanwhile fresh operations had bem found necessary in j^jwiiJ 
Cachar, where the Burmese had been encouraged by the^j^^^ 
withdrawal of the main body of British troops to renew their Cheliar. 
invasion, and had occupied stockades at Talain, Dudpatli and 
JAtrftpur. In June, 1824, Colonel Innes with twelve hundred 
men took possession of Jatr&pur, but he was repulsed in an 
attempt to capture the Talain stockade. He then remained 
on the defensive, until the dose of the rains. 

A force of seven hundred men was now collected with the 
object of freeing Cachar and Manipur from the enemy and 
also, if possible, of making a demonstration against Ava bom 
this direction. The Burmese had by this time evacuaitod 
Talain, where they had sufEered much from disease. A tnude 
was cleared to Dudpatli. This place was occupied without 
opposition, and great efforts were made to carry a road 
through to Manipur, but serious obstacles were enoonntered 
in the shape of the mountainous character of the eountryi 
the clayey nature of the soil and the unusually heavy lainUL 
Large numbers of elephants, bullocks and other tnnaport 
animals were lost, and in the end the attempt was abandoiiad 
and the force was broken up. 

The primary object in view, 9J#., the expulsion of the QasiUlr 
Burmese from Manipur was, however, achieved by Q mmKl^iy ^i^ 
Singh, who had accompanied the troops with an imgolar 
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lerj of fire hundred Manipom and Kscharis. Theie mm 
\%mA been provided with armB by the BritiBh Commander^ but 
they were wholly undisciplined^ and it was only at Gambhir 
Singh'8 urgent request, that he was permitted to advance 
with them to Manipur. He left Sylhet on the 17th May 
accompanied by Lieutenant Pembertonj who had volunteered 
for the expedition^ and who was afterwards so well-known 
on this frontier. After a march of great difficulty and 
privation, often through torrents of rain, he emerged in the 
vaUey of Manipur on the 10th June. The Burmese there- 
upon retreated from the town of Imphil and the adjoining 
villages to a place called Undra, about ten miles to the 
south. But here too they made no stand ; and, as soon as the 
advance was continued, they again fled, and left the State 
altogether. 

The inclemency of the season and the dearth of supplies 
made it impossible for the whole force to remain in Manipur ; 
so Gambhir Singh returned with the bulk of his followers 
to Sylhet; leaving a small detachment to guard Manipur, 
aided by some of the inhabitants, whom he had provided with 
arms. 

On the 4th December he again set out for Manipur, and 
reached the capital in a fortnight. There were no Burmese 
there^ but a considerable number of them occupied a stockade at 
Tammu; in the south-east comer of the valley. He had no 
girns, and the loss in a direct attack would probably have 
been very great. He avoided this by cutting ofE the water- 
supply; which compelled the Burmese to retreat, after they 
had made several ineffectual sallies. The capture of a second 
stockade on the bank of the Ningthi river freed the whde State 
from the presence of the Burmese. Here and elsewhere 
liberty was restored to large numbers of Mantpuris who had 
been carried off by the Burmese as slaves. 



^^^^ Meanwhile the operations of the British arms in 

itself had been crowned with success, and the king of Avs 
was at last reluctantly compelled to accept the terms of peace 
which were offered him. By the treaty of Yandabo, which 
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vu oondailed on tlie ZiUi Februaiy, 1826, he agreed, 
mmoDgst other ttuBge, to absfAui from all interference in the 
affiuiB of the countries whicli now conatituta the province of 
Assam, and to recognize Gambhir Singh as Raja of Manipur. 



1 
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CHAPTER XV. 

CONSOLIDATION OF BRITISH RULE. 

Condition Thi condition of the Brahmaputra valley at the time of 

^^f^\^ the expulsion of the Burmese was most deplorable. No less 

aft«r tba than thirty thousand Assamese had been taken away as slaveSj 

2^^*^ and a well-known native authority was of opinion that the 

Bormete. invaders^ by their barbarous and inhuman conducti had " des- 

troyed more than one-half of the population, which had 

already been thinned by intestine commotions and repeated 

civil wars/'* Those who survived had been so harassed by 

the long-continued wars and repeated acts of oppression that 

they had almost g^ven up cultivation, and lived chiefly on jungle 

root and plants ; and famine and pestilence carried oS thousands 

that escaped the sword and captivity. The Aiiom nobles 

and the great Oosains, with few exceptions, had retired 

to Go&lp&ra, after losing the whole, or the bulk of, their 

property ; and they were followed by large numbers of the 

common people. The former eventually returned to their 

homes, but the poorer refugees did not, and their descendants 

still form a large proportion of the inhabitants of the 

eastern part of Go&lp&ra. 

Rendition The Burmese had now been finally ejected from Assam, 

^^ ^^^' but it still remained to be decided how the country which they 

Cachar had evacuated should be dealt with. Manipur was restored to 

^. . . Gambhir Singh, who had himself been the chief means of 

to native driving out the Burmese, and for this and other reasons was 

™*'"- considered to have a better claim than either of his brothers. 

The Jaintia Raja, Bam Singh, was confirmed in his possessions, 

both in the hills and in the submontane tract on the north 

bank of the Surma river. Gobind Chandra was re-instated 

as Raja of Cachar. By a treaty executed at Badarpur on the 

^Observation* on the Adminis* by Anandiram Dhekill Fhakan» 
iration o/th0 Frovinee ofAisam, printed in Mill's Beport 
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6th March 1824^ the last-mentioned prince acknowledged his 
allegiance to the East India Company and agreed to pay a 
tribute of Bs. 10^000 a year^ and to submit to the Company's 
arbitration in the case of disputes with other Bajas ; on the 
other hand the Company undertook to protect him from 
external aggression^ to leave him to manage his own internal 
affairs^ and to make provision for the Manipuri princes who 
had lately occupied his country. 

The problem in the Brahmaputra valley was more diffl* Brahma* 
cult. Not only had the Burmese been in possession for several J^* 
yearst in the course of which they had overthrown most of the taken 
old administrative landmarks^ but the people were split up "^ 
into many conflicting parties^ and the elevation of any 



particular pretender to the throne would have resultedi as soon smbL 
as the British troops were withdrawn, in a renewal of the 
&tal dissensions and civil wars which had prevailed fxxt so 
many years before the Burmese occupation. With the excep- 
tion, therefore, of two tracts in Upper Assam^ vtM., Sadiya and 
Matak, it was decided, for a time at least, to administer the 
country as a British province. 

Its management was entmstedj in November 1828, to DmU 
David Scott who had bem appointed Agent to the Gtovenior ??|j|^^ 
General for the whole eastern frontier from Caohar aad^Ml 
Sylhet in the south to the Sikkim country in the nmtiL* aJ^ 
He was at the same time Special Civil Commissioner of Nortb- 
East Rangpur, i.e., Ooftlpftra and the Oiro Hills, and Judge 
of Circuit and Appeal in the Zilla of Sylhet ; but in spite of 
this multiplicity of appointments, he was left to perform his 
new duties with a wholly inadequate amount of assistanoa* 
In Upper Assam he was relieved of the direct control of 
affairs by the appointment of an assistant. This post waa 
filled, first by Colonel Cooper and afterwards, in 1828, by 
Captain Neuf ville, who had distinguished himself as InteDi* 
gence Officer during the Burmese war. The head«Hiuarters of 
this officer were originally at Bangpnr, near Sibeigar, 1ml 

•Letter No. 1, dated 14ih Her- to the Gowameiit d ladfe, to 
^mber 1823, from the Sseretary Mr«8oot(. 
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thqr were afterwards moved to Jorhit For the oonduot of 

the adminiBtration in Lower ABBMm, David Seott was left 

absolutely single-handed until^ after urgent and repeated 

requests^ Captain Adam White was deputed to help him. 

The Captain Neofyille also commanded the Assam Light 

^fTf Infantry^ a corps of about a thousand men^ which had been 

Iimknirj. raised in Cuttack in 181 7, under the name of the Cuttaok 

legion, and was subsequently transferred to the Bangpur 

district of Bengal. After its permanent location in Assam, 

it consisted mainly of Hindustanis and OurkhaS| with a 

sprinkling of Manipuris and natives of the province. 

Th« It has already been mentioned that Matak and the ooontry 

^^4*. round Sadiya were excluded from the direct administrative 

left under control of the Agent to the Governor OeneraL The former 

1^.^ tract, which lay to the south of Sadiya^ in the angle between the 

Brahmaputra and the Bun Dihing, and was chiefly inhabited 

by persons of the Mo&mari& sect^ was governed by a chief 

called the Bar Senapati, the s(m of the man who had been 

given that title by Pum&nanda Burhi Gtohftin. He had 

shown considerable ability as a ruler^ and had protected his 

people during the Burmese occupation^ alike from the predatory 

inroads of the Burmese^ and from the raids of the Sing* 

phos, who, during this troublous period harried the other 

parts of the Ahom king's dominions as far west as Jorh&t. 

His capital was almost in the centre of his jurisdiction^ at 

Kangagora on the Dibru river. This Chief was left in semi« 

independent possession of his country; and| in May 1826^ he 

executed a treaty^ in which it was provided that he should 

supply to Qovemment two-thirds of the total number of his 

pdiks. This arrangement worked badly^ and gave rise to 

much friction^ which was increased by the encouragement 

which he gave to runaway pdiks to settie on his lands. It 

was therefore proposed by Qovernment to substitute^ in 



* He employed a BarmeBe gubjeot plaint ; but his Immnnity flitom 

•e the intennediarj in hia nego* attack was probably daSp in a krgt 

tiations with the Ava anthorities, measure, to the junglea which but- 

and was always studious to avoid rounded his temtocy and to ^ 

^iying them any ground for com* oomnintivt povtrt^v. 
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of all other demandfl^ a fixed tribute of Bs. 12,000 a year^ or 
Us. 2,000 more than he had paid under the Ahom Goyemment. 
He objected strenuously to the payment of so large a sum^ 
and at last succeeded in getting it reduced to Bs. 1,800, but 
only for the term of his own life. A new treaty was executed 
in January 1836, by which he undertook to pay this amount 
as tribute, and to supply, when required, a contingent of 
troops, for whose armament he was given ammunition and 
three hundred muskets. He derived his revenue from a 
poll-tax of three rupees per head in the case of Morftns and 
Elach&ris, two rupees eight annas for BHu or gold-washenii 
and two rupees for ordinary Assamese. 

We have seen how the Khamtis, in 1794, overtiirew the gn^j^ 
Ahom Viceroy of Sadiya, known as the Sadiya ELhowi under tht 
Ooh&in, and gave his name and jurisdiction to a ohief ot^^™^ 
their own race. They were supprefi»ed in Kamalesvar's ragUj 
but rose to power again during the subsequent commotions. 
Their chief was dow recognized by the British Qovemment 
ds the lawful ruler. He was not required to pay any tribute^ 
but he agreed to maintain a force of two hundred men^ who 
were provided by the Qovemment with arms and ammuni* 
tion, and were drilled for four months in the year by a native 
officer of the Assam Light Infantry, of which force from two 
to four companies were stationed at Sadiya, as a piotootion 
against the restiess tribes inhabiting the surrounding hills* 
The internal management of the Kh&mtis vested in their own 
chiefs, who also dealt with petty cases amongst the looal 
Assamese and collected from them a poll-tuc of one rupee a 
head. This they remitted to the Political Officer, who 
tried serious offences committed by the Assamese. 

The Singphos, who occupied the level tract of o o un ky ^^ ^j 
extending eastwards from the Mo&marift borders aoroes tiMiBmplMMi 
Noft Dihing and Teng&pftni rivers, also made their submirtiflii. ^^ 
No revenue was demanded from them, but the Oimi or ohief^ head 
of Bisa, was required to supply, if needed^ a contingent of 
eighty men, and to give immediate information to the British 
f^ttthorities of anything ealculate4 to excite a^preheniioii 
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that might oocur in the yicinity of the P&tbu pass. This was 
the route traversed^ not only by the Ahoms when they 
first found their way to Assam^ but also by the more recent 
Burmese invaders, 
▲dminif It wftB not to be expected that David Scott^ with his 
^tii^^ multifarious duties and inadequate stafE of assistants, would 
poHdon be able to effect many reforms in the administration of those 
bL^^ parts of the Brahmaputra valley which remained under 
valuy. his direct management ; nor, indeed, so long as the question 
of permanent control remained undecided, was this expected 
or desired. He was most persistent in his efforts to correct 
the worst abuses, such as the widespread system of 
slavery ; but his energies, and those of his assirtamts, were^ 
in the main, directed to the assessment and collection of the 
revenue. 
Diipoisl The ordinary criminal and civil duties were performed 
Md* ^ by councils of the local gentry, designated panckayaU, of 
eriminsl which there were some half dozen. More heinous cases waie 
^^^* tried, with the assistance of a paneldfat, by the Commis- 
sioner's Assistants, who also disposed of appeals from the 
panekdyati, and from whose decisions, both appellate 
and original, a further appeal lay to the Commissioner 
himself. 
Bereniie In regard to the revenue administration, it was thought 
^ii^ inadvisable to make any radical change until the ultimate 
destiny of the country had been settled. The only import* 
ant alteration adopted was the imposition of a poll-taz, of 
three rupees per paii, in lieu of the old liability to persimal 
service for three or four months in the year. The duty of 
collecting this tax was entrusted to the old staff of Ud 
officials, but the paiii of the different ilels had beoome 
so scattered during the recent disturbanoes that this 
method of realizing the (Government dues was found most 
tedious and uncertain, and the amounts which were eventually 
paid into the treasury were ridiculously smalL The 
method of collection was therefore changed from a personal, 
to a territorial, basis* The whole area of a dis^ct ifi^ 
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parcelled out into blocks called mauMos^ or makals, and the 
dues realizable from all persons resident in a given wulum 
were collected by the officer in charge of it^ who was variooslj 
known as the mauzaddr, buhajfd, eiaudiuri, hdgoti or pdigiri. 
The poll-tax was soon abandoned in favour of a regular 
assessment of the land based on actual measurement. To carry 
out the arrangements which these changes involved^ Captains 
Mathie^ Rutherford and Bogle were appointed '^ Principal 
Assistants/' or Collectors^ of Darrang^ Nowgong and 
E&mrup, The cultivated area was divided into baiti^ or home- 
stead ; rupitf or land on which the transplanted rice caUed 
idli is grown; bdo-ioli, or land g^wing boo rice; and 
faringaii, or land growing dry crops^ such as mustard, and 
dhu rice.t For a time, the homestead lands were assessed 
at so much a house^ the amount varying in EAmmp from 
Bs. S to Bs. 1-8-0 according to the circumstances of the ooou« 
pants. The rupit lands in the same district were originally 
assessed at one rupee per pura^ the bdo'toli at twelve annas^ and 
the faring a ii sA four annas. These rates were gradually raised^ 
and in 1848 they had reached Bs. 1-4-0 per pura for rupii, 
and one rupee for all other kinds of land, including baitu 

The rates differed slightly in other districts, and the ohange 
from the old manner of assessment to the new took muoh 
longer to effect in some parts than it did in others. In tht 
north of Darrang the indigenous khelwdri system lingered 
on until 1841, when a plough tax of three rupees was levied i 
a regular land assessment was first introduced there in 184S, 

* The Afliain wianta of the att'gned to esoh, the mmum euiie 

pretent dsj it s very different to incladfl more and more vilkuM 

thing from the territorial village, so that at the present day it oroa 

or revenae unit of area, whioh is oontainii twenty or thirty, or enR 

the meaning attached to the term more. 

in Bengal. OriginaUj it had that t Bupit \% of ooone* dorived 

meaning in Assam also, hot it from rupan, to ploagh. The 

soon came to he uted primarily origin or the wora faringmii is 

with reference to the area in unknown. Poesihl^ it oomas fawa 

charge of a matudddr^ or revenue farkkaiiit an aeqoif tanoe, or ml 

collector ; and, as it was found receipt Thii was the only class ol 

advisable, for many reasons, gra- land whioh in former times was 

dually to reduce the numher of always held suljeet to the payment 

mfmtdddri, hj increasing the areas gf rent. 
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For the fint few yean annual setUementa of the land 
revenue were effected, but subeequently the plan was tried of 
settling for a term of years with the maugddar, who took upon 
himself all the risks of loss, while, on the other hand, he 
enjoyed the additional rents which accrued from extended 
cultivation. In 1854, however, annual settlements had again 
been reverted to. 

The revenue of K&mrup, Darrang and Nowgong under 
the Helwari system amounted in 1882<^8 to Bs. 1,10,181, 
Rs. 41,606 and Rs. 81,509 respectively. Ten years later, the 
land revenue, which replaced it, amounted to Bs. 2,62,991 in 
Kamrup, Ba. 1,85,454 in Darrang, Bs. 1,10,814 in Nowgong, 
Bs. 80,813 in Sibs&gar, and Bs. 84,780 in Lakhimpur, or to 
a total for Assam proper of Bs. 6,14,882. A decade later, 
this had risen to Bs. 7,48,689. 
Dtaibof The arrangements for the introduction of this improved 
g^^ method of assessing the land revenue had been initiated by 
David Scott, but before they could be completed, his unremit- 
ting labours in a relaxing climate had proved too much for 
an already enfeebled physique, and he breathed his last in 
August 1381. He was deeply regretted by the natives of the 
province, for the amelioration of whose lot he had alwajrs been 
most solicitous. He was buried at Cherrapunji and his tomb 
bears the following inscription :-^ 

In Mbmobt 

of David Soott, Agent to the Goyemor-Okoiierd of the Noith-East 
Frontier of Bengal, and Conimi«ioner of Bevenoe and Cirooit in the 
District of Assam, North-Eastem pait of Baiigpiir» Sherpnr and 
Sylhet Died 20th August 1831, aged 46. yean and 3 months. This 
monument is erected by order of the Saprame Govenunent as a 
pablio and lasting record of its consideration for the personal character 
of the deceased and of its estimation of the eminent services rendered 
by him in the administration of the extensive territoiry committed to 
his charge. By his demise the GoTemment has been deprived of 
a most zealous, able and intelligent seryant whose loss it deeply lanMnts* 
while his name will long be held in grateful remembrance and veneration 
by the native population, to whom he was justly endeared by his impai'iafj 
dispensation of justice, his kind and conciliatory manners and his OQnstaDt 
and unwearied endeavours to promote their happiness and wolfitfa 
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The late Sir Alazander Mackenzie, in the lfoftk^Ba$Um 
Frontier of Bengal, penned the following eology on this 
able and devoted officer :-^ 

The name and fame of David Sooii are atiU green on the North* 
Baefc Frontier. He waa one of thoae vemarkable men who have from 
tame to time been the ornament of oar Indian tenrioea. Had the aoene 
of hia labonra been in North- West or Central India, where the great 
problem of Empire wse then being worked out, he would oooapy aplaeoin 
hiatoxy by the side of Maloolm, Elphinatone and Metoalfe. 

Meanwhile the question of restoring the other parts of Puaadat 
the Brahmapntra valley to native rule oontinned to be ,J £ 



discussed. It was admitted on all hands that it would not be ?fi^ ^ 
right to withdraw the British troops altogether, as this / ^^ 
would be certain to lead to a revival of the intemeoine dis- 
turbances which had previously brought the country to the 
verge of ruin^ but, on the other hand, it was not desired 
to resort to permanent annexation, if any other alternative 
could be found. It was, therefore, decided to follow a 
middle course, i,e., to instal a native ruler in one part of 
the province, and to retain the other part as a means d 
providing the revenue required for the maintenanoe of an 
adequate British garrison. 

It remained to settle what portion should be retained 
and what restored, and to whom restoration should be madti 
David Scott was at first in favour of establishing a natm 
government in Central Assam, but this proposal was not 
viewed with favour by the higher authorities, who did not, in 
this case^ see how to deal with the territory lying to the east 
of the proposed State. At the time of his death, he had 
matured an alternative project for re-instating Purandar Saog^ 
in the country east of the Dhansiri river. This plan was 
recommended to Government by his snooessor Ifr. T. C» 
Brobertson, who subsequently became Deputy Oovemor ol 
Bengal ; and, early in 18SS, tiie whole of Upper Assam, eieept 
Sadiya and Matak, was formally made over to that prinrnw 
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In his reporf to Govemment Mr. RobertBon wrote as follows 
regarding Purandar Singh's qualifications : — " I have had 
several interviews with Purandar Singh at Oauhati^ and see no 
reason^ from his outward appearance and manners, to doubt 
of his fitness for the dignity, for which all unite in preferring 
him to his onlj rival Chandrakant. Purandar Singh is a 
young man, apparently about 25 years of age. His counten« 
ance is pleasing and his manners extremely good. His natural 
abilities seem respectable and his disposition mild and pacific. 
. . . Major White and Lieutenants Mathie and Buther* 
f ord are all decidedly of opinion that Purandar Singh is the 
person best fitted to be at the head of the State which it has 
been decided to create/'* 

By a treaty entered into with him at the time of his 
installation, he was placed on the same footing as other 
protected princes ; the entire civil administration was left in 
his hands, and his territory was secured from the attacks 
of hostile States on condition of his paying a yearly tribute of 
Bs. 50,000t out of an estimated revenue of Bs. 1,20,000. The 
British Government still maintained direct political relations 
with the Chie& of Matak and Sadiya, and with the surround* 
ing hill tribes, and continued to keep a garrison and a 
Political Officer at Sadiya. Jorhat was made the capital of 
the new State, and the head-quarters of the Political Agent 
and of the Assam Light Infantry were transferred from 
that place to Bishnath. A detachment of the latter was 
left at Jorhat for the protection of the Baja and the preserva- 
tion of peace. 
Forma- In 1334 Mr. Bobertson was succeeded as Commissioner 

tioB of ^j^^ Agent to the Governor General by Captain, afterwards 

in rest of General, Jenkins. At this period the British portion of the 
Brahma- 

pnta». • Political Proceedings of the a tribute of Bs. 3,00/)00 if w- 

vaiiey. Qovernment of Ben^nil, dated 4th instated in the whole of his anoeitnJ 

February 1833, Nos. 123—4. kingdom, and in addition to nffj 

t In 1822» when a fugitive from all the expenses oonneoted with 

(he Burmese, he had offered to pay the expulsioa of the Bqrmflte, 
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▼alley was divided into four districts, viz., Qofilp&ra^ El&mrapj 
Darrang, inclading Bishnath^ and Nowgong. 

The capital of the last-mentioned district, which extended 
as far east as the Dhansiri, and was often called Kh&garijta 
in the early records, was originally at Nowgong. It wai 
removed in 1884 to Bangagora, and subsequently to Poi&ni 
Qndam, whence it was eventually re-transferred to 
Nowgong. Kamrup included the country along both banks 
of the Brahmaputra, from the Mon&s in the west to the 
Bar Nadi in the east ; its capital was at Q«uh&ti which was 
also the head-quarters of the Commissioner of Assam. The 
Darrang district takes its name from the western part, which 
was formerly under the rule of the Darrang Bajas, and fhe 
officer in charge was at first stationed at Mangaldai. But 
this place was found unsuitable in several ways; it was 
unhealthy and liable to inundation, and the encroachments of 
the river were at one time so great that it seemed in danger 
of being washed away; it was accordingly abandoned, in 
1835, in favour of Purapur, or Tezpur, which is in every way 
a far better site. 

Ooalpara, including the G&ro hills but ezeluding th0 
Eastern Duars, was originally administered from Bangpur and| 
as such, formed part of the province of Bengal which, by the 
Mughal Emperor's farmdn of the 12th August 1766, mm 
transferred to the East India Company. Under tiie 
provisions of Regulation X of 1822 it was cut off from 
Rangpur and formed into a separate district with head^quarfeeii 
at Ooalpara. When David Scott was entrusted vrith the 
administration of the tract taken from the Burmese, he waf 
already in charge of Ooalpara, and from that time this disfaiot 
was treated as part of the ordinary jurisdiction of the 
Commissioner of Assam. In 1867, when the Bengal Commb* 
sionership of Koch Bih&r was formed, it, with the newly 
acquired ^' Eastern Doars/' was included in that Commis- 
sionership. In the following year the judicial administration 
was restored to the Judicial Commissioner of Assam, bat tilt 
executive control remained with the Commissioner of Kooh 
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Bih&r until the f onnation of the Chief CommiMionership of 
ABsam in 1874. As will be seen further on, the Garo hilb 
were constituted a separate district in 1869. When the daily 
mail steamer service was inaugurated^ about a dosen years 
later^ the head-quarters of the Goalpara district were removed 
to Dhubri^ which was made the steamer terminus. 
The \e^ The legal position of these four districts was defined by 
^^^ ^' Act II of 1835^ which placed all functionaries employed in 
them under the control and sup^ntendence of the Sadar 
Court in civil and criminal oases^ and of the Bengal Board 
of Revenue in revenue matters ; and further declared that the 
superintendence of these authorities should be exercised in 
conformity with such instructions as might be issued by the 
Government of Bengal. When the semi-independent tracts 
in Upper Assam were resumed, a few years later, the pro* 
visions of this Act were extended to them also. In 1887 a set 
of rules, known as the Assam Code, was drawn up for the 
regulation of procedure in civil and criminal cases. No special 
instructions were laid down for the conduct of revenue businen^ 
but the local officers were directed to conform as nearly as 
circumstances would permit to the provisions of the Bengal 
Regulations. 
Popa- In 18S5 the population of the entire valley was estimated 

***''^- to be 799,519, vim., Native States in Upper Assam 240,000, 
Darrang 89,619, Nowgong 90,000, Kftmrup 800,000, and 
Goftlpara 100,000. Except in the case of Gofilpara, for 
which a rough estimate was made, these figures appear to 
have been taken from the official returns prepared in con* 
nection with the assessment of the land revenue. It would 
not be safe to place much reliance on them. 
Moftot of Something had already been done to improve oommunioa- 
wtK)T"*' tions, but they were stiU very bad. The Calcutta poet was 
carried to Goalpara overland, vid Murshidabad, Malda, Dinij- 
pur and Bangpur. This route was almost impassable in the 
rains, and ordinary travellers at all seasons went by water. The 
journey downstream from Goalp&ra to Calcutta occupied from 
twenty -five to thirty days, and that in the opposite direction 
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about eight dajrs more. The upward journey wai even more 
tediou9 in the case of large craft. Captain Wilcox in the 
Appendix to his Memoir in the 17th volume of the Jnatii 
Besearekei, says :— '' When coming down the river iu the latter 
end of October 1825^ I saw a fleet of commissariat boats (at 
that time very much required with their supplies for the 
army) which had been twenty-five days between GoilpAra and 
Nagarbera hill^ adistance of thirty miles^ and there was no 
remarkable wind to impede their progress.^^ 

In spite of this^ a number of enterprising MArwiri IVidi^ 
merchants had already established themselves in the province^ 
and four of them were engaged in business at Sadiya. The 
trade of the province had been considerable^ even in 1809^ 
when the imports from Bengal were estimated to amount to 
two-and-a-quarter^ and the exports to that province to oo^ 
and-a-third^ lakhs of rupees. In 1834 the imports were 
valued at about two-and-a-half^ and the exports^ at a IxtUe more 
than three lakhs. The last-mentioned figures were retomed 
from the custom house at Hftdira opposite Ooftlp&r% where 
all imports and exports^ except grain, paid a duty of ten per 
cent, or thereabouts, according to the terms of % commerdiJ 
treaty executed with Oaurin&th Singh by Captain Welsh on 
behalf of the East India Company in 1798. 

The imports included 81,222 mannds of salt valued at 
Rs. 1,40,602, and the exports, 162,704 maunds of mnstaid 
seed, valued at one rupee per mannd, and 224 maondi of 
muga silk thread, the value of which was plaoed at Bs. B8»889. 
In 1885 the custom house was abolished, and all transit dusi 
were remitted. 

About the same time a Sebundy regiment of ei^t com* Wanm^ 
panics was raised and the strength of the Assam I^^S^a?^^ 
In&ntry was reduced from twelve to ten companies. Gauhiti f^^nmL 
was the head-quarters of the new f oroe, which was composed 
mainly of Babhas, Kach&ris and other similar tribes. 
Sebundies were irregular foot soldiers, who, in pre-British 
times, constituted the armed force which always accompanied 
the tax gatherers. They were also employed on polioe dutiei. 
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The main object in raising this force was to protect the people 
of Lower Assam against raids by the Bhutias and other 
tribes ; and, in the cold weather, outposts were occupied bj it 
at Udalgari and other points along the frontier. The control 
exercised from head-quarters over these isolated garrisons 
was not always as close as it should have been ; and the 
Principal Assistant of Darrang, writing in 1853, complained 
that the conduct of the men on outpost duty was most 
objectionable. They were, he said, regarded by the people " as 
oppressors worse dreaded than the Bhutias, rapacious, insolent 
and t}Tannical, abusing men from the highest to the lowest 
rank unless their most trifling wants are satisfied/' 
The It may be mentioned here that the defence of the Surma 

LMrht ▼^l^y was entrusted to a force called the Sylhet Local 
Inffintrj. Battalion, afterwards the Sylhet Light In&ntry, with head- 
quarters at Sylhet. It was raised in 1824, and was recruited 
chiefly from the Manipuris who had left their own country and 
settled in Sylhet and Cachar during the internal troubles and 
frequent Burmese invasions of the first quarter of the last 
century. Two companies of this regiment were stationed 
at Silchar, and at a later date it also occupied Cherrapunji. 
MateriAl The introduction of peace and settled government soon 

o?thV^° led to a marked improvement in the condition of the cultd- 
poople. vating classes, which was described a few years later as one 
'* of great comfort both as regards living and clothing.^' That 
of the aristocracy, on the other hand, had seriously deteriorated. 
Their slaves had been emancipated, and they had lost the 
services of their liisus, or the pdiks formerly assigned to 
them ; and, being no longer able to cultivate their estates, 
they had either thrown them up, or allowed them to be sold 
for arrears of revenue, or for debt. Some members of the late 
ruling family were in receipt of pensions from the British 
Government, and some other persons, ^.y., members of the 
Darrang Raja's family, held land, granted to them by former 
rulers, cither rent-free or at half rates, but, with these excep- 
tions, the quondam nobles found themselves deprived of their 
old sources of livelihood, and had either to content themselves 
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with Bmall appointments under the British Qovemment or 
to sink to the level of ordinary cultivators. 

While the settlement and development of the new pro- Milittry 
vince were still engrossing the attention of the local officers, ?P«»*«wii 
thej found themselves engaged in hostilities with the Khisi 
Khftsis, a group of small independent communities of the l^Us. 
same race as the hillmen of Jaintia, who occupied the tract 
of country between the Jaintia hills on the east and the 
G&ro hills on the west. 

As soon as the Brahmaputra valley had passed under 
British rule, the shrewd mind of David Scott had been im« 
pressed by the expediency of opening direct communicatioa 
between it and the valley of the Surma ; and in 1827 he had 
an interview at Nimgklow with Tirat Singh, the Stem 
of that place, and other Kh&si chiefs, at which they 
unanimously gave their consent to the construction of a road 
from Rani, vid Nungklow, to the Surma valley. The project 
was at once put in hand ; a track was cleared, and bungalows 
were erected at Nungklow. The officers employed on the work 
mixed freely with the tribesmen, and for eighteen months the 
gpreatest apparent cordiality prevailed. But, in April 1828j 
the Kh&sis, alarmed by the foolish boast of a Bengali peon, 
who, in a quarrel, taunted them with the prospect of sabju* 
gation and taxation as soon as the road should be completody 
made a sudden attack on the small party. Lieutenant Beding- 
field, one of the two officers at Nungklow, was entioed to 
a conference and massacred ; the other. Lieutenant Buxltoiiy 
defended himself all day against gpreatly superior numbeiSi 
and at night fled some way towards Gbuhiti. He was over^ 
taken and put to death with most of his followers, d 
whom only a small remnant escaped to British tenitoKy* 
David Scott himself had a very narrow escape, having 
left Nungklow for Cherrapunji only a short time beCors 
the rising. 

Troops were immediately called up from Sylhet and 
Kamrup, and vigorous reprisals were undertaken. The hill* 
men, favoured by the difficult character of their country^ 
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offered a stonti though desultory, resistanoe. They brought 
off several counter-raids in the plains, but were gradually 
oyerbome ; and, after suffering frequent de&ats, one chief after 
another made his submission. On the 9th January 18SS the 
ringleader, Tirat Singh, surrendered himself, and a general 
pacification followed almost immediately. The chie£i were 
allowed to retain a large measure of independence; but 
they had to submit to the general control of a Politioal 
Ag^nt, who was thenceforth stationed in the hills and dealt 
with all serious cases of a criminal nature. They had also 
to agree to the construction of such roads, bridges and 
roadside bungalows as might be considered necessary. The 
first Political Agent was Captain Lister, of the Sylhet Light 
Infantry^ who held the post for more than twenly years, 
np* There are in all twenty-five petty States in the Khasi 

Klui ^^^' ^^"^^^^ ^^^ presided over by Siems who, though taken 

8ut68. always from one &imily, are chosen by popular election; one 
is a confederacy under elected oflScers styled W&hadad&rs ; 
five are under Sardars, and four under Lyngdohs, both of 
which offices are entirely elective. The election, however, is 
subject to ratification by the British Oovemment, and the 
new chief is required on investiture to confirm the cession 
to the paramount power of the minerals, elephants, forests 
and other natural products of his State, on the condition of 
receiving half the profits accruing from these sources. 

The States of Cherra, Khairam, Nongstain, Lyngrin and 

Nongpung were originally classed as semi-independent, 

having always been friendly, or never having been actually 

coerced by a British force ; but in practice no real distinction 

has ever been made between their position and that of the 

dependent States. 

EfUblish- The advantages to be gained from a sanitarium in the 

ment of a jjjjjg j^ already been recognized. David Scott had favoured 

tarium in Nungklow, but that place was found to be unhealthy and 

the hills. \ig\y\Q to mists. Some advocated the claims of Mairang, 

while others preferred the tableland between the ShQloDg 

Peak and Nongkrem, and others again, a site near Sermrim. 
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The decinon was eventoally given in favour of Cherraponji, 
mainly on theVsore of its accessibility from Sjlhet. In 1864 
this place was abandoned for Shillong. The native name 
for the site of this town is Yeddo, but there is another place 
of this name in Japan^ and its founders preferred^ therefore, 
to call it Shillong, after the peak which dominates it. 

In Cachar the hapless Gobind Chandra soon found him* Amiez* 
self involved in a sea of difficulties. In spite of every effort ^Sk^ 
to expel him, Tul&ram remained in possession of the hills. 
The latter was now growing old, and, in 1828, he entrusted 
the command of his troops to his cousin Gobind R&m, who^ 
after defeating Gobind Chandra's levies, abused the trust 
reposed in him and turned his arms against his patron* 
Tularftm fled to Jaintia, but in July 1829, with the aid of a 
Manipuri detachment, lent by Gambhir Singh, he ousted his 
ungrateful cousin, who in his turn fled to Dharampur and 
entered into an alliance with Gobind Chandra. At this 
stage David Scott induced the Each&ri Baja to reeogniM 
Tularam as the ruler of a considerable tract of country in 
the hills. In spite of this, he soon afterwards instigated 
three separate attacks on him, but the Commissioner caused 
the persons concerned to be apprehended and confined, and 
thus put a stop to further attempts of the kind. In the lesl 
of Gobind Chandra's domain, there was no overt op position to 
his rule, but he was equally unfortunate in other ways. 
During the troubled period which followed the death d 
Krishna Chandra, the Kukis had made constant raids, and 
the south of the district had in parts relapsed into jungle; 
while the depredations committed by the Burmese had left tiis 
rest of the country in a state of hopeless destitutioiL Uie 
Baja, however, was no sooner restored to the thnme than lie 
commenced a series of unsparing exactions on his own people. 
He almost killed the trade between Manipur and Sylhet hj 
imposing the heaviest transit dues on all articles of merohaii* 
dise. He behaved most tyrannically towards the Manipmis 
who had settled in his territory. His tribute also fell into 
arrears. It would have been impossible to allow this 
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irmptioiiB of the Kukis, ThiB he did by the expedient of 

settling along the frontier as many Manipuris as possible, 

who^ when supplied with a few firearms, easily kept off the 

Eukis, and so protected, not only themselves, but the less 

warlike Bengalis behind them. 

The advent of good government soon wrought a re* 

markable change in the state of this district^ and Pember- 

ton, writing in 1885, says :— 

*' On both banks of tbe Surma from Badarpar to Blofklndi villagas 
have again been eetablished and the plains which, six or seren years ago^ 
were wholly deserted and covered with reedi, now present a soene ol 
newl j-awakened indastry and a broad belt of as fine and wied oii]tiviitio& 
at can be found in any part of Bengal.*' 

At that time the old name Hidimba or Hiramba was 
still in common use, and it appears, instead of the more 
modem designation of Cachar, on a seal used by the Superin* 
tendent in 1835. 

During the unsettled conditions which prevafled for some 
time after the Burmese war, the Baja of Jaintia encroached ffS^ 
considerably on the southern border of the Nowgong district | 
and between 1880 and 18S2 he was repeatedly called upon to 
remove an outpost which he had established without autiiority 
at Chappar Mukh, at the confluence of the Kopili and Doyang 
rivers. He evaded compliance, but before any ooerotve 
measures had been taken a fresh cause of dispute arose. In 
1832 the Baja of Oobha, in the west of Nowgong, one 
of the petty chieftains dependent on Jaintiati acting under the 
orders of his suzerain^ seized four British subjects, three of 
whom were afterwards immolated at the shrine of the Goddess 
K&li. The fourth escaped and gave information of the 
occurrence. At this jimcture Raja Rftm Singh died, and was 
succeeded by his nephew, B&jindra Singh. For two yean 
the Government endeavoured to induce him to give up the per- 
petrators of the outrage, and reminded him of the consequenoes 
of refusal, and of the solemn warnings which had been 
given on previous occasions, when similar attempts had been 
ma49 on the Uv^ of Britiah subjects in th9 district of Sylhet 
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The young Bajs^ however^ was obdurate, and at last, &i]iiig 
to obtain satiBfaction, it was resolved to dispossess him of his 
territory in the plains. 

On the 15th March 1885 Captain Lister, with two oom* 
panics of the Sylhet Light Infantry, took formal possevioa 
of Jaintiapur and issued a proclamation announcing the 
annexation of the Jaintia parganas to British territory. A 
few weeks later Oobha, in the Nowgong district^ was 
similarly taken over by a detachment of the Assam Li^t 
In&ntry. The only income derived by the Baja from his 
possessions in the hills was one he-goat yearly from each 
village, with a small quantity of parched rice and firewood 
for his annual religious ceremonies ; the villagers were also 
bound to cultivate the crown lands. On his territory in 
the plains being annexed, the Raja professed himself un- 
willing to retain that in the hills, and so this also passed into 
the hands of the British. It was placed under the Poli- 
tical Officer of the Khasi hills, and the direct management 
was vested in an Assistant who was stationed at Jowai. The 
hillmen, or Syntengs, were interfered with as little as 
possible ; no revenue was demanded from them and, although 
heinous offences were tried by the Political Agent or his 
Assistant, petty cases, both civil and criminal, were dealt 
with by the local headmen, of whom there were nineteen in all, 
rif., fifteen dolois and four tartars. Act VI of 1885 was 
passed to provide for the judicial control of the Khisi and 
Jaintia hills. 

The deposed Raja accepted a pension of Bs. 500 a month 

and retired to Sylhet, where the whole of his personal property, 

valued at more than a lakh and a half of rupees, was made 

over to him. 

Condition At the time of the annexation of the Jaintia parganas 

of people there was a considerable trade in cotton, iron ore, wax, ivory 

parganas &^d other articles, which were brought down from the hills 

in 1886. and exchanged for salt, tobacco, rice and goats, but business 

was much restricted by injudicious monopolies and heavy 

transit dues. Moreover, very little money was in circulationi 
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ftnd nearly all transactioiiB were by means of barter ; ** the 
labourer mostly satisfied the demand against him with labour 
and the producer with produce/^ All rents were paid in Idnd^ 
and one of the difficulties experienced by the early British 
administrators of the tract lay in the substitution of money 
for produce rents. Under the native administration it had 
been the custom to remunerate the official staff! by grants of 
service lands. Civil suits and criminal cases were referred to 
a mantri or other official, who after hearing the parties and 
their witnesses, made a verbal report to the Raja. The latter, 
on all important occasions, was under the necessity of o<m- 
sulting the Queen Mother, the officers of State and the 
doloii, or chiefs of districts. In appointing the latter he had 
to consider the wishes of the people, who were of a very 
independent and rather turbulent disposition.* 

We have seen that, in the beginning of 1882, Purandar 
Singh was put in possession of the whole of Upper Assam, p^S^llLr 
except Matak and Sadiya, on condition of his paying ftflbgli't 
yearly tribute of half a lakh of rupees. In less than tbree f?^* 
years he began to make default in his payments and begged 
for a considerable reduction in the amount which he had 
agreed to pay. Enquiry showed that, owing to mismanage- 
ment and the general system of oormption which he appaienHy 
encouraged, his revenues had fallen to such an eactent that lie 
would soon be incapable of paying even one-half of the stipu* 
lated amount. His subjects were oppressed and misgovenied, 
and his rule was very distasteful to the bulk of the popola- 
tion.t His administration having proved a failure in all 
respects, he was deposed and pensioned in October 1888, and 
his territories were placed once more under the diraefc 
administration of British officers. They were formed into two 
districts, vi$., Sibpur or Sibs&gar (so called from the plaoe 
selected as the district head-quarters) which included the tnMt 
south of the old course of the Brahmaputra, and Lakhimpnr, 

• This aoooant is taken from a f Beport by Csptoln Vishw 
Beport bj the Commiinoow of quoted in Pembivioii's J PfHra 
Paioca, miide in the year 1885, Jfhmiitr, pags 890, 
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or the part north of the same river. The formal proclamation 
giving effect to these arrangements was issued in 1839.* 

McCosh, writing a year previously^ gives the following 
description of this parody on royalty : — 

" The preieiit repretentative of this onoe ponrerfal dynuty (Svtrgadao 
or Lord of Heftven* ai he is pleMed to call himself) now raaidat 
at Jorli&t in noitj pomp and tawdry splendoor ; his resoaroet limited to 
that of a lamindar ; his nameroos nobility redaoed to beggary or to 
exist upon bribery and oorraption ; and his kingly ooort (for he still 
maintains his regal dignity) more resembling the parade of a oom« 
pany of strolling players than anything imposing or sovereign." 

and of rpi^e old Sadiya Khowa Gohain died in 1835 and was 

^ succeeded by his son. About the same time there was a 
fresh immig^tion of Khamtis from beyond the border. 
Their advent was welcomed by the British authorities, 
who still regarded a fresh Burmese invasion as possible, 
and whose policy it was to impede it by the settlement of 
friendly warlike tribes along the route which they would have 
to follow. A dispute arose between the new Sadiya Khowa 
Gohain and the Bar Senapati regarding a certain tract 
of land. The British officer at Sadiya, to prevent a oollision, 
attached it and told the disputants to appear before him and 
urge their respective claims. The Sadiya Khowa Gohain, in 
defiance of this order, took forcible possession and refused to 
give it up when called upon to do so ; his post was accordingly 
abolished^ and he was removed to another part of the province. 
The Khamtis themselves were left untaxed, and were still 
allowed to manage their private affairs under their own 
chiefs. But they were deprived of their control over the 
local Assamese, the jurisdiction over whom was thenceforth 
exercised by the Political officer at Sadiya. Their slaves were 
also released, and they suspected the Government of a design 
to tax them and to lower their status to that of the ordinary 
Assamese. Thus, although they shortly afterwards assisted 
in the operations against the Singphos, as a reward for which 
their late chief was permitted to return from exile, they 

* In 1853 the pcmions pay- families still exoeeded Bs. l^rOOO % 
l^ble to various Ahom iiQbl^ mouth. 
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remained thenceforth in a state of simmering discontent. In 
January 1839, this culminated in a treacheroos night attack 
on the British garrison at Sadiya. Colonel White, the Politi- 
cal Agents was killed, and eighty others were killed or 
wounded* A pnnitiye force was at once despatched to Sadiya. 
The insurgents sought refuge amongst the Mishmis. They 
were^ followed up and repeated defeats were inflicted on them ; 
and in DecemW 1843, the last of the rebels made their 
submission. Some were deported to N&rayanpur, on the 
Dikrang, in the western part of the district, and others were 
settled above Sadiya town to form a screen between the 
Assamese and the Mishmis. 

The Bar Senapatii or chief of the Matak country, after snd of 
nominating his second son, known as the Mftju Gk)hiin>'^^ yy ^ 
to succeed him, died in 1839. The specially favouiabk ^^^* 
arrangements sanctioned by the British Gbyemment, tat the 
term of his own life only, thus came to an end«. It wae 
proposed to resume a portion of the tracti the inhabitants o£ 
which had asked to be placed under British rule^ and, in 
the remaining portion, to take a fresh count of the popular 
tion, and to fix the Oovemment share of the revenue aooosd- 
ing to the scale originally proposed by David SootL 
These terms were rejected by the Mftju Oohiin ; they weie 
then offered to other members of his family, who also retdaed 
to accept them, whereupon the British representative^ 
Captain Vetch, assumed direct management of the entire 
country. This measure was subsequently approved hj the 
Governor General. 

Pensions aggregating seven thousand rupees a year, oir 
considerably more than half the. total revenue of the estate^ . 
were awarded to the late Senapati's family, and several 
members of it were given appointments under Govemment. 

In 1842 a proclamation was issued announcing the 
incorporation of Matak and Sadiya in British temtosy.'^ 
Both tracts were added to the Lakhimpnr district, the 

• Calcutta &autt$, 1819, WS^ 088. v 
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hcad-qoArben of which were tnmgfened to Dibrngftrh in the 
Matak ooontry. From this time the Prinoipal Aaristaot 
at Dibmgarh or^ m we should now call him, the Depntjr 
CommiBsionerj has generally performed the dnticB of Politioil 
Agenti* with the help, since 1882, of an Aasistant Political 
Officer stationed at Sadijra. 
Forma- A second Sebundy regiment of six oompanief, consirting 

•1^1^ ^ piutiy of R&bhas and Kach&ris from Lowar Assam and partly 
Sebundy of Doftniyas, or Singpho half-breeds, and other local men 
r^ment ^f j^^ caste, was raised for the defence of the newly-aoqnired 
territory. Its head-quarters were at Bangpor, and it oceapied 
the outposts on the Matak frontier. 
Subts- There were now three regiments in the Brahmaputra 

Jl^^y pf valley ; the Assam Light Infantry with head-quartern at 
Auam Sibs&gar, and the two Sebundy corps, which were stationed at 
^^^ Oauh&ti and Bangpur respectively. The last mentioned was 
disbanded in 1844. In the same year, the Lower Aasam 
Sebundy corps was transferred into a regular iegimenf» known 
as the 2nd Assam, or Kamrup, Light Infantry, and later as 
the 43rd Ghirkha Bifles. The 1st Assam Li^hi In&mtiy, 
which was afterwards moved to Dibrugarh, developed into 
the 42nd Gurkha Bifles, and the Sylhet Light Infantry 
became the 44th ; according to the recent renumbering of 
the regiments of the Indian Army, the 42nd, 4Srd and 44th 
regiments have become respectively the 6tfa, 7th and 8th 
Ourkha Bifles. 
Annexa- In 1^4 the Government of India sanctioned an applica- 
tion of tion by Tularam Senapati, who died soon afterwards, to timns« 
Senapati't '^ ^^ management of his estate to his two sons, Nokul B&m 
coanti'j. Barman and Brijnath Barman. They were, however, quite un- 
equal to the task. They quarrelled among themselves, became 
involved in debt and incurred the enmity of the Angftmi 
Nagas, who made frequent raids on the Kach&ri villages, 

* On one oooasion at least the tinned for some yean to be ibe 

dutiee of Political Agent were Politioal Agent for Sadiya. Thu 

diEcharged bj another officer ; and anomaloas arrangement was oriti- 

Major Yetoh, after hie iaunsfer ciied by IfiU in his weIl*known 

from Lakhimpur to Elmrap, con- report of 1864. 
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whieh the new maiuigeni were miftUe to preveoi. In one of 

ilieee nuds eigUy-fix persons werekffled and huaj more wera 

euiied off otiien as slaTes. At Iset, in 1864, the treet 

wii resumed and added to tiie North Caohar sab-drrisioni 

the head-quarters of which were then at Asalui and whioh, 

smoe 1889, had been an appanage of the Nowgong district. 

When the N&ga hills district was constituted in 1886, this 

snb-division was closed and tiie territcny included in it wae 

distributed amongst the surrounding districts. It was 

re-established in 1880 and placed in charge of a junior polios 

officer, who was stationed, first at Ghmjong and snbseqnsntfy 

at Haflong. Liberal pensions were given to tihe sur v l f in g 

members of Tnlftrim's family. 

The strip of level oountry at the foot of the Himabgras, BsesfOf 

from Darrang westwards, is divided oil in native parhaee into ^^ 

a series of Du&rs, or ''doors,'' through which aoeess is gained bordtrfi^ 

to the various passes into the hills. In the direotion of o^^fafg 

Bhutan there were eighteen of these Duirs, eleven on the 

frontier of Bengal and Gk)&lpAra^ and seven, with an aiea of 

sixteen bundred square miles, in the north of Kimrup and 

Darrang. The former had been annexed by tiie Bhntias long 

before the British came into p ossessi on of Bengal, but tiie latlsr 

were held by the Ahoms untQ Ganiinftth's reign, when thsgr 

were surrendered to the Bhutias in oonsideiation of an amraal 

tribute*of Be. 4,786. It was agreed thati so long as this sum 

was paid, the K&mrup Duirs were to remain psnna&flntly 

with the Bhutias, while those in Danang were to be 

managed jointly, tlie Ahoms holding them from Joly to 

November, and tlie Bhutias, for the remaining eight monthi 

of the year. After the British conquest the tribute due hf 

the Bhutias gradually fell into arrears, and frequent o utrag es 

and dacoities were committed in British ter r itor y. Vaiious 

punitive measures were taken, but without lasting lesulfe. 

It was therefore decided, in 1841, to take over tiie whole of 

this section of the Du&rs, anda yearly payment of Be. 10|000, 

or one-third of the estimated revenue at the time, was paid 

to the Bhutan authorities in their stead. Thii sum was 

vt 
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subsequently merg^ in one of Bs. 25,000, which was sanctioiied 
after tho Bhutan War of 1864, when the Doars north of 
Ooalpara and Koch Bihar were also annexed. Payment is 
now made to the Bhutan representatives by the Commis- 
sioner of Bajshahi at Buxa. East of the Bhutan Doars of 
Darrang is another, known as the Koriapara Duar, which 
was held by certain Bhutia chiefs called S&t Bajas, whose 
hills form part of the province of Towang, an outlying 
dependency of Lhassa. Here also, there were numerous 
outrage and disputes until 184S, when the local chiefs ceded 
the Duar in return for an annual payment of Bs. 5,000, or 
one-third of the supposed revenue, which is handed over to 
them every year at the time of the Udalguri fair. 

The same weakness of the central administration which 
had led to the abandonment of the above Duars resulted further 
cast in the acknowledgment of the right of certain small 
tribes of independent Bhutias, and of the Aka and Dafla hill 
men, to levy posa, or tribute, in certain villages along the foot 
of their hills. The Hazarikhowa Akas were thus permitted 
to levy from each house '^ one portion of a female dress, one 
bundle of cotton thread and one cotton handkerchief,'' and 
the rights of the other tribes were similarly defined. The 
inconvenience of permitting these savages to descend annu- 
ally upon the cultivated lands, for the purpose of collecting 
their ducs^ was very soon felt to be unbearable, and every 
effort was made to induce them to commute their claims for 
a fixed money payment. This was eventually done. At the 
present time a sum of Rs. 1,740 is paid annually to the Bhutias 
of Char Duor ; Rs. 146 to the Thebengia Bhutias ; Bs. 700 to 
the Akas ; Rs. 4,130 to the Daflas ,* and Bs. 1,118 to the Miris. 

As the Bhutias in the north, so abo the Khisis in the 
south, of Kamrup had gradually established themselves in 
the plains ; and the Ahom Viceroy at Gauhati, finding that 
ho was unable to oust them, had contented himself with 
receiving a formal acknowledgment of the Ahom supremacy. 
This, however, meant very little beyond the exaction of as 
large a sum as possible on the accession of a new chief and 
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the sapply of piih when reqnired for the public service. In 
other respects the local chiefs were virtually independent ; and 
they exercised criminal jurisdiction, and even made war on 
one another^ with perfect impunity, or at the worst, subject to 
the payment of a fine as hush-money. On the advent of the 
British these proceedings were speedily put a stop to, but, in 
order to conciliate the chiefs as far as possible, a separate 
court was established for the trial of civil and criminal cases, 
composed of the chiefs themselves and a few of their princi- 
pal functionaries. In lieu of feudal service, and of the 
charges formerly payable by new chiefs at the time of their 
accession, a moderate land assessment was introduced. The 
settlement was made with the chiefs, who were given a large 
share of the net profits, amounting in some cases to fifty per 
cent. Few of them, however, possessed any aptitude for 
business, and they soon fell into arrears j this led eventually 
to the sequestration of their estates. The special ooort 
mentioned above was abolished after the extension of the 
Criminal Procedure Code to the province. 

The people whom we call N&gas are known to the Be 
Assamese as Naga ; they belong to a diversity of tribes^ eadh ^^^^ 
speaking its own language and calling itself by a distinoiive 
name. The collective designation by which they are known 
to the Assamese seems to be derived, as suggested by Hoit 
combe and Peal, from not {ef. Sanskrit Zoia) which meant 
^' folk '' in some of the tribal dialects. When strange parties 
meet in the plains, they are said to ask each other Tern mot i 
or not d, meaning *^ what folk are you.'' The word li 
also found in village names, such as Nokpan, ^^ peopled 
the tree,'' and Nokrang, ''people of the sky." In this 
connection, it is worth noting that the Ehonds call them* 
selves ''Kui Loka" and the Orftons ''Ku Nok." Tha 
lengthening of the first vowel sound in the English render- 
ing of the word '' N&ga " is probably due to the old idea that 
it connoted snake worship. 

The hilly tract inhabited by the various tribes known ta 0**^^ 
us collectively as Nagas had never been subjugated bytbaSTeT 
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the Niga Aboms, and it was no part of the British policy to abaoib it. 

^^ Pemberton and Jenkins marched across the hills from Manipor 
to Nowgong^ but, as it appeared that the opposition of the 
tribesmen would throw great difficulties in the way of 
maintaining commimications by this route^ it waa decided 
to leave them to their own devices. Those on the Sibeftgar 
and Lakhimpur frontier, who were accustomed to trade in 
the plains^ were easily brought*to book for any misdemean* 
ours they might commit by the simple expedient of dosing 
the passes against them. 

The more turbulent Angamis were less amenable. For 
some years it was the practice to look to Tulfir&m and the Baja 
of Manipur to exact reparation for raids committed by them, 
and the tendency was to encourage the latter to extend his 
dominion over the whole area between the Doyang and 
the DhansirL In a treaty executed with Gambhir Singh in 
1833, it was stipulated that " in the event of anything hap» 
pening on the eastern frontier of the British territories, the 
Baja will, when required, assist the British Gtnremment with 
a portion of his troops." This policy proving a failure, it 
was abandoned in favour of one of repressioi by oar own 
troops ; and, between the years 1836 and I861j tmi military 
expeditions were led into the hills. After the expedition ci 
1861, when severe punishment was meted out to tiie offend- 
ing hillmen, it was decided to try the combined etEeot of non* 
interference in their internal quarrels, of enooumging trade 
when they behaved well, and of shutting them out from the 
neighbouring markets when they gave trouble. The first year 
after the inauguration of this policy witnessed twenty-two 
raids^ in which 178 persons were killed, wounded or carried off. 
In 1854 an officer was posted to Asalu and a line of frontier 
outposts was established, but they proved of very little use 
and raids continued to be of frequent occurrence. 

At last, in 1866, it was resolved to take possession of the 
Angami country and reclaim its inhabitants from savagery. 
This tract and the watershed of the Doyang were aooord- 
ingly formed into a district with head-quarters at Samaguting ; 
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Imt in 187$ this plaoe wae abuidcmed in £aT<mr o{ Kohifna, 
The ob jeot in view was to protect tiie low land from the 
incnndons of the Nftgae. Itwaenot desired to extend British 
rule into the interior, but when a footing in the hille had onoe 
bem obtained, farther territorial expansion became almost 
inevitable. In 1875 the country of the Lhota Nagas, who, 
on several oocasions, had attacked survey parties, was annexed^ 
and a British officer was posted at Wokha, In 1889, the 
Ao country also was incorporated, with the fall oonconenoe 
of the people, who had claimed protection against the 
onslaughts of the more warlike tribes from aeroas the Dikho. 
The tendency of the local offioers is now to extend their 
control to the trans-Dikhu tribes, and to repress the systeni 
of head-hunting and of raids and eoonter*raidii whicdh afc 
present prevails in that unhappy tract, bat the Ugher 
authorities have declared against any farther extensioii of 
our responsibilities in this direction. The Deputy CSommis- 
sioner is, however, authorized to exercise politieal oontrol over 
the Eastern Angftmis and Bemai beyond the eontii eastef n 
boundary of his district, by means of nn annual tovuv in 
the course of which he enquires into and settlis their 
inter>tribal disputes* 

After the formation of the new district the Anglmis 
gave no trouble untO 1877, when tiiey attacked m Kaefaa 
Naga village. The people of the offoiding village reCoied 
to surrender the raiders, and tiieir village wa% tliere^ 
fore, burnt. In October 1878, a more seriooi oothreak 
occurred. Mr. Damant, the Political Officer, wae shot m 
he was attempting to enter the village of Khonoma, and 
some of his escort were also killed or woonded.* The 
Angftmis then rose in a body and, advaneing against Kohfaws 
invested it for eleven days. The garrison was xedneed te 
great straits for want of food and water, but Cdooel (aftsf^ 
wards Sir James) Johnstone arrived in the niok o£ time wifli 

•This WIS the thixd officor in igfaftwithti^IholaHigasiBlMre 

•noeeinan, in charge of these Wk, and Mr. CSuaigy wis aeeUeatsQjr 

to meet with a violent death, ehot hj his sentry hi 1877* 
^ ' Bntkr had been kiDed b a 
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a force of 2^000 troops^ supplied to him by the Raja of Mani- 
pur^ and raised the siege. A campaign against the Angamis 
ensued^ in the course of which eyerjr one of the thirteen 
Tillages which had entered into the hostQe coalition was 
either occupied or destroyed. They then submitted and 
agreed to pay revenue^ to supply labour when required, 
and to appoint for each village a headman, who should be 
responsible for good order and for carrying out the wishes 
of Oovemment. 

Since that date steady progress has been made in the 
establishment of peace and good order, and in the quiet submis- 
sion of the Nagas to British rule ; blood feuds and head hunt- 
ing now surviye only in the memory of the older generation 
which is rapidly passing away, and all disputes that cannot 
be settled by the village elders are brought before the local 
officers for adjudication. 
Introdao- We have seen that the Oaro hills were treated as part of 
^l^^l^ Goalpara during the first few years of British rule. At 
rale in this time the Oaros were a terror to the people of the plains, 
the^ Iro rpjj^ chiefs or zamindars of the marches were expected 
to restrain their incursions, but it was soon found that their 
tyranny and exactions were the chief cause of the raids. 
In order to promote the growth of order and civilization, 
it was decided to place the whole tract under a special Civil 
Commissioner. This officer took into his own hand the 
collection of the rents claimed by the zamindars from 
the Garo villages and abolished the duties levied by them 
on the hill produce. For the latter they were paid compen- 
sation, Government recouping itself by means of a special 
house assessment on the Garo villages. For many years 
a policy of non-interference with the hillmen was followed, 
but without much success. The tributary Gtaros were most 
irregular in paj-ing the promised tribute, and those of the 
interior committed constant raids, which were followed either 
by expeditions or by a blockade of the submontane marts. 
These measures having proved quite inefEectual, it was decided 
to appoint an officer to the charge of the hills ; and, in 1869, 
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they were f onned into a sqiarate district with heftd-qnarters 
at Tura. This step was rewarded with immediate snecessj 
so far as the villages within the administered area were oon- 
cemedy bnt some of the more remote villages still remained 
uncontrolled. In 1871 and 1872 the latter gave some trouble 
by attacking surveyors and raiding on some protected Garo 
villages. It was^ therefore^ decided to bring them also imder 
subjection^ and this was done without any difficulty in the 
cold season of 1872-7S. Three detachments of police marched 
through the country and easily overbore all resistance ; 
responsible headmen were appointed^ the heads taken in recent 
raids were surrendered^ and peaceful administration wae estab- 
lished throughout the district. 

At the earliest time of which we have any knowledge the The 
hills lying to the south of the Surma valley were inhabited }^^ 
by various tribes known to the Bengalis by the generio 
name of Kuki. During the early years of the last oentuiy 
these were gradually driven northwards into the plains of 
Cachar by the Lushais^ who made their appearance on this 
frontier about the year 1840. The Lushais committed their 
first raid in 1849^ and the punitive expedition which followed 
was so successful that they gave no further trouble until 
1868^ when a series of outrages led to an i^rtive expedition, 
which in its turn was followed by further raids. In 1871-72 
two columns marched through the hills and met with entire 
success. From that time forward no further breaches of the 
peace occurred on the Assam frontier. In 1889, howevari a 
raid was made on the Chittagong border and a number of 
captives were taken. Their release being demanded and 
refused, troops again entered the country. The captives were 
rescued and the chiefs who were responsible for the outrage 
were arrested. It was now decided to put down raids onoe 
for all by establishing military outposts at Aijal and 
Changsil, in the northern portion of the hills, and afc 
Lungleh, in the southern. Political officers were posted to 
Aijal and Lungleh, and the Lushais appeared to have accepted 
the situation when, without any warning, those near Aijal 
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ro66 in a body and murdered Captain Browne, the 
Officer, who was marching, practically unattended, from that 
place to Changsil. In less than two months, the outbreak 
had been suppreBsed and the ringleaders arrested and deported. 
Early in 1892 there was an insurrection of the Eastern 
Lushais^ but it was quelled without much trouble. From this 
time no further opposition was offered, and the people hare 
now settled down quietiy as peaceable and law-abiding 
British subjects. 

The southern portion of the hills was at first 



by the Bengal GK)yemment and the northern by the Chief 
Commissioner of Assam^ but, on the 1st April 1808, the two 
tracts were amalgamated and placed under the Awam 
Administration. The whole area is now in charge of a single 
officer, who is styled the Superintendent of the Lushai hiUs. 
The internal management of the villages is left to the chiefs 
subject to the general control of the Superintendent and his 
assistants, in whom the administration of civil and criminal 
justice is vested. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

RELATIONS WITH FRONTIER TRIBES. 

This work would be incomplete if it did not contain 
some acooont of the relations of the British Government 
with the varions hill tribes along the frontierj other than 
those already mentioned. To deal with this subject at all 
folly would take up far more space than could be spared. 
Moreoyeri a complete account down to the year 1883 has 
already been compiled.''^ In the present ohapterj thereforei 
the narrative will be confined to a brief notice of the more 
noteworthy episodes in the history of this frontier. 

The only event of importance in our relations with BholiaiL 
the Bhutias is the war of 1864—66 which hag been 
alluded to in the last chapter. The quarrel ftrose on the 
Bengal section of the Bhutan frontier, but, when war was 
declared, operations were undertaken on the Assam side alscw 
Four columns advanced into the lower hills, ff%»., two from 
Jalpaiguri in Bengal, one from Oo&lpftra, which ooeupiai 
Bissengiri, and one from (}auh&ti, which took possesnoo 
of Diwftngiri At first no serious resistance was encountered ; 
and orders had actually been issued permanently to 
annex the Duars that still remained in the hands cf the 
Bhutias, and to break up the field force when, suddenly, almost 
simultaneous attacks were made on the different posts. These 
were repulsed with ease, except at Diwftngiri, where the 
defenders suffered some loss, and were cut off from their 
water-supply and from communication with the plains. The 
garrison of this post had been reduced to six companies with 
two g^uns and some sappers. Colonel Campbell, who was in 

* Eutorf <f ik$ Btiaiiont Sir Alexander Hadcenxi^ vrlatdl 

of Government with the Sill in Calcutta in 1884 by the GoTtra* 

Trihee of tke North-EaeUm Bent of India Fkesi. 
Frontier </ Bengal, hj the kte 
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command, considered that this force was not strong enoogh 
to dislodge its assailants, and determined to retreat. He 
evacuated Diwangiri at night, but the main colnmn lost its 
way in the darkness, and a panic set in, in which the guns 
and many of the wounded were abandoned and all the bsg« 
gap^c was lost. Reinforcements were hastily sent up from 
India and, in less than two months, Diw&ngiri was retaken, 
with very few casualties on our side, but with excessive and 
needless slaughter of the Bhutias who were found within 
the post. This practically concluded the war, and since 
that time the Bhutias have given no serious trouble. 
Occasional acts of violence have been committed, bnt tbej 
have been the work of individuals, and reparation has, when 
insisted on, been made by the higher authorities. 
Akas. The Akas, or Hrusso as they call themselves, are divided 

into two sections, which are known to the Assamese as the 
Hazari Khowas, or taxers of [a thousand hearths, and the 
Kop&schors, or cotton thieves. The commutation of their 
exactions for a fixed, money payment has already been 
described. For many years the Kop&schor chief, Tangi or 
Tagi Bai% committed numerous robberies and murders in 
the plains. In 181^9 he was captured and imprisoned 
in the Oauhati jail. He was released in 18S2, when he im- 
mediately resumed his attacks; and three years later he 
massacred the inhabitants of the British village and police out- 
post of Balipara. He continued his depredations till 1842 
when he submitted, accepted a small pension, and ag^reed to 
take up his residence in the plains. The demarcation of 
the boundary in 1874-75 caused some discontent amongst the 
Akas^ but it was not until 1883 that they again gave any real 
trouble. In that year the Kopaschor chiefsi Medhi and 
Chandi, carried off and detained several native officials. A 
punitive expedition occupied Medhi's village, and recovered the 
captives and some loot, which had also been taken, but it 
did not wait there long enough to force the chiefs to submit. 
A blockade of the frontier followed, but it was not until 1888 
that the chiefs came in and tendered their submission. 
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The Daflas, who occupy the hilbi to the east of the Akae, "D^Mmm. 
speak a diakct cloeely allied to that of the Abora and 
Mine. They committed frequent raids prior to ISSS, when 
the foia question was finally settled, but since then they 
have only twice broken the peace — in 1870 and 1872.* On 
both occasions their object was the pursuit of tribal quarrels^ 
and not the plundering of alien inhabitants of the plains. 
As a punishment for the above raids a blockade was established. 
This proved ineffectual, and a military force was sent into the 
hills. The Daflas offered no active opposition, and^ in the 
end, surrendered their captives. 

. The Apa Tanangs or Ankae are an offshoot of the Daflas. Apa 
They occupy the valley of the Kali river, at the back of the ™*^"i** 
range of hills which forms the northern boundary of the 
North Lakhimpur sub-division. ' They were unknown to us 
until comparatively recent times. In 1896 they committed m 
raid in British territory, killing two men and carrying off 
three captives. A punitive expedition made its way unopposed 
to their principal village and rescued the captives. 

The Miris are found, both in the plains, where they are mrk 
peaceable British subjects, and also in the hills to the norths 
where also they are quiet and inoffensive. They act as a 
channel of communication with the Abors, and tnaax this 
circumstance comes the name by which they are known in 
Assam, which means a '' go-between.'^ They have nenrar 
given any trouble. 

The Abors, though speaking the same langnagei differ AtaSL 
greatly from the Miris in character. They are the most mtii- 
less savages on the whole of the northern frontier^ and the 



* Their raiding propeDtitiet 
were bj no means new* and in the 
days of AnraDgzeb» llnhammad 
Kaaim wrote: "The Daflaa are 
entirely independent of the Aiaam 
Raja and plunder the country oon- 
tiguooa to their mountains when- 
eyer they find an opportanlty." We 
haye ahready^ seen ,how fre<pently 
they came intocollition with the 



Ahom troops. Ility appear to bars 
meddled coBaldeiaUy in the istenil 
affaifs of the AhmooM dmfag 
GMirimth's reign« and inthenar- 
xaiif a of OapMn Wakh's sspsdi* 
tion, we read that at Kaliibar 
Liantenant Maemsor waa iatfo- 
dneed to the ** pnndpal man of the 
Dailai, who had elested tha Bv 
Qohiin as their chiaL'* 
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absence of population on the north bank of the Brahniapntrai 
from opposite Dibrugarh to Sadiya^ is dae chiefly to diead 
of their raids. Their designation in Afsamese means 
** independent " as contrasted with bori, meaning aubjeot. 
They seem to have remained on friendly terms with onr offioefa 
until 18iS^ when Captain Vetch led a small foroe into the 
hills to rescue some kidnapped Each&ri gold washersi and 
burnt a village as a punishment for a night attaok on hii 
oamp. Several other raids followed, but the first ierions 
outrage did not occur until 1858, when they destroyed a gold 
washers' village only six miles distant from Dibrogarh town. 
A punitive expedition which was sent against them wns 
compelled to retreat, and a second one met with vecy scant 
success. The Abors, thus emboldened, took up a poaiti<»i 
threatening the plains. A third and stronger foroe entered the 
hills in 1859, and ejected them, and burnt a number of their 
villages. One section of the Abors then submitted, hot i»-nothftr 
section was again on the war path in the following yeai^ 
This led to the construction of a road along the frontier and 
the establishment of a line of outposts. The ofEendero, on see- 
ing these preparations, submitted. During the next few yean 
agreements were concluded with the differeut Abor oommnni- 
ties, by which they were given an allowance of iron hoes, salt^ 
rum, opium and tobacco so long as they remained on their 
good behaviour. There were no further outrages until 1889^ 
when four Miris were decoyed across the frontier and murdered. 
For this a fine of twenty bison was imposed, and the frontier 
was blockaded pending payment, which was made in less 
than a year. The last disturbance was in 1893 when the 
Abors of all sections became hostile and attacked several 
parties of police. An expedition occupied the principal Bor 
Abor villages, after overcoming a good deal of resistance and 
was followed by a blockade which lasted until 1900, when a 
general submission was made. 
Mlshxnif. The Mishmis inhabit the country between the Dibong and 

the Bralimakund. There are four main tribes, Chnlikitiy 
Digani, Miju and Bcbejia. In 1864, a French mttsionary 
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fetched the ocmfinai of Tibet by way of the Hija oonntryj* 
bat in the f oOowiiig jmr, when repeating the vieiti he was 
moidered. The crime was panished by a brilliant feat of anna, 
lieatenant Eden led a small body of twoity sepoys and forty 
Kh&mti volonteeni with a few hill porters tar into the hiOs, 
andj after forced marches for eight days in saooession, sur- 
prised and captured the offending chief and his village; In 
spite of this, the years that followed witnessed frequent raids. 
In 1866 the expedient was tried of creating a militia by sup* 
jdying arms to the local Khimtis and giving a monthly pay* 
ment of one rupee to all members of this tribe who woidd 
settle along this section of the frontier. This proved suooesi- 
ful^ and very little trouble hag since been given by the 
Mishmis. Two small raids were reported in 1878. Tbe col« 
prits were pursued, but escaped, and no further action was 
taken. In 1890 the Bebejii Mishmifl murdered three Khimtis 
and carried olt several children. A force was despatched 
against them which, in the face of great natural diffloulties^ 
reached the guilty viUages, burnt them, and recovesed the 
captives. One of the raiders was subsequenlfy given npi and 
was tried and executed at Sadiya. 

Our relations with the Khimtis have been dealt with ai Khiaitk. 
sufficioit length in the last chapter, and it will suflloa to 
add that, while those round Sadiya pay revenna and an 
subject in all respects to the jurisdiction of the local officers^ 
those living on the Tengapini merely aeiknowledgo allegiaiioa 
to the British Government, and are exempt from taxation and 
from interference with their internal affairs. The number oC 

Kaltss» wbo tre diiertbsd as liaviac 
aktoiuad a Uffk digrwof adfMiiS- 
meat and cifuunlioo.'' Aaoording 
to the aaina writar» their poiiarfMr 
eioeedadtbal of tha Ahan^ 
thara waa fdrmarlj aoau 
botwaan tha tvo Btatea. 

In 1886 Mr. f . J. KaaOam, 
O.L&» and Captain 1. H» Molaa- 
worth alia uaaat ra tad to Uiat 
through tha HQi eonatiy. 



• Thii Tittt dispoaed of the old 
ld«a that a Hladn raaa la to be 
found aomewhare in this direotion. 
this theory is expounded in tha 
following paaiaga in Nanffilla'a 
paper in the AsuUie B9Mm f k u 
for 1838:— ^' The oountrj to 
the eastward of Bhot («e. Tibet) 
and North af Sadiya, extending 
on the plain bejoon tha moon- 
tains, is said to be noateaaed by a 
powerfalnatiosy oaUed JCoUtaa or 
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Khamtis in Sadiya is dwindling; and at the time of the last 
cenHos only 1^976 were enomerated there against an estimate 
of 8,930 in 1839. 
Singpliot. The Singphos, who live, intermixed with the Kh&mtis^in 
the country watered by the Buri Dihing, the Noi Dihing and 
the Tengapani, which formerly belonged to the Ahoms^ are 
merely an outlying section of their tribe. Their real home is in 
the hilly coontry between the Chindwin river and the Patkai, 
where they are called as K&khyens. The name by which they 
are known on the Assam frontier is simply the tribal word for 
man. They made their appearance on the outskirts of 
Assam during the Mo&mari& rebellions. Their attacks on the 
Assamese and the subsequent release of their slaves by 
Captain Ncufville have already been described. 

This measure stnick a severe blow at their prosperity, and 
the feelings of resentment which it kindled led to a series 
of risings. The last took place in 1348, and was shared in, 
not only by all the Singphos on the Assam border and 
by others from the direction of Burma, but also by a 
certain number of Shans and Burmese. It was believed to 
have been fomented by the Tip&m Baja^ a scion of the 
Ahom royal family, whose sister had married the king of 
Burma, and who had been appointed by that monarch to be 
Oovemor of Hukong with, it was said, instructions to take 
advantage of any opportunity that might arise for invading 
Assam. No time was lost in marching troops against them. 
The war dragg^ on for months, but it ended in the capture 
of the chiefs who had instigated the rebellion, and in the 
complete submission of the Singphos. Since then they have 
shown no disposition to give trouble. Their pacific attitude 
in recent times is attributed by some to their now universal 
habit of eating excessive quantities of opium, which, it is 
said, has sapped their energy and robbed them of their old 
warlike proclivities. 
EMtern The Nagas of the Naga Hills district have already been 

^ * noticed at sufficient length, but certain tribes sharing this 
designation are found further east^ far beyond its 
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boundary. From tho Dikha to tho Tirap> an affluent of the 
Buri Dihingj the Nfiga tribes along the frontier are distin* 
guished by the names of the passes through which they de- 
scend to the plains^ such as Namsangiaj Jobok&j Tablungia^ 
Assiringi&j etc. They carry on a considerable trade in cotton 
and other hill produce^ which they exchange for salt and 
rice; and they are easily kept in order by preventing them 
from visiting the plains^ when guilty of misconduoti until 
reparation has been made. They quarrel amongst them^ 
selvesj but it has never been our policy to meddle with their 
domestic feuds. Behind them are otlier tribes of whom we 
have little knowledge, except that some of them oome down 
in the winter months to work on the tea gardens. Further 
eastj as far as the Patkaij there are various Nftga trtbes who 
are in complete subjection to the SingphoSi and who seem to 
be quite harmless and inofEensive. 
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CHAPTER XVll. 

IMPORTANT EVENTS OF RECBNT TIMES. 
TIm Thb great Sepoy Mutiny of 1867 left AjBsam almost 

(ai^Surmm ^"^^^^'^®^' The situation was at times by no means free 
Talley. from danger ; and the comparative immunity which this part 
of India enjoyed was due very largely to the watchfulness 
and resource displayed by the civil and military officers on 
the spot. Shortly before the first outbreak Mr. AHen, of 
the Board of Revenue, had been deputed to visit the Khasi 
and Jaintia hills ; and the Lieutenant-Grovemor, Sir Frederick 
Halliday, took advantage of his presence at Chenapunjij 
then the capital of that district^ to place him temporarily 
in charge of the Eastern Frontier, including Sylhet and 
Cachar. Exaggerated stories of the fall of the British 
power caused some excitement amongst the Khasi chiefs^ 
and the ex-Raja of Jaintia began to intrigue with some 
of them with a view to the recovery of his lost possessicHis. 
Mr. Allen thought that to cause his arrest would invest the 
matter with undue importance; he therefore contented 
himself with ordering him to reside in Sylhet town^ where he 
would be under the eye of the British authorities. In 
November 1857^ the three companies of the S4th Native 
Infantry stationed at Chittagong mutinied and^ after burning 
their lines, breaking open the jail and plundering the treasury, 
marched in the direction of ComiUa ; they then turned off 
into the jungles of Hill Tippera, whence they subsequently 
emerged in the south-east of the Sylhet district. Their 
intention was to push on, through the south of Cachar, into 
Manipur. As soon as Mr. Allen heard of their movements 
he determined to intercept them. Under his orders Major 
Byng, the Commandant of the Sylhet Light In&ntry 
(now the 8th Gurkha Rifles), set out with about 160 men 
and reached Pertabgarh; some eighty miles distant, in the 
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short space of thirty-six hours. Them^ hearing that the 
rebels were expected shortly to pass through Latn^ twenty- 
eight miles away^ he nmde a night march and arriyed thcve 
early next morning. The rebels, numbering about two 
hundred^ came up soon afterwards. They tried by taunts and 
solicitations to pervert the Hindustanis, who formed half the 
detachment, but the only answer they received was a 
steady fire, which put them to flight with a loss of twenty^ 
six killed. Major Byng was also killed. His successor in the 
command did not think it advisable to follow them into 
the jungle, but a few days later, after entering the Gaohar 
district, they were attacked by another detadbnent of the 
Sylhet Light Infantry under Lieutenant Boss, and were again 
put to flight. They still headed for Manipur^ and were 
joined by some Manipuri princes, pretenden to the Bij^ 
with a few followers. They were repeatedly attacked, boiii 
by the reg^ular troops and by Kuki scouts, irilio received a 
reward for each mutineer whom they kiHed ; and at lasl^ 
of the whole number that left Chittagongj only three or 
four escaped death or capture. 

When the news first reached Calcutta of the anival 
of the mutineers in Sylhet, stvend oompanieB of a Britiah 
regiment were sent thither, but they retumed to Daooa m 
soon as it was found that the local regiment was thorovi^ilj . 
loyaL The services of the latter and of Mr. AUen wmi 
repeatedly acknowledged by the Lieutenant-Oovemor* 

There was a large number of Hindustani sepoifi in (|) Bnh* 
the 1st Assam Light Lifantry, then stationed at Dibragad^ as ^^S^ljj'^ 
well as in a local artillery corps. There was also a consider- ^^^"^^ 
able, though smaller, number of these upconntry mm in tlis 
2nd Assam Light Infantry which was quartered at Gaahtti. 
In September 1857 iin uneasy feeling b^;an to display itoslf 
among the men of the Dibrugarh regiment, owing to ktts t s 
received by some of the Hindustani sepoys from Hhihiliid| 
where many of them had been recruited ; and some of them 
were found to have entered into a conspiracy with tbe Siang 
Baja, a scion of ihe Ahom royal family who resided at 

wt 
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JorliAt. Colonel Hannay^ the Commandant, at onoe deprived 
the Hindustani members of the reg^ent of the opportunity 
for communication with each other, and for combination^ 
by sending them to the small outlying outposts, while he 
concentrated in Dibrugarh the loyal Gurkhas and the 
hillmen attached to the corps. The S&ring Baja was a 
mere boy, and a complete tool in the hands of his Dewan, 
Maniram Dutt, who was at this time in Calcutta. The Baja 
was placed under arrest and, on his house being searched, 
treasonable letters were discovered from Maniram. The latter 
was arrested in Calcutta, and, after being detained there 
for some weeks, he was sent up to Assam, where he was 
tried, convicted and executed. Four other ringleaders in the 
plot were placed on their trial, of whom one was hanged and 
three were sentenced to long terms of transportation. When 
tidings of the conspiracy reached Calcutta, three companies 
of the naval brigade, each numbering a hundred men, were 
sent in succession to Gauhati« These prompt measures pre* 
vented further trouble. The thanks of Government were 
conveyed to all concerned, including Colonel Jenkins, the 
Commissioner, Captains Bivar and Holroyd, the Principal 
Assistants of Dibrugarh and Sibsagar, and Colonel Hannay, 
the Commandant of the 1st Assam Light Infantiy. 
'he Jidn- Mr. Allen, the Member of the Board of Revenue, whose 
A rebel- yjg^^ ^ ^e Kh&si and Jaintia hiUs has already been alluded to, 

one of , 

860—68. came to the conclusion that the Syntengs should be required to 
contribute something to the general revenues in acknowledge- 
ment of the supremacy of the Government. He was of opinion 
that a light and judicious taxation would conduce to the pre- 
servation of tranquillity and g^ood order in the Jaintia hilla, 
and referred, as an example, to the Hos of Singbhum who, it 
was asserted, by virtue of a moderate taxation, had become 
less turbulent and aggressive, and more thrifty, diligent and 
submissive to the authorities. His advice was followed, and 
in 1860 a house-tax was imposed. A few months later the 
hillmen broke out in open rebellion, but a large force of troops 
was at hand, and before the revolt could make any head, it 
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was stamped ont^ and the yiDagers were awed into apparent 
submission. Measures were then taken for the improve- 
ment of the administration. The powers of the dolaii were 
increased, but they were made liable to diBmiBBal for miscon- 
ductj and were required to report all criminal ofEences to the 
police. 

Unfortunately, at this juncture, it was decided that the 
Jaintia hills were to be treated in the same way as other 
parts of British India in respect of the levy of the new 
income-tax, and 810 persons, including aD the leaders of the 
people, were assessed with an aggregate tax of Be. 1|259. It 
was paid the first year without overt opposition, bat the 
discontent which it engendered, following closely on the 
imposition of the house^tax, coupled with rumours of further 
imposts and the offensive conduct of the police, led to a fresh 
outbreak in January 1862. The police station at Jowai 
was burnt to the ground ; the garrison of sepoys was besiegedy 
and all show of British authority was swept away. In 
order to quell the revolt, two regiments of Sikhs and an 
elephant battery were moved into the hQls, but the SyntengSi 
though armed only with bows and arrows, fought bravely for 
their independence. Their chief defence, like that of most 
tribes on this frontier, consisted in a series of stockades, one 
behind the other; and the paths leading to their villagai 
were thickly planted with fdnjiif or little bamboo tpkm, 
stuck into the ground like caltrops. 

The operations were tedious and harassing. At the end 
of four months the rebellion seemed to have been put down^ 
but it soon broke out again with greater fury than before; 
and it was not until November 1868, when eveoty gkn and 
jungle had been searched out by our troops and polioe, thai 
the last of the insurgent leaders surrendered and the paoifl- 
cation of the hills was completed. It was decided that tlie 
house-tax should be retained, but in other respects everything 
possible was done to make the Syntengs contented witli 
British rule. Roads were constructed ; schools were opened ; 
the interference of the regular police was rednoed to a 
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minimiim; the peopk were given the right to elect their 
doloii, «nd to iorm paneldyati for the trial of ciyil and crimhial 
oases ; and lastly, the European officer stationed at Jowai 
was required to qualify in the Khftsi language and to visit 
every village in his jurisdiction at least once a year. 
Prohibi- The inhabitants of the Brahmaputra valley were for- 

ttoo of merly addicted to the use of opium to a degree unknown 
OTltiTa- anywhere else in India. The poppy was grown by the 
^M»L people themselves. When the heads had reached the proper 
siie, diagonal incisions were made and the juice was collected 
on strips of cloth, about two inches broad, which, when fully 
saturated and dried, were rolled up in little bundles and 
kept till required for use. It is not known when the drug 
was first introduced into Assam. In a report written for 
Mill by the fx-Dewan of Raja Purandar Singh, it is said 
that it was first cultivated in the reign of Baja Lakshmi 
Singh, but that the area sown with it was strictly limited 
until the Burmese overthrew the old Ahom institutions. 
We know, however, that it was already in fairly oommon 
use in 1798, when Captain Welsh found the Baja, Cburin&th, 
so completely abandoned to the opium habit that he was often 
quite incapacitated for the transaction of public business. 
A few years later David Scott remarked on the enormous 
quantity of opium consumed by the inhabitants. The wide- 
spread and immoderate consumption of the drug was noticed 
by Robinson and other writers, including Mill, who, in 1868, 
said that " three* fourths of the population are opium-eaters, 
and men, women and children alike use the drug.'^ Mill 
held that its excessive use was the greatest barrier to improve- 
ment which it was within the power of Qovemment to 
remove, and he quoted with approval the opinion of a late 
Judicial Commissioner of Assam '^ that something should be 
done to check the immoderate use of the drug, and to rescue 
at least the rising generation from indulgence in a luxury 
which destroys the constitution, enfeebles the mind and 
paralyzes industry.'^ 

Although convinced of its injurious effects, when taken in 
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excesii Mill wm by no means disposed to prevent the pidople 
from having any opium at aD. '' Its nse,^^ he said^ '^haSi with 
manjj almoet become a neceBsary of lif e^ and in a damp 
climate like Assam^ it is perhaps beneficial if taken with 
moderation.'^ He recommended that, while home culti- 
vation should be prohibited^ opium should be issued to all 
the treasoijk* in ABsam, f or 8ale to petBons who might w^ 
it, at a price which^ though not prohibitive^ should be suffi* 
ciently high to act as a deterrent on its excessive consumption.* 
This plan was adopted^ and it has met with marked success. 
During the forty years for which the system has been in 
vogue the price of the drug has gradually been laased until 
it is now more than double the amount originally fixed ; its 
consumption has steadily declined^ and there are now com- 
paratively few men who take it to marked excess, while it is 
seldom, if ever, consumed by women or children. 

In 1858 the officers appointed to carry on the adminis- BktM eC 
tration of the Brahmaputra valley were the Cogmmissioiieri n^^^^ 
who was assisted by a Deputy Commissioner, both stationed p«to 
at Gauhati, a Principal (or Senior) Assistant in charge ol ^*D^* 
each of the six districts, three junior assistants, and eight 
sub-assistants. There was also a separate dvil judicial 
establishment consisting of a principal sadr amin, sixsadr 
amins and seventeen munsi&. Four of the sub-asaistanti 
were stationed at the outlying sub-divisions of Bftrpebi» 
Tezpur, North Lakhimpur and Gk)lagh&t The pay of the 
Commissioner was Rs. 2,000 per mensem ; four of ' the 
Principal Assistants drew Bs. 1|000, and two, Bs. 750 ; the 
junior assistants got Bs. 500 and the sub-assistants Bs. 860. 
The maximum remuneration of the sadr amina and 
munsiCs appears to have been Bs. 800 and Bs. 100 a mouthy 
respectively. 

« 

* The neoesitty for tome ioflh vsntivs msasiires thai m^hl bs 

action had long been recoffniiad; taken in British tsnrilofjy ** ftlMtaHr 

and in the treaty made with Foraa- notorious thai the qiaolitj m. 

dar Singh, when he wae installed as opium prodnoed in Asnm Is the 

Baja ot Upper Ainm, it was stLpu* eaosa ol many misariis to tbo 

lated that he ehonld adopt all pts- inbabilaats.'* 
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The Principal Assistants and two of the three janior 
assistants were military officers. These officers were for manj 
years recruited from the stafE of the Assam r^^iments, 
to whom a pledge was given that they should hare a 
preferential claim to the post of junior assistant, if duly 
qualified by character and knowledge of the local languages. 
In 1801 the designations of the officers serving under the 
Commissioner were changed; the Deputy Commissioner, 
whose powers were those of a District and Sessions Judge, 
was thenceforth known as the Judicial Conumssioner ; the 
Principal Assistants became Deputy Commissioners; the 
junior assistants, assistant commissioners*; and the sub* 
assistants, extra assistant commissioners. The separate 
establishment of sadr amins and munsifs was abolished 
in 1872, when some of these officers were made extra 
assistant commissioners, and the officers of the ordinary 
district stafE were invested with civil powers; the Deputy 
Commissioners became Sub-Judges and the assistant and 
extra assistant commissioners were invested with the powers 
of a munsif . At first several of the sub-divisional officers 
exercised the powers of Sub-Judge, but after a short time 
they were placed on the same footing as other assistant 
and extra assistant commissioners. 
Lang^Tiage For more than ten years after the annexation, Assam- 
^orU ^^ ^^ ^^^ language of the Courts in the Brahma- 
putra valley proper, but it was then superseded by Bengali^ 
which also became the medium of instruction in the schools. 
The natives protested loudly and often, but for a long time 
without any result. It was not until Sir George Campbell 
became Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal that Assamese 
was restored to the position which it ought never to have 
lost. This is not the place to review the old argument 
as to whether Assamese is a distinct language or merely 
a dialect of Bengali. It may be pointed out, however, that 
the possession or otherwise of a separate literature is 

* Amongit the natives the As- or were, until reoenUv, often known 
nitant CommiBsioners , are still, as ** Janior Sihibs.' 
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generaDy regarded as one of fbe beet tests toapply^ and thaty 
if this be taken as the criterion^ Assamese is certunly entitled 
to rank as a separate language. Assamese is believed to have 
attained its present state of development independently of^ 
and earlier than^ Bengali ; and it is the speech of a distinct 
nationality which has always strenuously resisted the efforts 
which have been made to foist Bengali on it. 

In 1860 the general Codes of Civil and Criminal Prooe- Bitauim 
dure were extended to the Brahmaputra vaUey^ and in 186£ j^J^^I^^'^ 
the Indian Penal Code came into ioice propria vigare. These 
enactments superseded the special Assam Code^ which had 
been drafted in 1837 and revised ten years later^ but there 
was still great uncertainty as to the operation of the other 
laws in force in Bengal These lawSj as a rule, contained no 
local extent clause, and the general opinion of Assam oflSoen 
seems to have been that they were not actually in force, and 
needed only to be f oUowed in the spirit ^ as far as applicable.^' 
A very similar state of afbdrs prevailed in Cachar^ but not 
in Sylhet, which at this time was regarded as an integral 
part of Bengal and^ as such^ was subject to all its laws and 
regulations. 

Since about 1870 all legislative eoactmeintB have been 
provided with a clause showing preoisdy how and where 
they are to operate. The difficulty in respect of the eazlier 
enactment which did not contain these particulan was met 
in 1874 by the passing of two Acts — The Scheduled Distrioli 
Act, XIV of 1874, and the Laws Local Extent Ad^ XY 
of 1874. The latter enactment was designed to specify the 
laws which were in force in India generally, except in cer- 
tain backward tracts, which were described as '^ sehednlad 
districts.'' The Scheduled Districts Act gave power to Oov- 
emment to declare by notification in the GhuBette what 
laws were in force in such districts, and to extend to them 
any enactments in force elsewhere which it might seem deiir" 
able to bring into operation. The whole of Assam, including 
Sylhet, was classed as a '^ scheduled district '' and all doubts 
as to what laws are, and what laws are not^ in loroe, have 
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now been removed by a series o£ notifications under the 
Scheduled Districts Act. The effect of these notifications 
has been to place the plains of Assam in much the same legal 
position as other parts of India. 
Kxclatioo rpii^ inhabitants of the hilly tracts, howeveri were not yei 
traeU suited for the elaborate legal rules laid down in the procedure 
from the codes and in several other enactments of the same class, and 
^^ they had to be governed in a simpler and more personal 
manner than those of the more civilized and longer-settled 
districts. It wasy therefore, provided by the Frontier Tracts 
Regulation, II of 1880, that the operation of unsuitable laws 
might be barred in all the hill districts, in the North Caohar 
sub-diviBion, the Mikir hills tract in Nowgong and the 
Dibrugarh frontier tract in Lakhimpur. By orders issued 
under this Regulation the tracts in questicm have been 
excluded from the operation of the miactments relating to 
criminal procedure,* stamps, court-fees, registration and 
transfer of property ; and a simpler system of administer- 
ing justice in civil and criminal mattffls has been prescribed 
by rules framed under the Scheduled Districts Act. In these 
tracts the Head of the Local Administration is the chief 
appellate authority in civil and criminal cases, and the 
High Court possesses no jurisdiction except in criminal 
cases against European British subjects ; the Deputy 
Commissioner exercises the combined powers of Judge and 
District Magistrate, and the Assistant and Extra Assistant 
Commissioners the powers of magistrates and munsifs ; petty 
cases, both civil and criminal, are dealt with by village 
tribunals, presided over by headmen chosen by the people 
themselves, whose procedure is free from all legal techni- 
calities. 

The Eastern Duars in Go&lpftra are also administered, in 
civil matters, in accordance with rules under the Scheduled 
Districts Act, in lieu of the Civil Procedure Code which is 
not in force there. 

* The Ci'tU Procedare Code never was in forte io the kill districts. 
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The oniertriotod intercoarse wluch f (nrmerly eru^ Inntr 

British subjects in Assam and the wild tribes living across the ^^^^ 
frontier freqaenily led to quarrels and^ sometimeSi to serious dis- 
torbances. This was especially the casein connection with the 
traffic in rubber brought down by the hillmen^ for which there 
was great competition. The opening out of tea gardens 
beyond the border-line also at times involyed the Goyem- 
ment in troublesome disputes with the frontier tribes in their 
vicinity. 

In order to prevent the recurrence of these difficulties, 
power was given to the local authorities by the Inner Line 
Regulation of 1873 to prohibit British subjects generallyy or 
those of specified classes, from going beyond a certain line, 
laid down for the purpose, without a pass or licensei issued by 
the Deputy Commissioner and containing such conditions as 
might seem necessary. As it was not always convenient to 
define the actual boundary of the British possessions, this 
line does not necessarily indicate the territorial firontieri but 
only the limits of the administered area ; it is known as the 
'' Inner Line ^^ and, being prescribed merely lor the above 
purpose, it does not in any way decide the sovereigniy of the 
territory beyond. Such a line has been laid down along the 
northern, eastern and south-eastern borders of the Brahma- 
putra valley. There was also formerly an Inner Line on 
the Lushai marches, but it has been allowed to full into 
desuetude since our occupation of the Lushai hills. Planters 
are not allowed to acquire land beyond the Inner Line^ 
either from Government or from any local chief or tribe* 

The Inner Line Regulation was the first law pro- jimamm 
mulgated in Assam under the autboriiy conferfed by the of tea 
Statute SS Vict., Chapter 8, which gives to the ei e c u tife i^ff*^ 
government of India a power of summary legislation for 
backward tracts. Such laws are called Begulatians to dn- 
tinguish them from the Acts, or laws passed after discussion 
in the Legislative Council. 

The inconvenience of governing Assam as an appanage of ft^I'S' 
the unwieldy province of Bengal had long been leoogniaed. uig cuef 
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Commit- It WM remote «nd difScolt of acocBs, and few Lieateoant- 
"P?^ Goveroon erer visited it. The local conditions were alto- 
gether different from those which prevailed in Boigal, 
and were qoite unknown to the officers responsible for the 
government of that province, who had not the time, even 
if they had the indinationi to make themselves acquainted 
with them. But the patronage was valuable, and proposals 
for its severance were always vigorously opposed until Sir 
George Campbell became the Lieutenant-Governor. That 
strenuous officer, though he took a greater personal interest in 
this out-of-the-way tract than any of his predecessors had 
done, speedily became convinced of the impossibility of 
carrying on the administration of Bengal on the system 
which then prevailed. He was strongly of opinion that the 
position of the Bengal Government should either be raised, by 
amalgamating the Board of Revenue with it, or lowered, 
by lopping off some of its more remote territories. The 
Government of India preferred the latter alternative, to 
which Sir George Campbell assented ; and, on the 6th February 
1%7^, the districts which now form the province of Assam, 
with the exception of Sylhet and of tracts subsequently 
acquired, were separated from the Government of Bengal and 
formed into a Chief Commissionership. On the 12th Sep- 
tember of the same year Sylhet was incorporated in the new 
province. 

Lieutenant-Colonel R. H. Eeatinge, V.C, C.S.L, was 
appointed the first Chief Commissioner. By Acts VIH 
and XII of 1874 the legal powers which were previously 
vested in the Lieutenant-Governor or the Board of Revenue, 
Bengal, were transferred to the Governor General in Council^ 
who was at the same time authorized to delegate all or any of 
them to the Chief Commissioner. The powers so dd^ated, 
combined with those conferred by the General Clauses 
Act, which vests in the Chief Commissioner the powers 
of a Local Government in respect of Acts of the Imperial 
Council passed since the year 1874, practically placed the 
Chief Commissioner in the position of a Local Government in 
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respect of aU l^pbdaiiye enaotmantB in force m province.* 
By Besolntions of the Goyemment of India dated the ISth 
May and 18th December 1874^ the new Administration was 
provided with a separate staff of Deputy and Assistant 
Commissioners and other oflScers required to carry on the 
revenue and judicial business of the country. Since then 
the term Assam^ which had originally been applied to the 
tract of country ruled by the Ahomsi and was subsequently 
used with reference to the area under the control of the Com- 
missioner of Assam^ i.e., the six districts of the Brahmaputra 
vaUey^ has been given a wider signification^ and^is now used 
as the designation of the whole territory which was included 
in the Chief Commissionership^ including the Surma valley^ 
the hill districts and Manipur. The officers who have filled 
the post of Chief Commissioner are noted below :— 

Ool B. H. Keatiiige, V.O., J3X . 1874 to 1878. 

8ir B. 0. &7l«7, K.O.8.I. • . 1878 to 188L 



Sir 0. A Elliott^ E.O.&I. 
Sir W. E. Ward, K.0J9.L 
Sir D. Fitspatriek, E.C.8.I. 
8ir J. Wettland, K.Oikl. 
Mr. J. W. Qainton, 0.8.L 
Sir W. B. Ward, E.0^ J. 
Sir H. J. S. Cotton, B:.0J3.L 



• 1881 to 1886. 

. 1886 to 1887. O/MMiy. 
.1887*01888. 

• 1889. 

.1889tol89L 
. 1891 to 1896. 
.1896 to 1901. 



Hon'blo Mr. J. B. FuUer, 0J3.I., ai J. 1906. 

In addition to the above^ there were several short oflkiaft" 
ing appointments^ visf.. Sir William Waid in 1888, Brigadier- 
General CoUett, CJB., in 1891, Sir Charles LyaU, K.C.8X1 in 
1894, Mr. Fuller in 1900 and Mr. C. W. Bolton, OBX, in 
1908. 

The earlier British administrators of Assam nwiihided 
several men of great ability and energy ; and the preliminaij ^ 




•TheUwiin foree in Ammh SUtnto 86718., O^.l^as mlv^^ 

inelnde mioh Statutes of the Im- •rtprto 9iff^9% or havt otNi 

perial ParliAmonty old Beogd Bo- dselartd in fovot lador sMtion 6 oi 

goUtiont of the GoTomorof Fort thoSohodiilodDielrMiAottOrWife 

William, Aete of the Govomor beoi oilondid to tlio nrorlDiO 

General in Oooneily Aete of the vatdn seetioa 6 of the taid Aot or 

LiontenMit-Govemor of Bengal in wider sons power oi ■•^•pf Hra 

Gooneil and B^golatioiis mdar oontiiBod in tao eaastaMit ilsilf . 
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arrangements which they made for the government of the 
country were excellent. Bat as time went by, and the peofde 
settled down contentedly under Britiah role^ the adminutn- 
tion was allowed to run in a groove. The distrkt offioen, 
as we have seen^ were in almost all cases military offioos 
transferred from the local regiments to civil employ^ and, 
60 long as their orders were not openly floated and the 
revenue was collected with &ur punctuality, they left most 
things in the hands of their subordinates and troubled them- 
selves but little with the details of district work. 

Colonel Pollock, who went to Assam shortly before the 
formation of the Chief Commissioneiship, had a very poor 
opinion of the manner in which the province wbb governed 
at that time. According to him the Commissioner, constantly 
thwarted by the higher authorities, who resided nine hondred 
miles away and were quite ignorant of local conditions, ''soon 
became disgusted, and contented himself with drawing his 
salary/' while '' generally the officials in Assam knew very 
little of the country. The Commissioner confined himself 
to the river, went perhaps to Udalg^ri at the time of the fair, 
and visited Shillong, but knew nothing of the interior of 
the country. The Deputy Commissioners went year after 
year along certain routes, where everything was prepared for 
them ; but even they knew nothing of the interior of the 
country/'* 

The free and easy methods of former times are well 
illustrated by McCosh's account of the jails. The prisoners 
were all put in irons, but there was very little discipline, and 
they were given an allowance of three pice a day, wilh 
which they purchased their own provisions from traders in 
the jail bazar. " Many of the prisoners,'* he says, '' lead 
rather a happy life and consider themselves as Company's ser- 
vants. They take as much pains to bunush their irons as 
they would a bracelet, and would not choose to escape though 
they had an opportunity." On more than one occasion 

* Sport in British Bm ma, Jgsam, elcn Vol. II, psgei 61 and 78. 
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nndeiected bnrglariai were traced to oonviotB in the jtSl, who 
were let oat at night by the jailori and shared with him their 
ill-gotten gains. 

The formation of the Chief Commissionership led to a Impfo?*- 
marked improvement in the government of the province. ""^^ 
The Commission was strengthened by the addition of a nndsr the 
number of trained civilians from Bengal, and the proceedings ^f||^. 
of the local officers were more doeely and efficiently super* 



vised. Every branch of the administration was overhauled, 
and many necessary reforms were introduced. Special enact- 
ments were drafted to provide for local needs, and the 
uncertain maze of incomplete and conflicting executive instrocy 
tions was replaced by clear and precise rules, framed under 
these enactments and deriving therefrom the force of law* 

One of the first improvements brought about under the FoniP 
new regime was the introduction of the sub-divisional system ^^l^ 
into the Sylhet district, which had previously been adminis- lab-dfTi- 
tered entirely from the head-quarters station. It was oleaily "^^"^ 
impossible, in this way, to deal adequately with the require- 
ments of a tract containing a population of two milliaDS, and 
possessing a most difficult and complicated system of land 
tenures, and in which the communications were so bad that 
many parts were almost inaccessible at certain seasoni of the 
year. To remedy this state of affairs, four outlying sub- 
divisions were formed, rti ., Sunimganj, HaMganj, Manhi 
Bazar and Karimganj, and a separate officer at head-qoarten 
was told off to deal with the Jaintia paiganas. It is now 
possible for the people in all parts of the district to obtain 
justice, pay in their land revenue, and transact other businen 
with the officers of Government within a reasonable dirtanee 
of their own homes, and for the officers to obtain an adequAe 
knowledge of the local conditions prevailing in the areaa 
which they have to administer. 

For some years the Chief Commissioner had no Commie- tg^ 
sioner to assist him, but the steady increase of work rendered '^>4f* 
it more and more difficult for him to perform ettmently hk ^* 
duties as head of the administration and, at the same time, to 
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TiSkj exercise direct control over the prooeedings of the district 

jj^** officers. Accordingly, in 1880, he was relieved of these duties 

and Com- in the districts of the Brahmaputra valley by the Judicial 

"*"•"••'• Commissioner or, as he was now called, the Judge, of those 

districts, who was invested with the powers exercised by a 

Commissioner of a Division in Bengal. 

A ■«?** In the course of time, the constant elaboration of the 

Jadfle if system of administration, coupled with the increase of woik 

appointed, consequent on the g^wth of the tea gardens and of the 

immigrant population, made the two-fold duties of the 

Judge-Commissioner too heavy for one man to perform ; and 

in lOOS the appointment was split up and a separate officer 

was appointed as Judge. There being now a whole*time 

Judge, the Deputy Commissioners have been relieved of the 

special powers which they formerly exercised under sections 

SO and 34 of the Criminal Procedure Code. 

In the Surma valley there is a District and Sessicms 
Judge of Sylhet, who is also Sessions Judge of Cachar; 
the functions of District Judge in the latter district are 
exercised by the Deputy Commissioner, who is also em- 
powered under sections SO and 84 of the Code of Criminal 
Procedure. 
Forms- In the early days of British rule, the protection of the 

*^ Tia^ frontier was wholly in the hands of the military authorities ; 
police but, as greater precautions were taken to prevent raids, the 
battalions, outposts to be garrisoned became too numerous for the limited 
number of troops available, and some of them were entrusted 
to the district police. The latter force was divided into two 
parts, the one part being unarmed and performing duties of a 
purely civil nature, while the other was armed and was 
employed, partly in guarding jails and treasuries and in fur- 
nishing escorts, and partly in manning some of the frontier 
outposts. In 1879 there were four regiments in the province^ 
who held fourteen outposts, and about 2,200 armed police, 
distributed over ten districts and entrusted with the defence 
of thirty- five outposts. It was proposed by the Chief Com- 
missioner, Sir Steuart Bayley, to raise the strength of 
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the anned police to three thousand men and to entrust 
them with all frontier outpoet daty^ thereby relie?ing the 
military^ whose strength he thought might then be some- 
what reduced. The outcome of this proposal, as revised l^ 
his successor^ Sir Charles Elliott^ after consultation with the 
Commander-in-Chief, was that the armed police were entirelj 
separated from the civil. Instead of being scattered over ten 
districts, they were collected at four centres and formed into 
regfular '' Military Police'' battalions, drilled and disciplined 
on the regimental system, and commanded by junior officen of 
the Indian Army. An additional battalion was formed after 
the annexation of the Lushai hills. There are now Hve of 
these corps with head-quarters at Dibrugarh, Silchar, Koli]m% 
Tura, and Aijal. The total strength slightly exceeds fiiiee 
thousand. The men are mainly CKirkhas and Heches, and 
they are enlisted subject to the conditions of the Assam 
Military Police Begulation, 1890, which places them on a 
footing very similar to that of the native army. Their 
discipline is, as a rule, good ; and they have rendered exeeBent 
service, not only on outpoet duty, but also in Y9n<niM expedi« 
tions against the hill tribes, for which, as they travel lighter, 
they have often been employed in preference to regular 
troops. 

The early revenue history of the districts of the Brahma» 

putra valley, excluding Gh)lilpftra, has already been hriejv^jjjjj p 

described. In 1870 the assessment was raised to a tmiloRii MnlBa 

rate of one rupee per bigla for boiti, ten annas for fmfUt taA"^"^* 

eight annas for faringati. Between the yean 1888 and 1898 

a cadastral, or field to field, survey, on a scale of 16 inehss to 

the mile, was made of the whole area, exoepttraots mhen 

cultivation was sparse, which were afterwards dealt with hj 

non-professional agency. The assessment was then revised t 

each class of land was divided into three sulndasses (wifli 

reference to the demand for it, its produotiveiiesB and the 

facilities for bringing the produce to market) and new rater 

were imposed, ranging from Rs. 1-0-0 to Bs* 1-8-0 per Kgim 

for haiti^ from one rupee to twelve annas for fufit, and fraos 
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twelTe ftunas to nine annas iotfaringmti. The term of 
settlement was originally fixed at ten years. It has not jret 
been revised in any district, but the re-settlement of Kimmp 
and Sibsagar is now approaching completion. 

It is a moot point whether the Bijni estate in Gk)alp&ra 
ever came under the decennial settlement which was after- 
wards made permanent, or whether the annual payment made 
by its owner is not rather of the nature of tribute ; but for all 
practical purposes the whole of the Ooalp&ra district may be 
regarded as settled permanently, except the Eastern Dnirs, 
or the northern submontane tract taken from Bhutan after 
the war of 1864. Three of these Duars are the absolute 
property of Government ; the rates are lower, but in other 
respects they are managed in the same way as the districts of 
the Brahmaputra valley proper. The other two are settled 
with the proprietors of the Bijni and Sidli estates. 
Gscbir. When Cachar was annexed. Government stepped into 

the position of the Raja as absolute owner of the soil. The 
old rates of assessment were continued till 1889, when a five 
years' settlement was made. During this period a professional 
survey was efEected, and the next settlement was oonduded 
on its basis for a period of fifteen years ; all cultivated land 
was assessed at a uniform rate of Rs. 3 per lal (nearly five 
acres) ; waste land paid no rent for five years and only half 
rates for the next five. In 1859 a twenty years' settle- 
ment was effected. Then followed one for fifteen years and 
in 1900 another for the same term. At this last settlement 
an attempt was made, not only to assign the villages to classes 
according to the estimated profits of cultivation, but also to 
recognize distinctions in the quality of land within the village. 
Rice lands wore distributed into five classes, and other 
cultivated lands, except tea for which there is only one rate, 
into four. The bigka was introduced as the unit of area, and 
separate leases were issued to individual settlement*holden in 
lieu of the old co-parcenary tenures which had come down 
from the days of native rule. In those days bodies of men, 
often of different castes or even religions^ combined to hx^f^ 
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up waste land^ and were held jointly responsible for the whok 
revenue payable thereon. The average revenue per Ugia in 
Caohar is now rather less than six annas. 

Sylhetj like the rest of the territory included in the pro* BylM. 
vince of Bengal in 1793, came under the permanent settlement^ 
but it differed from all other districts^ except Chittagongj in 
that the settlement was made after measurementi and was 
effected, not with the zamindars, but with the superior raiyats 
or middlemen. There are thus many more estates than else* 
where; and considerable areas, which were then wastes wen 
not indaded in any permanently settled estate. Most d these 
areas, or ildm (proclaimed) lands, have since bean bfoaght 
under cultivation, and have been surveyed and setUed on 
various occasions. The current settlement dates from 1908j and 
has a term of twenty years. The area dealt with on this 
occasion, including Pert&bgarh and certain small tenniescf 
a similar status but different origin, was about 160,000 aeraib 
This is exclusive of the Jaintia parganas which, though thsgf 
form part of the Sylhet district, have a revenue histoiy mint 
nearly akin to that of Cachar. These parganas have bean 
settled at different times for varying terms. At pcesenA thsgf 
are under a fifte^ years' settlement dating from 1898. 

In the hill districts, save in a few exceptional traetSi raeh mils* 
as the plains mauzas of the Oftro hilbj tiiere is no knd*''^ 
revenue settlement properly so called, and the assessment is on 
the houses, and not on the land. The usual rate of lioaie4aaL is 
two rupees, but it rises to three rupees in some traots, while in • 
the Lushai hills it is only one rupee per house. The hill tribes 
generally cultivate on the jlum system, f .#.j they bum down 
part of the forest, the ashes of which make a vahnbla nianni% 
and then dibble in various kinds of seeds all mixed iogMiisii» 
After one or two years, cultivation becomes impossiUe on 
account of the choking weeds that spring up ; the villages 
then move on toanew clearance, and the deserted MdixeBMiin 
unfit for cultivation untD, after the lapse of soma yeaiSi frsA 
forest growth has killed out the weeds. Baoh village ihni 
p^eds a far larger area for its crops than is under ouUivaikn 
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in any particnlar jcbt, and seriooB disputes haye been known 
to oocur regarding land that to all appearances is a n^lected 
and useless jungle. Very similar conditions exist in some of 
the more lemote tracts of the plains districts, such as the North 
Cachar sub-division and the Mikir hills tract in Nowg^ng. 
rke Lsnd Up to the year 1886, Sylhet proper was under the opera- 
^^^^ tion of the old Bengal Regulations and the other 
iegulA- enactments relating to land and revenue which were in force 
^^"^ in that province. In the Jaintia parganas and Caohar, and 
also, though to a less extent, in Go&lp&ra, the general tenour 
of these enactments was followed, but they were not treated 
as actually in force. In the Brahmaputra valley, excluding 
Oo&lp&ra, the settlement rules of the Board of Revenue had 
been replaced by local rules ; in other respects the spirit 
of the Bengal regulations was followed, but only so far as 
the officers concerned considered them to be suitable to 
local conditions. The state of doubt and uncertainty arising 
from this state of afEairs was removed by the enactment^ 
in 1886, of the Assam Land and Revenue R^^ulation, which 
has been brought into force in all the plains districts of the 
Province and contains all the necessary provisions of the 
revenue law of Bengal, which it repeals so &r as Assam is con- 
cerned. It has not yet been generally introduced into the hill 
districts, where the requirements of the primitive inhabitants 
are amply provided for by a few simple executive instructions. 
Steady When Mill visited Assam in 1853, carts and carriages 

improre- ^^^ unknown, and the roads were few and bad. The two 
communi great trunk roads, which now run east and west along both 
^*^^* banks of the Brahmaputra, had not at that time been com- 
menced, and there were practically no roads at all in Sylhet 
and Cachar. In recent times great progress has been made. 
A regular Public Works Department was established in the 
year 1868 ; and in 1880 Local Boards were created for the 
management of afEairs of local interest, and were placed 
in charge of all roads of purdy local importance. To 
provide the funds for their requirements they were given 
half the proceeds of a locfJ r^te of one-si^deentb the anmial 
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value of all landed property^ the levy of which was autho- 
rized by Regulation III of 1879^ together with a grant from 
provincial revenues and the receipte from pounds and ferries. 
At the present time there are in the Province 8^970 miles of 
road fit for vehiouhir traffic^ of which 2^385 miles are under 
the Local Boards and the rest are in the direct charge of the 
Public Works Department. There are also 8^858 mileB of 
bridle-paths. 

In 1847 a steamer service on the Brahmaputra river was 
established by Govemmentj but the boats ran only at 
uncertain intervals and they did not proceed beyond Gaidi&ti. 
Amongst the documents appended to MiU^s Report is a 
petition by the Assam Company in which it is prayed that a 
regular service be established, running monthly as far as 
Gauhati and, in alternate months, the whole way to Dihro* 
garL Two private companies were afterwards formed for the 
purpose of navigating the Brahmaputra and, at a later date^ 
the Surma river, but their steamers ran very irregularly, and 
were hampered in their movements by the large flats fcnr goodi 
which they towed, the loading and unloading of which often 
occasioned great delay at the different stations on the roateii 
In 1883, aided by a government subsidy, the two oompaniei 
established a service of daily mail steamers on the Brahm»» 
putra river. This service has gradually been imjnroved untile 
at the present time, the fleet consists of large, powerfol and 
well- equipped boats, which perform the upward joumey Cram 
Goalundo to Dibrugarh in less than a week, oompaxed with 
the three weeks, or even longer, required by the old cargo 
steamers. In addition to a large number of passengers, these 
boats now carry a great deal of tea and other goods whieh ife 
is desired to transport quickly. A similar servioe was estab- 
lished on the Surma river in 1887. 

About 1885 two small State railways were oonstmeted, one lUhnyii 
in the Jorhftt sub-division and the other between Theriagblt 
and Companyganj,* but their aggregate length was only 

• The Theriaghafc line wm dosed whkh rendered it pnetiedlj «s* 
•ooQ sfier the evthquake of 1897f leee^ 
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85 miles. A more important undertaking of the same 
period was the Dihra-Sadija railway which brings a 
great part of the Lakhimpor district into direct communicar 
tion with the Brahmaputra. It is a private lin^ 78 miles 
longi and gives a good return to the share-holders. This was 
followed in 1896 hy a small private railway from Teipor to 
BAlip&ra^ a distance of 20 miles. But all these lines taken 
together shrink into insignificance when compared with the 
Assam-Bengal State railway, the last portion of which has 
recently been opened for traffic This line runs from the 
port of Chittagong, through Tippera, Sylhet and Cachar, 
thence across the North Cachar hills to Lumding, and 
thence up the south bank of the Brahmaputra to a point 
on the Dibru-Sadiya railway. The latter section is oon* 
nected with Gauh&ti by a branch which takes off at Lumding. 
The Eastern Bengal State railway has already been carried as 
far as Dhubrii and an extension is now being constructed 
between that place and Ghauh&ti. When this has been com- 
pletedj there will be through railway communication from 
Upper Assam to Chittagong on the one side and to Calcutta 
on the other. The total length of the Assam-Bengal railwaj 
in Assam is 567 miles, and that of the line between 
Qauhati and Dhubri about 152 miles. It .still remains to 
encourage the construction by private enterprise of a net- 
work of small feeder lines connecting the main railway with 
the principal tea and commercial centres situated within a 
reasonable distance of it. Several projects of this nature 
have received the approval of the local administration, though 
it has not yet been found i>ossible to settle aU the questions 
on which their promotion depends. 
If aiupar When Manipur was restored to Gambhir Singh, his levy 
was placed under two British officers, and was paid ai^ 
supplied with ammunition by the British Government. In 
1884 Gbmbhir Singh died, and the Eubo valley was restored 
to Burma, the Raja of Manipur receiving as compensation an 
allowance of five hundred rupees a year. In 18S6 the assist- 
ance given to the levy was withdrawn and a Political Agent 
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was appointed to leBide at Manipor. In 1844 the Queen 
Dowager attempted to poison the Begenti bat fiuled^ and the 
kttor then usurped the throne and held it till his death in 
1850. His brother succeeded him^ but three months later he 
was ejected by the prince who had been dispossessed. After 
a period of disorder^ the British Oovemment determined to 
recognize and support the latter. Daring the next seventeen 
years there were no less than eight risings, some of which 
were repressed by the Raja himself , while others were pat 
down with the aid of British troops and police. 

It has already been mentioned that in the Nftga war of 
1879 the relief of Kohima was effected by the Maharaja's 
troops. In return for this service he was created a K.C.S.I* 
On his death, in 1886, he was succeeded by his son Sois 
Chandra. A rival claimant tried to seize the throne, but hi 
was defeated by some military police from Caohar and 
deported to Hazftrib&gh. 

In 1890 Sura Chandra was driven from the palace byThtiiriaf 
the Jubrftj and took refuge with the Political Agent. Contniy^^^^ 
to the Agent's advice, he declared his intention of abdicating, 
and left Manipur for Brindaban. On reaching British 
territory, however, he repudiated his abdication and claimed 
the aid of the Government of India. It was decided to 
confirm the Jubr&j as Baja, but the Chief CommissicHier was 
instructed to remove from Manipur the Senapati, or Com- 
mander-in-Chief, who had instigated the revolution. 

In March 1891 Mr. Quinton, the Chief Commisrionsr, 
proceeded with an escort to Manipur and ordered the 
Senapati to appear before him. He refused todo so; and^ when 
troops were sent into the palace enclosure to effect his anesti 
they were fiercely attacked by the Manipuris. The engage* 
ment continued till the evening. An armistice was then 
agreed to, and the Chief Commissioner and four other oflben 
were induced, under a promise of safe conduct^ to go ua* 
armed to a durbar in the palace. No agreement being f oand 
possible, they started to return, but the crowd dosed 18^ 
and one of them was fatally wounded by a qpear-throik 
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The Chief Commissioner and his companions were then kept 
prisoners for two hoars^ after which thejr were bdieaded 
by the public executioner in front of two stone dragons. 
The attack on the Residency was resumed, and the defenders, 
thinking it untenable, retreated to Cachar. A month hiter, 
Manipur was occupied by British troops and the pencm 
implicated in the outrage were arrested. The Senapati and 
some others were executed, and the new Baja and his brothers 
were transported for life. 
8abte- The State had become forfeit, but, after fuU consideration, 

qaent j{. y^^^^ decided to regrant it ; and Chura Chandra, a youthful 
mmts. scion of a collateral line, was placed upon the throne. During 
his minority, a considerable part of which he has spent in the 
Chie&' College at Ajmer, the administration of the State has 
been conducted by the Political Agent, who is now also 
Superintendent, and numerous reforms have been effected. 
Better judicial tribunals have been introduced, the land 
revenue administration has been carefully revised, and the old 
system of forced labour has been abolished. The boundaries 
of the State have been defined ; steps have been taken to 
disarm the hill tribes, and a cart road has been opened from 
ImphAl, the capital, to Eohima. 
The Assam is well known to be subject to earthquakes, and 

^1^^ some specially severe ones have already been mentioned, such 
of 1897. as that of 166S, which took place during Mir Jumlah's retreat 
from Gurhgaon and is said to have lasted for half an hour. 
Another, in fiudra Singh's reign, did serious damage to a 
number of temples. In modem times the Cachar earth<juake 
of 1869, which did great local mischief, and the one of 
1875, which caused some damage to houses in ShiUong and 
Oauh&ti, deserve mention. But all recent seismic disturbances 
were completely thrown into the shade by that of June 12thj 
1897. The focus of this earthquake was not far removed from 
Shillong, and, in that neighbourhood, the movements of the 
earth attained a magnitude and violence of which those who 
did not personally experience them can form no conception : 
to stand was impossible ; the surface of the ground moved in 
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waves like thoee of the sea; large trees wore swayed 
backwards and forwards^ bending almost to the groond ; and 
huge blocks of stone were tossed up and down like peas on a 
drum. In the course of a few minutes or^ it may bcj 
seconds, all masonry buildings were oyerthrown. The 
destruction was almost as complete in GauhAti and Sylhet. 
Large rents were made in the alluyial soil ; sand and water 
were belched forth, and the beds of the rivers wore, silted 
up » S^^t alterations were made in the level of the country ; 
extensive tracts of land subsided and became uncnitivable; 
and in many places roads and railway embankments were 
utterly destroyed. More than fifteen hundred penooslost 
their lives, chiefly owing to landslips in the hilli and the 
falling in of river banks in Sylhet. Had the catastrtq^^he occur- 
red at night instead of in the afternoon, the loss of life must 
necessarily have been far greater. Since this earthquake the 
town of fiarpeta has become almost uninhabitable in the niny 
season and the sub-divisional head-quarters have been tmie* 
f erred to Bamagar on the Monfts river. 

As these pages are passing through the press a Proclama- 
tion has been issued by the Qovemment of India announoiiig qI 
the separation from Bengal and amalgamation with ft seem JS^a 
of the tracts commonly known as North and East Bengal aallhs 
comprising the districts of the Dacca, Chittagong and Baj- BoipL 
shahi Comnussionerships, with the exception of Baijeeling 
and the addition of Malda. The whole of this ana wfll 
form a new Province to be known as Bast Bengal and 
Assam, and will be administered by a Lieutenant-GhyveniQr. 
It will have a Board of Revenue and a Legislative Conneilt 
but the supreme civil and criminal jurisdiction will ilfll be 
exercised by the High Court of Calcutta. 
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CHAPTER XVHI. 

GROWTH OF THE TEA INDUSTRY. 
^JJ^*^y DuEiNO the three quarters of a century for which AjBgam 
WapUnt ha.^ been under BritiBh rule and enjoyed the b]e»mg8of 
a settled Oovemment^ its material prosperity has increaBed 
rapidly. Its trade has gprown^ and its exports of mustard 
sced^ potatoes (introduced in the Khisi hiUs by David 
Scott)> silki rubber and other local produce haye increased 
greatly, both in quantity and value. A large part of the 
lime used in Bengal is supplied from the quarries on the 
southern face of the Ehftsi hills. Coal has been disoovered 
and worked in various parts, especially in the neighbourhood 
of M&kum in the Lakhimpur district ; and mineral ofl has 
been found at Digboi in the same district, where wells have 
been simk for its extraction. But by far the most imp<»rtant 
factor in the growing prosperity and commercial importance 
of the province has been the remarkable expansion of the 
tea industry. The discovery that the tea plant grows wild 
in the upper part of the Brahmaputra valley was made 
by Mr. Robeii Bruce, who has already been mentioned 
as an agent, first of Purandar Singh, and afterwards of 
his rival Chandrak&nt. He visited Gturhgaon for trading 
purposes in 1823 and there learnt of its existence from a 
Singpho chief, who promised to obtain some specimens for 
him. In the following year, these were made over to his 
brother, Mr. C. A. Bruce, who had left England in 1809 
as a midshipman on a ship belonging to the East India 
Company, and who, on the outbreak of the Burmese war^ 
volunteered for service and was sent up to Sadiya in command 
of a division of gun boats. Some of the plants thus obtained 
were submitted to David Scott, by whom they were forwarded 
to the Superintendent of the Botanical Gardens^ Calcutta, 
for examination. They were pronounced to be of the same 
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funily^ but not fhe nine speciesy as the plant from which the 
Chinese mann&ctoie their tea. 

Nothing farther seems to haye happened until 1882. 
In that year Captain Jenkins was deputed to report on 
the resouroes of Assam^ and the existence of the tea plant 
was pressed upon his notice by Mr. C. A. Bruce. Its identity 
with the tea of conmierce was stQl doubted by the Calcutta 
botanists, but its exittence was believed to proye that the 
latter would thrive in India, and Government began to bestir 
itself to introduce it. A Tea Committee consisting of seven 
dviliansi three Calcutta merchants^ two native gentlemen, 
and Dr. Wallich of the Botanical Gardens, was appointed to 
further this object, and its Secretary, a Mr. Gordon, was 
sent to China to procure plants, seeds and persons skilled in 
tea manu&cture. Meanwhile fresh enquiries were instituted 
in Assam under the auspices of Captain Jenkinsj and the 
reports submitted by him and Lieutenant Charlton at last 
convinced the botanists, the Tea Committee and the Gtnr- 
emment of the identity of the Assam plant with that of 
China. 

It has sometimes been said that Lieutenant CharitoDt Binl. -: 
and not Mr. Bruce, is entitled to the honour of the diioovery . 
of tea in Assam, while in his Mimorandmrn on IVff CuUimtiim q| 
written in 1878, the late Sir John Edgar referred to their 
rival claims as an open question. Lieutenant Chariton^ 
however, did not go to Assam until after the first specimens 
of the indigenous plant had been sent to Calcutta. The 
most that he can lay claim to is the final proof that the 
plant found in Assam is identical with that cultivated in 
China, but this also is doubtfuL Next to Mr. C. A. Bnmb 
Captain Jenkins seems to have the strongest claim, and 
he was presented with a gold medal in reoognitioii of his 
services in this matter by the Agricultural Sooisty of 
Calcutta. 

The brothers Bruce are given the credit for the disooveij 
of tea in Robinson^s Deieriptive Jccaumt of JUm^ whidi 
was published in 1841 ; and, in a report submitted in 188S 
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by Dr. Wallieh of the Tea Committee,* who was sei 
to A 88am to investigate the queBtion of tea caltiYation, it 
8tat<Hl that "it was Mr. Bruce and his Lite brother Maj 
Robert Bruce at Jorh&t who orig^inalljr brought the Aja 
tea t4> public notice many yean ago when no one bad tl 
slightest idea of its existence.'' Lastly, there is the followii 
note on the margin of a copy in the India Office Libraiy 
Mr. Coiih's Topograpkjf of Atam, published in 1837, whic 
I am informed, is in the handwriting of Captain Jenki 
himself : — 

" The Tea Committee of Calcatta only beoune oonTinoed about i 
end of 1835 that the tea of Anam was the true tea of oommcn 
previoui to that date the ipecimens alluded to in the text were refor 
to Canielia by the botaniits of Calcutta. The merit of the difoore 
reiti iolely with Mr. Bruce, who in 1836 manufactured some specime 
which were Bent home, but were un6t for uie. The samples of 1837 we 
prepared by the Chioese manufacturers brought from China by ^ 
Gordon. The lamplei of 1838, lately reoeiyed, are also by the Chint 
and by natives instructed by them. 

I'irst As a consequence of the discovery^ Mr. C. A. Bruce wi 

at^^^ - aPPoiii^<^ " Superintendent of the Government Tea Forests, 
fik'.-ture. and be at once set himself to discover all the tracts in Lakhin 
pur where the tea plants were at all plentiful^ and to ananj 
for the purchase of the leaf. This was plucked bj tl 
Singphos and other villagersi and brought at irreguL 
iiitervaU to the factory. 

l^ut although it was now admitted that the Assam pla: 
was undoubtedly a variety of the true tea plant of Chinai 
was still thought that it had degenerated by neglect of cull 
vation^ and that the proper course would be to introduce tl 
cultivated plant from that country. Mr. Bruce was therefo 
supplied^ not only with some skilled Chinese tea manofacturei 
but also with a few of the plants brought to India by M 
Gordon, and from this time forward there was a consta: 
importation of ChiQese tea seed. It was not till years late 

* Tliis report is quoted in Soil and Prodvetions. Londo 
an anonyniouB pamphlet entitled Smith, Elder & Co.» 1889. 
Assam: Sketch of its Bistor^f 
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when large tracts had been given np to the coltiTation of 
China tea, that the AsBam planter! became oonyinced of the 
great local saperiority of the indigenons Ymeby, in respect both 
of quality and onttom, and found that for most soils the best 
plant of all is a hybrid in which the indigenons element largely 
preponderates. In 1887, Mr. Brace packed forty-six boxes 
of tea, but, owing to defective packing, much of it had been 
damaged by damp before it reached Calcutta, and only a 
small portion was sent on to England. The report on this, 
however, was hopeful, and it was declared that Assam tea 
would be quite capable of competing with the Chinese produot 
''when more care shall be taken in the selection of leaves from 
plants better pruned, and when greater experience shaU 
have perfected the mode of preparation.'^ 

The first Government tea plantation was located on aHMoij 
sandbank near the confluence of the Brahmaputra and the ^^L!?* 
Eundil rivers. The poor and porous soil was quite unsuitable 



for the purpose and the experiment proved a fsilure. The 
plants were therefore removed to Jaipur, where a new garden 
was opened. This was sold in 1840 to the Assam Company^ 
which had been formed in the previous year with a capital 
of half a million sterling, and which established faetoriee at 
Dibrugarh and at the junction of the Buri Dihing and Tingii 
rivers. Plantations were made from China seedi but foir 
some time the leaf brought in from the bushes growing wild 
in the forests continued to be the chief source of snpp^. In 
its earlier years the Company was far from prosperous, bat 
about 1 852 its prospects began to improve, and in 1859 it had 
4,000 acres under cultivation and an outturn of over 760,000 
pounds of tea. Its local expenditure exceeded a lakh of mpees 
a year in 1853, by which time nine other gardens had been 
started— all in Upper Assam* The existence of indigenons tea 
in Cachar and Sylhet was soon afterwards ascertained, and in 
1855 the pioneer garden in the former district was opened. 

During the next few years the new industry made rapid VHNPe* 
strides. The conspicuous success of the Assam and J^orhit^Sms 
companies^ the latter of which wap £ofi|ied ift 1868 trom the 
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of tbe estates of the Messrs. Williamsoii, led to the most ertimTig 

indaiirj. ideas regarding the prospects of the indostrjr. Fresh gaid 

were opened in all directions ; and a period of wild exeitem 

and speculation supervened. The mania extended even 

OoTcmmont officers ; and three Deputy Commissioners, fi 

Assistant Commissioners and several police officers threir 

their appointments to engage in tea-plantiog. Clearances w 

made wholesale, often with the sole object of selling them 

companies at a large profit ; land was taken up irrespective 

its suitability for the object in viewj or of the supply of lah 

available^ and was planted out with a wholly insufficient na 

bcr of tea bushes. The result was a general collapse ; ms 

of the new companies^ unable to meet their liabilitiesj wi 

wound up, and those which were still carried on soffei 

a serious depreciation of their shares^ through the ignoiai 

of the shareholders who, as remarked by Sir John Edgar ii 

paper written at the time, ''showed as muoh folly in th 

hurry to get out of tea as they had a few years before 

their eagerness to undertake the speculation.'' 

B«ooT»r7' The depression continued until 1869^ when it was fou: 

prourat" ^^^^ well-managed gardens were yielding a good profit, ai 

that even those which had belonged to the defunct oompani 

were, in many cases^ turning out well under careful manag 

ment. This gave a fresh impetus to the industry, and durii 

the next thirty years there was a steady increase in t 

number of tea gardens, in the area under cultivation, and 

the output of tea. In 1872 about 27,000 acres we 

actually planted with tea in the Brahmaputra valley, 23,0( 

in Ciichar^ aud 1,000 in Sylhet j the outturn in these three trac 

was res})eetively six million, five million, and a third of a milli< 

pounds. In 1878 the total production of tea was £8i millu 

}X)und8 ; in 1885 it was 53^ million, and in 1901 it wi 

close on 1S4 million pounds, vts., 72 million pounds in tl 

Brahmaputra, and 62 million pounds in the Surma, Valle 

The area under cultivation in the year last mentioned wi 

338,186 acres, or about one-third of the total quantity of lai 

tfiken up by the tea planters. The capital invested in Asa%i 
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tetk gardens in 1908 may be estimated ronglily at more than 
foorteen million pounds sterling.* 

In 1866 no less than 96 per cent, of the tea imported 
into the United Kingdom came from China and only 4 per 
oent. from India, but in 1886 only 69 per cent, came from 
Chins, while India supplied 88 per cent., and a new rival, 
Ceylon, contributed 8 per cent. In 1908 the imports of 
China tea had &llen to 10 per cent., compared with 69 per 
cent, of Indian and 81 per cent, of Ceylon tea. 

When the cultivation of tea was first oommenced in Assam, Impwrn* 
nothing was known of the habits of the tea bush, aod it was jj^SJIfj ^ 
only after many years of study and experimenting that the ton^ sis. 
planters learnt what was the most suitable soil and oUmats, 
and what was the best way of planting out and spacing tiM 
bushes, of cultivating, pruning and plucking them, and of 
withering, rolling and firing the leaf. The procedure in 
these matters, moreover, is necessarily &r from uniform; 
it varies with the kind of plant grown, and with the local 
peculiarities of soil and ramfall. It would be tedioos to 
descend to details, but it may Im mentioned that one oC the 
greatest improvements has been the introduction of maohioeiy 
whereby the handling of the tea is reduced to a nunimanu 
Formerly the freshly picked leaves were rolled by hand into 
lumps, each about the sise of a leaf, and were then left 
to ferment, after which they were roasted on sieves over 
small charcoal fires. The leaf is now rolled, fired and sifted 
entirely by machinery, and is practically not handled at all. 
There are two main varieties of tea^ black and green, the latter 
being produced in comparatively small quantities, diiafliy 
for the American market. 

A recent writerf has described the modem system of 
manufacturing black tea as follows :— ^ As soon as the leaf is 
plucked, it is laid out thinly on trays or sheets in order that tanT 

• The ihtfe lift of 68 leading t Mr. SUnton, in a leetnre ddi- 

In^ftn tea oompaniet ihowt that vend in 1004 before the Soeiefy gf 

ther have a oapital of £9,664^788 Arte* 
9fffi 281,647 acres l^lder 
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it may wither in which prooeBS the rigidity of the laif oelli 
ditappeara and the leaf beoomes loft and easilj rolled. When 
this withering process is aooomplished, which depends a good 
deal on the state of the weather^ the leaf is taken into the 
factory and rolled by machinery, the object of this being to 
broak up the siready softened leaf cells^ so that the sap then 
esca|>es and exudes. When these cells are broken ap, the leaf 
i« taken oat of the roller and allowed to stand nntil fermenta- 
tion, or rather oxidization sets in ; during this process the leaf 
changes colouri and when it assumes a bright coppery tint, 
fermentation is stopped by placing the leaf in the drier, and 
firing it at a fairly high temperature ; this fixes the fermeota* 
tion and in the process the colour of the leaf has ohanged to 
nearly black. The tea is then sorted through different sixed 
sieves in order to make it suitable for the requiremente of 
different markets. It is then packed into chests and sent 
to the market where it is to be sold.'' 

Green tea is not withered, but is steamedi and then 

rolled and fired, without being allowed to ferments 

Diminu- In the early days of the industry the prices obtained 

^^ ^{ for Assam tea were extraordinarily higlu The crop of 18S9 

produo- yielded eight shillings a pound; and when the price fell 

^*^^* below two shillings it was said that tea could no longer 

pay. But the price has continued to fall steadily; it was 

Is. bd. in 1878, U. in 1882 and 9^4. in 1886, while in 1903 

it was only S{d. for tea produced in the Brahmaputra valley 

and 6{d. for that from the Surma Talley, and yet, on the 

whole, there has generally been a fair margin of profit. 

Between 1893 and 1898, however, the extension of cultivation 

was so rapid that the supply of tea quite outstripped the 

demand, while the cost of placing it on the market was 

enhanced by the closing of the mints and by the artificial 

value given to the rupee, in which the coolies' wi^es were 

paid. These adverse conditions caused the prices obtained for 

the tea to fall below the cost of production, and, for a timOj 

the industry entered once more on a period of depression* 

livery effort has since been made to re4aoe expenditnre.and 
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to opra new marketo; and tiusj ooapled with the pmotical 
stoppage of new extensionBi is now gradually raitoring the 
equilibriom. 

Owing largely to the oontinaous fall in price, the oonBomp- 
tion of tea in Gieat Britain and Ireland has risen from barely 
one million pounds, or three and-a-half pounds per head of 
the population in 1866, to two and-a-half million pounds, or sax 
pounds per head, in 1908. The attempts made by the Indian 
and Coylou planters to capture new markets have raised their 
sales of tea outside the United Kingdom bom thirty-seven 
million pounds in 1896 to one hundred and mneteen millioii 
in 1908. 

A variety of causes have contributed to the steady Onsas cl 
reduction in the cost of placing tea upon the market By ^^^^ 
improved cultivation the average yield per aeve has beenimfao- 
incTwsed from two to four hundredweight ; the introduotaoQ ^^ 
of machinery has cheapened the process of manu&otoie ; the 
amalgamation of small gardens and thereduotkm of the 
European staff have brought down the charges for sup ervisioPt 
both locally and in the offices of the CUootta agents ; and 
there has been a great diminution in the outlay on maehinsryy 
stores, tea4)oxes and freight, both local and oeeaiif all of 
which cost far less now than they did formerly. Apart froiil 
this, the planter's budget is now soruiiniied with the utmost 
care, and there is far less wasteful or xaxnaaamaloM 
expenditure than there was in the hakyon days of Ug^ profits 
and indifferent supervision frcmi head-quarters. Soma indaed 
are of opinion that, in certain cases at leasts the eontroDiDg 
authorities have gone too far in this direction and have insisted 
cm economies that are not likely to prove beneficiM in the kng 
run. 

In order to encourage the taking up of land for tsa ealtt- £^'9 
vation, very &vourable terms have at different times bean nno- ||Mal sf 
tioned by Government. The first rules were issosd in 1888|kn fcSr 
when it was kid down that any tiaot of waste landi from 100 *|*||y*" 
to 10,000 acres, might be taken up on a f orty-ft va yeanf leassb 
witii a rent-free period of froqii five to twenty years, aoeordinf 

T 
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M the land was open, or under reeds or tcaeet, and, a 
that, a progreteive aaaessment on thiee^narters of the a 
rising to Rs. 1-2 an acre. On the expiry of the leaaey ( 
fourth of the area was to remain free from aeseesment in] 
petuity and the rest was to be aeseesed, at the option of 
g^ntee, at one-fourth the gross profits, or at the rate f 
for rice lands in the neighbourhood. There was a clause p 
viding that a quarter of the area must be cleared witiiin i 
years, failing whioh the huid was liable to resumption. In 1! 
these rules were revised ; the term of the lease was extent 
to 99 years, and the progressive assessments were gres 
reduced, so that, during the last 74 years, the rent was fi^ 
at only As. 6 per acre. In 1861 the system of fee sim 
grants was introduced, under which land was sold at la 
ranging from Rs. 2-8 to Rs. 6 per acre. Leases under 
previous rules were commutable to fee simple at twenty yei 
purchase of the rent payable at the time of commutation, 
year later the grants were made auctionable, with an up 
price oE Rs. 2-8-0 per acre, which in 1874 was raised to Rs 
Lastly, in 1870, the sale of land outright was put a stop 
and a system of thirty years' leases was introduced ; under t 
system the lease is sold at an upset price of Re. 1 per acre, a 
the area covered by it is liable, after a revenue-free term< 
assessment at progressive rates, rising in the last period of i 
lease to Re. 1 per acre. The thirty-year lease rules are s 
in force, but land is no longer granted under them in tra 
where the area stiU available for settlement is small ; in sc 
tracts planters are now required to take up land under i 
same rules as ordinary cultivators. In 1902 the land held 
planters amounted to nearly a quarter of the total sett 
area ; it included 920^653 acres held under special rules a 
237,699 acres under the ordinary district tenures. 
The There are very few landless labourers in Assam, a 

labour people who liave land naturally prefer the independence a 
ease of their position as cultivators to the discipline a 
regular labour of the tea gardens. It was thus fou 
uecessaryy at a very early stage, to seek for ifiA g;arden cool 
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ebewliere^ and in 1868 the Aflsam Company had already 
began to import labooxen from Bengal Thia mvolved legis- 
kiionj and from 1868 onwards a Beries of enaotments have 
been passed^ with the two-fold object of enBoring to the em- 
ployer the services of the kbonrers imported by him for a 
period sufficiently long to enable him to recoup the oost o{ 
recruiting and bringing them to the gardeuj on the one 
hand, and, on the other, of protecting the labourers against 
fraudulent recruitment, of providing a proper and sanitary 
system of transport, and of securing their good treatment 
and adequate remuneration during the term of their labour 
contracts. The labour kw at present in force is Aet YI 
of 1901. The most suitable coolies are the aboriginal tribes 
of Chota Nagpur and the neighbourhood ; but the supply 
of these is insufficient, and is eked out by plains people from 
the United Provinces and elsewhere, who require a long period 
of acclimatization, and^ even then, are seldom quite satis* 
factory. 

The benefits which the tea industry has oonfened on ^fce^h* *^ 
the Province have been many and great The land most ^1^ In. 
suitable for tea is not adapted to the cultivation of rioe, diutey 
and the greater part of it would still be hidden in dense ^^^ 
jungle if it had not been cleared by the tea planters, who of Asaak 
in 1901 paid a land revenue of £41,000 in addition to 
£6,000 paid as local rates. The gardens gave employment 
in the same year to more than 600,000 labourers. The 
majority of these labourers have been imported from other 
parts of India, but this is merely because the local supply of 
labour is so small. The gardens provide an unfailing sonroe 
of employment for local cultivators who, for any reason, may 
wish to work for hire. The literate dasses have obtained 
numerous clerical and medical appointments on the gardens | ' 
and the demand for rice to feed the coolies has consider* 
ably augmented its price in Assam, and so enabled the 
cultivators to dispose of their produce at a greater profit 
than would have been possible had they been obliged to 
export it to Ben^. A g^reat impetus has also been given 
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to trade, and new maiketB have been opened in all par 
the country. Many of the persons who go to Assam to ' 
on the tea gardens afterwards settle down thare as caltivB 
and so help to bring under the plough its vast areas of U 
waste huid. In 1901 such persons held 82,000 acn 
land direct from Ghovemment, in addition to large i 
which they occupied as tenants of private land^holders. 
the last Census three-quarters of a million persons, oi 
eighth of the total population of Assam, were f oreign-l 
and of these the great majority were originally co 
brought up by the tea planters. The planters^ again, 
gpreatly interested in the improvement of oommunicati 
and have been instrumental in the construction of n 
erous roads and several small lines of raQway. It is ' 
doubtful if the daily steamer services on the Brahmap 
and Surma rivers would ever have been introduced but 
the trade fostered by the tea industry. 
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APPENDIX A. 

DATES OF SOME ASSAM DYNASTIES. 

(f ) Rough Chronology of Kings of KSmarmpa heiweon iko iomnik 

and the twelfth eenimriee. 







GhiypoMd 


Nami ov Kihg. 


CMteL 


■"ssy 






A.D. 


fihiikar Yannaii 


••• 


610 


SikSiambhA 


••■ 


664 


y igiah* StunUiA 


■•• 


680 


FAlakaSUmhha 


••• 


606 


VijajB SUmbha 


••• 


7U 


•••••• 

SriHaruh 


••• 


fWJfntfl 


•••»•• 






Pnlambha »••••• 


HifiippMvav • 


860 


Harjjan •••••• 


Ditto . 


818 


YasaMftls 


Ditto 


816 


JayMik 


Ditto * • 


810 


YiraBAha 


Ditto 


866 


BalaVannan • • • • • 


Ditto • 


88t 


••■••• 
Tyig Singh • 


••■ 


880 


Brahma Pftl 


SnDuFjajA 


M» 


BatnaPil 


IMMo 


lOM 


[Parandar Pftl] 






IndraPftl 


Ditto . 


IMS 


•••••• 

TiflhyaDeb ....•• 


Ditto 


1]|» 


VaidjaDeb 


HamialBOiDHU • 


lift. 
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(«*) CknnoUn i^ AJum King*. 



I 




SukiphA 

SateapbA •••••• 

SabinphA •••••• 

8«khiDgphil 

SokhnngphA 

SotaphA 

inierrtgnum • . • • 

TyAokhlmti 

interregnum • • • . 

8acUkngph& 

SujftDffphl • • • • • 

Suphlkphl 

Satflnpni 

SuhenphA • • • • • 

SapimphA 

SahoiiKmang or the DihincriA Baja 

SaklenmuDg or Garhgtya Kaja • 

Sukhimpha or KhorA llaja • 

SuiengphA or BarhA Raja or PraUp Singh 
SorfimphA or Bha^ Raja • • 
SutyinphA or Nanja Raja 
BuiAmU Of Jayadhvaj Singh • • , 

Supiingmong or ChakradhTaj Singh • 
SunyAtphA or UdayAditja Singh • • 
SuklftmphA or RAmdhraj . • • 
Suhung •••••. 
Qobar •••••• 

SujinphA 

SudaiphA •.•••• 
SulikphA or LarA Raja • 

SupatphA or GadAdhar Singh • • 
SokhriingphA or Rndra Singh • • 



SutAnphA or Sib Singh 
SunenphA or Pramata Singh • • 

SurAmphA or RAjesvar Singh 
SanyeophA or Lakahmi Singh • 
SuhitpAngphA or GaurinAth Sin^h • 

S'lklingphA or Kamalesyar Singh • 
SudinphA or ChandrakAnt Singh 
Purandar Singh • . . • 

J ogesrar Singh • • • • • 
Burmese Kule . . • . . 

British Cokqubst . , . • 
Purandar Sinpk rules in Upper Assam 



1888 


1868 


1868 


1881 


1281 


1283 


1893 


1888 


1SS2 


1364 


1864 


1376 


1876 


1880 


1880 


1389 


1889 


1397 


1887 


1407 


1407 


1488 


1488 


1489 


1489 


1488 


1488 


1493 


1488 


1497 


1497 


1639 


1689 


1663 


1668 


1603 


1608 


1641 


1641 


16U 


1644 


1648 


1648 


1663 


16^ 


1670 


1670 


1673 


167;l 


1676 


1676 


«M 


1676 


• •• 


1676 


1677 


1677 


1679 


1679 


1681 


1681 


1696 


1696 


1714 


1714 


1744 


1744 


1761 


1761 


176S 


1769 


178C 


1780 


179fi 


1796 


181C 


1810 


181C 


1818 


1811 


1819 


••■ 


1819 


188^ 


1884 


••• 


18S2 


18X 
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{Uii Appromimate daU§ oftk§ Koch King^. 





. Dati ov 


TMrtinwUoh 

kaowntoba 

seiffiiiDg. 


■ 


Aooet- 
non. 


Death. 


In whole Kingdom. 









Biifa Singh . . . . 


1616 


1640 


1687 


NarNftriyui . . . . 


1640 


[1681] 


1646, 1678 


In WeHem Kingdom, or Koek 
Bihar. 








NarNftiftjtn • • • . 


[1681] 


1684 


••• 


Lakshmi Nirijtti • 


1684 


1628 


1686. iei8 


BirNirijan 


1628 


1627 


••• 


PitnNiityui 


1627 


1666 


MM 



[Thedateiof thetnhfleqimitBaiMof KoohBiharwillhefMiDd in MuaAm^n 
Btatistioal Aoooimt of that Stito. Tboy hav« no heuing ontha Ualoij 
of AMam.] 



In JSatiem Kimgdomt or Koek 
Eqio. 



Baghn Deb • • 
Parikahit • • 
Bali Nftrijan (in Damng) 
Mahendra Niiiyan 
Chandra NftrAjan % 
Snrja NirAyan • 
Indra Niriyan 



1681 
1608 
1616 
1687 
1648 
1660 
1682 



1608 
1618 
1687 
1648 
1660 
1682 
1726 



16i8» 1688 
1606, 1<1S 
1616; 1687 






[The rule of the Eaatam htaneh of Bijit NlrlyHi, m of PtelkaUl^ 1M 

the Kooh djnaetj terminated with in poieewioo of Bijai and wwOip, 

BaU Niiftyan*! death in 1637, end the foanded hj Gai miftTMLPvOnUrs 

aUtae of hie inooeMore nea sxadnaUy brother, held the nMll eiMe of Belr 

redooed to that of nmtodar. A tolaij 
bxanoh of the fudly, d e aeended fxom 
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Khan Ksim • 

DeteaBg • • • • 

HMRnafrar ( F title) • • 

StIndAiBMi alimt PMip Nirft jao 

NarNlityaD 

Bhim Durpik or Bfaimbal 

BurDvpik 



amddaimqf KmekSri XSmgM. 

16S0r. 
1586(2. 



GhonrdliTai 

MafaurdliTai 

Udayidi^ 

TlmradhTaj 

SunDwpik 

Haris CbAndim NlcftjAii • 

SMidhikiri 

Harii CIuuicIxa Bhnpaii • 

Krifthn» Chandim • • 

Gobiikd Olnndim • • 

NoTB.<»(a) Itafii d«fte of 

T) •! I0i(ll ID pCOglML 



1637 il. 
1644 r. 1671 r. 



1670 r. 
1610 r. 



••• 



1706 r. 1706 il. 

1708 «. 

ITSlr. 

176Sr. 

1771 r. 
1790 r. 1813 li. 
1813 a. 18S0 d. 



% 



(v) TaniaUm CknmUogyW Kings ff JmifUia. 



PtfbatBiy 
Mftjha Gotf in 
Burbi Parbftt Biy 
BtfOoriLin 
Bijay MAnik • 
PratipBai . 
DhanM&nik . 
JaaaMtnik 
Sundar Bty . 
ChoU Parbat BAy 
Jasamanta Biy 
BAn Singh 
PratAp iTingh 
Lakihmi NAiiyan 
BAm Singh I . 
Jay NirAyan 
Bar Gk)8Ain • 
Chaitra Sinffh 
Bijay NArAyan 
BAm Singh II 
BAjendra SiDirh 



DAraov 



iiolL 



1500 

1516 

1582 

1548 

1564 

1580 

1596 

1612 

1625 

1636 

1647 

1660 

1669 

1678 

1694 

1708 

1781 

1770 

1780 

1790 

1882 



DMith. 



1516 

1532 

1548 

1564 

1580 

1596 

1612 

1625 

1636 

1647 

1660 

1669 

1678 

1694 

1708 

1731 

1770« 

1780 

1790 

1833 

1836 



Yean kBOfini to fa] 
intboveiffn. 



••• 
••• 
•«• 

••• 

••• 

••• 

••• 
1618 

■•• 

••• 
IM7 

••• 
••■ 

1680 
1707 

••• 



1781t 1770 



••• 



1788 

1790, 1813 

1832 



NOTB 



•Abdioatod. 



—The dates in italioa axe oooieotual. 
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APPENDIX B. 

THE AHOM SYSTEM OF CHRONOLOGY. 

Thb Ahoms, like the oiher SliAn tribes, hare no en in the ordinary 
sense of the word bat oompate time by means of the larger Jovian eyele 
of sixty years, whieh they call a idoiinga. The same sjstem is in 
Togae amongst the Chinese, Japanese, Mongols and other Eastern raees ; 
it is known also to Hindu astrologers, who call the eyele Yrihaspsti 
Chakra, or the wheel of Jupiter. It may hfre been in yt ate d by the 
Chinese^ who have dates in it sa fiur baek sa the year S687 B.C. The 
Chinese are said to use also the true Jorian cyde of twelte years for 
reokoning domestic ooourrenoe^, but this smaller cyde was not known 
to the Ahoms. 

The Idklis, or years in the cycle, are named, not numbered^ vnA tiie 
names are formed by compounding words of two series, the fomMV 
oontaiiung ten and the la^ twelTO words. The first word in the 
UioHnga is denoted by the combinatian of the fizrt word of eadi serissb 
and the tenth, by that of the tenth word of each ; in the ekfenlh year 
the denary series is exhsosted, so that year Is deaotsd by the 
eomlnnalion of the first word of the denary series and the elersulh 
wordof the duodenary, the twelfth by the second word of the dsnaiy 
and the twelfth word odE the dnodeniury, the thirteenth by the third w«d 
of the denary and the first word of the dnodsnairy, and so on. 

The two series of words are girtn below, with their •qphalonAs in 
Chinese^ Japanese and Tibetan :— 



Denarp Striei. 



Serial 
Number* 



1 
9 

8 
4 
6 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 



rai 
mung 

khut 
rung 
tio 
kA 



OUnsss. 



kda 

yih 
jMmg 

tmg 



ke 

kang 

sin 

kwei 



kino*je • 
kino-io 
fino-je • 
fino-io • 
tsutsno-ie 
tsntsno-lo 
kauno-je • 
kanno-to • 
midsno-ie • 
m]dino*to 



sfaig; 
sing. 



leagt. 

ehn, 
ehn. 
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Dmodemarjf Seriet. 



Number- 




GhhiMt. 


JafMMMM. 


Tibetaa. 


1 


treo 
pUo 


tOM « 


IM • • . 


bji-lft. 


a 


ohio • • 


Ul • • • 


^llBg. 


s 


ngi 


yin 


toini • 


«teg. 


4 


mAo • • 


mAo 


or • 


vo-e. 

orog. 

sbnL 


6 
6 


• 

ai • 

siu . • 


thin 
ae 


mi • 


7 


8ing» . 


wn 


uma. « 


rti. 


8 


mat • • 


we • 


tntniM 


/oig. 


9 


tin 


shin 


Mr • • 


J9 TOQi 


10 


rfto 


jeo • 


torn 


^ 


11 


mit 


seo 


in • 


kyi. 


12 


keo 


hi 


y . . • 


F«- 



The Tibetans, it ihoald be obeerred* compound their words to •■ to 
form A cycle not of lixty, bnt of 852 jeaxs. Their method it deiedbed 
in Csoma de Koros* Tibetan Grammar, pp. 147 and fiP. 

1 hare been unable to obtain any explanation of the Ahom wordi 
uted in these teriefl. The Chinese call the words in their denexy aeneB 
(ten kan, or terrestrial signs, while those in the dnodenaij ieries are the 
horary characters, and are known m tee he or celestial signs. Tlie denuy 
scries in the .Tapanese system is made np of the elements^ of which they 
reckon five, doubled by the addition of the masooline and feminine sii^u 
je tS' to ; the second series consists of the signs of the ndiae. The 
Tibetans, like the Japanese, employ the names of the elements for the 
denary series, but, for the duodenary, they take the names of oeitaiii 
animals— mouse, ox, tiger, etc. 

The Ahoms commence their first oyde in the year 508 A.D., to that 

in order to ascertain the year in our era, corresponding to an Ahom 

laklit the number of completed tdosingcu should be multiplied by sixty, 

the number of tlie Idkli, or year in the current idoHngOt added, and also 

668. In inscriptions, as well as in the Ahom buranjis, the name ol the 

Idkli alone is given, and not the serial number of the tdosingot but it is 

universally reckoned that SukAphft entered Assam in the fixst year of 

the twelfth t doting a y and it is easy to keep a tally of the idoHngca 

from that time on, as numerous events occurring in each tdoHnga are 

mentioned in all the Buranjis, Thus SupAtphi's coins are dated in 

Idkli rdisdn. This is equivalent to the SSrd year, and as it must be 

^the nineteenth taoginga, the date will be 18 X 60 + 83 + 668 = 1681 

to tV^* This, according to the Buranjis is the year of SupAiphi's aoeession 

< >e throne. 
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APPENDIX C. 

TRANSLATION OF AN OLD COPPER-PL ATB INSCRIPTION. 

[This Mi of oopper-plat«t refen to a gnat of landbj Baja Satna PiL 
It was obtained bj tbe author from a caltiTator m maosa Bargaon, 
diftriot Darraag, Assam, who said that it was found by his gxandfiithisr 
while ploughing his fields. Hie transla t ion is by Dr. A. F. B. HcBmlti 
J.E.» Ph.D., who paUished a fall aooount of the plates in the t^onmal 
rfihe AntUic Society of Bengal, toL Ixrii, pt. I, page 99. Most of the 
footnotes whioh aooompanied Uie original translation havebesn omitted. 
Dr. HoBrnle thinks that this insoription was probably made in the first 
half of the eleventh oeatnry.] 

TRANSLATION. 

(Fun Plati : line 1) Hail I 

(Verse 1.) " He may be seen incessantly exhiluting his bsaotifnl 
white figure, in the Tft^^*^* (danoe) aooording to the siriet roles ot thai 
danoe, (guided) by the stainless refleetion of his body formed en hie own 
nails : even thus does (^gVan (or (^t%% wh(^ though like the Sopnnii 
Being he is endowed with the quality of omniprseenoe (lit.» eqaidkQii), 
atrimff nnmberiees forms at his abedote will* shine forth as the Lord 
of the World for the sake of the welfare of that (world). 

(8) "What? Is H that here flows the light ol the white n^atoC 
the moon) in congelation, or a solution of eiystals ; or is it thai tte 
beaatifol 9'^gkaii (or female oonnterpart of Ctn) and hh (JakML (or 
energy) is intently engaged in marking qoiek-tane mnsie in ite firiiie 
Tal form ?" It may be with sneh mosings as these about the nature el 
its water that the happy popdation (of the eoontry) qniekly rssorts to 
that riTer Lanhitya (or Brahmaputra), whioh by rsmofing aB sina pro* 
teots the world. 

(Verse 8.) Of Hari {ue^ Yi^ffn) whob in the form of a boar» raised 
the earth when she had sank beneath the ooean, Karaka of the Aan 
(or demon) raoe was the son, who acted the ^ery part of the raooii to 
the personal charms of the kdies of the Suras (or gods). 

(4) Who, declaring Aditi to be a woman, weal^ deofepilk timUb 
stapid, deserted by her kinsmen, and orertaken by miafoftoMb eonqMred 
the Saras, and snatched awi^ her ear-rings which wen preeioaa aa beb^ 
typical of the glory of the Saras. 

(6) InPrig]yoti|a,thebestof towns, provided with briDiaattroepa 
of warriors like systems of sons^ and lorely-fMed weoMi of may Vmik 
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hM took up his midflneflb tftar lie had ieqaind p totpe ri ty, eqwd in plet- 
■mtncm to tht pride of his amis. 

(6) ** I am grovB too old (to engage) in wmr, and my fsther will 
giia a hriDiant repatation," bethinking himself Urns, out of kindly eon- 
tidcratioQ. he lived carelesely : eo Hari remofed him to haaTen. Alas! 
for one who is keenlj desiroos of gkny there ia traly in this world no 
eoonting of kinship.' 

(7) Tlien his wise son, Bhagadatta by name, whoae shoulder was 
gilt with the mantle of ^-readiing glory, and who by the nraHatade of 
his good qoalities won the affeetions of the (whole) world, earned upon 
himself the burden (of the goremment) of the eoontiy with piopristj 
and moch prosperity. 

(8) Then the nughty Vajradatta* haTing like Yajrin {i^^ Indrs) 
conquered his cnendes, being in beauty like a large diamond, sad 
enjoying the repntation of hanng aehioTedthe oonqoest of the world 
throQghhis own honesty and energy, obtained that kingdom of his 
brother, jost as fire (attains) brilliancy on the setting of the son.' 

(9) After thus, for sereral generations, kings of Naraka's dynasty 
had ruled the whole country, a great chief of the Mieechae, owing to a 
torn of (adTerse) fate, took poesession of the kingdom. (Hue was) 
Calaatambha. In s oocess i on to him also there were diiefi^ attogether 
twice ten (•>., twenty) in nnmber, who are well known aa Vigraha- 
atambha and the rest 

CIO) Seeing that the twenty-first of them, the ilhistrioas eluef, 
Tyaga Slmiha* by name, had depaxted to heaTen withoat (laaTing) any 
of his race (to sacceed him), 

(Secon<l Plate : obTerse :) his sobjeets, »l»iiiVi«g it well that a Tfliirmt 
(i>., one of Xaraka's race) shoold be appointed as their lord, dioee 
Brahmapala, from among his kindred, to be their long on aooonnt of 
his fitness to nndertake the goremment of the co untr y. 

(II) "Single-handed he oTeroame his enemy in battle: why 
indeed shoold this appear strange to his detractors, (seeing that) on this 



1 N&rska is said to hsTS been 
shun by Kris^i^ who is an incarnation 
of Yiavn or Hari. The Istter was 
Naraka'a father -. henoe the father 
slew his son. The poet repreeents 
thiaaa a sort of Tolnntarv aaorifice 
on the part of Nar»ka, who, feelincr 
himseli too old for his aoonstomed 
warlike exploits, parposeW, t.e.,oat 
of consideration for his father* Uved 
in a careless fashion, in order to 
afford his father an opportunity of 
slaying him, bo that his father 
(Visna) niight have the repatation 
of having slain tho mnch-f oared 
demon NaraJka. The poet, howerer, 
caonot refrain from aiddiiig a word 



of disapprotal of Vismi's eondnetia 
Betting aside the ela&ms of VinMiiip 
for the sake of earning a lepntatioa. 
s There is here a pluf on the 
word oa/ra, which means both " the 
thunderbolt" and ''a diamond." Indim 
is called vajrin, or ** the wielder of 
vajra ** or " the thunderbolt :" and 
Vajradatta or '* the gift of Yaira " 
is said to be as beantifnl as a vatra 



or " diamond." 



' The meaning apparently ie that 
the whole eeriee connsted of 21 mem- 
bers, vit^ (^)&lastambha, 19 others, 
and Tyiga Simha. It is not elear 
whether the name of the last Idng 
is (^rttydya or Tyiga. 
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|Kniit Han and Hari aie examplei, and Bldqma and indeed nany oUien 
bendee." Thue arguing, hie warriors haTe alwayi thoo£^ Teiy highly 
of (the oondoci of) their home-staying (king), seeing thai his enemies 
fled away in all eight directions.' 

( 12) His desire being stimulated by the taste of the joys doe to 
his prosperity, he married a young woman who by reason of her de?otioii 
to her people bore the name of KoladSvi, which is, as it were^ the stand- 
ing name for Lak^mi (or " good fortune ") attainable by (all) mkra 
sprung from any (noble) family of the world. 

(18) By him, who had sneh a reputation, was begotten on her a 
son called Batnapila, who gained renown because his people justly eon- 
duded that a jewel-like king would, by his good qniditiesb fester the 
most worthy among them.' 

(14) By reason of the elephants, pearls^ carried fortti by the 
impetus of the unrestrainable stream of blood running fmn the Sflit 
foreheads of the elephants of his enemies, his ($.#.» Batnapila's) baltie* 
field looked beautiful like a market-place strewn with the stotia of 
merchants^ and ruby-coloured through (the blood of) the slaoi* 

(16) Then haying placed him (U., Batnapik) on the thioub to 
be to the dynasty of Naraka what the sun is to the loioiss^ he (Lt^ 
Brahmi^b), the spotless champion, went to heaTen ; for nobk-miBdad 
men who know the good and the enl of the world know to do thai 
whioh is suitable to the occasion, 

(Second Phite : obrerseiline 88: Prose.) In his eiq^iftd, the heal 
(of tiie weather) was rdiered by the ooploua showsn of fotlUi wstsi 
flowing from the temples of his trocypa el histy (war-) elephnia wUtk 
had been prssentod to him by hundreds el kingi eonqosrsd by the yw 
of his arms entwined in dusters of flashes ol Ida sh«p iworL Thmgl 
(that eapital) was crowded with a dense forsstv aa it w«% d ansM cl Mi 
brare soUliers who were hankering after the pfander of tiie euqps cl ill 
his enemies, yet was it fit to be inhabited by wealthy people (wmnkaakB). 
(In it) the disk of the son was hid (from Tiew) by ths ttMNwaiis ^ 
pbMtered turrets iriiich axe rendered still wUter by the nentMlIki 
smiles of the knre-drunk fair damsels (standing ea them). B was 
frequented by many hundreds of well-to-do peopls^* just aa a flomil 
planted on the heic^ of the ICalaya monntains (ia tntprnM) by 
snakes. It is adorned by learned men, reHgioua p reesp io r a ami poels 
who haye made it their plaee el veMtt» josi aa the sh;f is nienel 



1 Brahmapila appears to haie be e^ee t s d to 

been of a ndla and peaceable dispoal* n "Jewel isoteniini 

tion snd tUs is the way thai tiis • These ia hM ^ 

K9i expieessa ths* fkot. Hie aon Tsrhal eoneeij wMeh wuiui be _^ 

tnapMa formed ths s trongest eon- l^traadatsd, Bkifi n ■eamhelha 

tnst to Urn, being a TSiy strong and '^weU-io^ plesaine4ofhMr smi *' 

warlike ruler, with a TSiy long reiffn. and " a snake/' Ths llslswa u 

« There is heie a jplsy on ths tsins, with its hMta^bMHSL 

word raina or ** jewel. A ratna- suit ths temer, wUs Ihi toMJi 

nfKima or "jewel-liyke" prinoe ma/ salt lbs tatter* -^-v*^ 
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hj Meicarj, Ja|uter and Yennt.' It wmnMiw Um rammit of moaBt 
KmUm in being the iwidflnoe of the Panm^Ymrm {ue^ fapnina 
ruler, or (^'ira, the lupreme God), and in being inhabited by a Vitteea 
(i\f., e fiiaiter of wealth, or KuT^ra the QiA of wealth). Like the 
cloth which protects the king's broad cheat, ita booadariea were 
encompassed by a rampart, famished with a fence strong like thai 
used for the game-birds of the (^akaa, fit to cause ehagrin to the 
king of Gurjara, to gire fsTer to the heads of the ontameaUe elefrfianti 
of the chief of Gaaila, to act like bitumen in the earth to the lord of 
Kerala, to strike awe into the Bfthikaa and Tilkas, to oauee disoom- 
fiture (lit., pulmonary consumption) to the master of the Deeean ooontiy ; 
and genendly to serre for the purpose of discomfiting the (king's) 
enemies. It ii rendered beautiful by the riTer Lauhitya whieh giies 
relief to the fair damsels, that after the exerdon of sexual enjoymat 
ascend to the retirement of their stuoooed turrets, by the spimy of its 
current gently wafted up by the breeze oharnungly xeaonant with the 
prattle of the flocks of love-drunk females of the Kala-hanua dncka ; 

(Second Plate: rererse:) and which (rirer) also reaemblea the 
eloth of the finely wrought flags carried by the dephanta of Kaillsa, and 
the jewelled mirrors usol in their coquetries by the numeroua females 
(i.e., the Apsaraset) of the lord of heaTen (ue^ Indra). It ii an 
object of respect to merchants who are the owners of nomerooa (kinds 
of) wares. Such ii the town in which the lord of PrtgjyOtiia 
took up his residence and which he called by the appropriate name of 
the " Impregnable one" (durjaya). Here dulnesa might be obeerved in 
neckUce^ but not in the senses (of the inhabitants) ; fickleness in apei« 
but not in their minds ; changefulness in the motions of the eyebrows, but 
not in promiies ; accidents (happening) to things, but not to the labjecta. 
Here capriciousnets might be seen (only) in women ; reeling (only) in the 
gait of women excited ^th the (tender) intoxication of spring*tide ; eove- 
tousnous (only) in evil-doers ; safe addiction to the dpping of honey (only) 
in swarms of bees ; exceeding devotion to love (only) in Brahmany diioki 
(An(u Ca^area) ; and eating of flesh (only) in wUd beasts. In that town, 
which emulated the residence of Visava (t.e., Indra) the king, who 
roMmMcsthe moon in that he makes his virtues to wax, aa the moon 
makes the tides of the encircling ocean to wax, and in that he canaei 
his enemios to experience the deprivation of their wealth, as the moon 
causes the ponds to experience the deprivation of their lotuses ; and 
who resemMes the sun in that he makes his feet to rest on the heads of 
his enemies, as the sun makes his rays to rest on the summits of thfl 
mountains, and in that he delights in making his eopper-minei 
lucrativts as the sun makes the lotus-ponds bnlliant : who. being 

^ Here is a^rain a verbal conceit : hdvya hoth " a poet " and " Venus.' 

hudha m^ans both " a learned man " The capital was to the men, what tfat 

and " Mercary ; " guru both " roligi- sky is to the planets, 
pus preceptor " and ** Jupiter," and 
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a PamnSfraift (to punmoiiiit fareraign), Uk«B pl«aiiire in (the eoimtry 
of) Kinuff&pt ; who, tboagh being of the Bhaonui (t.e^ of Nanks't) 
xaoe, delightB in being the enemy of the DinaTae (or denumt) } who 
being* Purufditama or ''perfect man," does not act as a JamSrdana 
(or troabler of his subjects) ; who, though being a Taliant man, walks 
(losnrely) like an elephant : whose figure is suoh as to outnlo Manmatha 
(or the god of love) ; whose profundity such as to put into the shade 
the ocean; whose intelligence suoh as to be a guarantee of the con- 
quest of the world ; whose Talour suoh as to surpass Skanda (or the 
god of war) : who is an Arjuna in fame^ a Bhimasgna in war, a Kritlnta 
(or god of death) in wrath, a forest-conflagration in destroying his 
plant-like adTcrsaries: who is the moon in the Aj of kaming, the 
(sweet) breeze of the Malaya mountains in the midst of the jasmin- 
Uke men of good birth, the sun in eclipsing his enemies, the mooatain 
of the East in the successful advancement of his friends : this kingb 
the ParawtifvarOf Paramo'bkaftSraka, MakSrSfSdkir&fa, the iUustri* 
ous RatnafMila Yarma-ddya, who meditates at the feet of the MakM^B* 
dkirSJa, the illusirious Brahmapnla Yarma-dSra, may he prosper. 

(Second Plate: rererse; line 52.) With reference to the laad 
producing two thousand (measures of) rioe^ and the fields with the 
clusters <i gourds, together with the inferior land of the hamM of 
VamadSra, (the whole) situated on the northern bank (of the Brahma- 
putra), within the district of the ** Thirteen Yillages," the king lendi hia 
greetings and commands to all and sereral who redde (there) : to tfai 
(common) people of the Brfthman and other castes, headed by the district 
revenue officers and their derks, as well as to the ether (hi|^ier-claas) 
people, such as the Bajanakas, BAjapotras, Btjatallabhae, ete.» aind above 
them the Ranakas, Rijfiis, and Bajas ; and, in laet». to aU who M^ 
reside there in future at any time. 

Be it known to you, that this land, together with Iti hooiei^ fifUij* 
fields, dry land, water, cattie-pastuxM, refuse-lands^ etc.* of whalew 
kind it may be, inclusive of any place within its borden, and faissd iisa 
all worries on account of the &stening of elephants* the bstauag of 
boats, the searching for thieves, the inflicting of ponidunentsb the teBaatTs 
taxes, the imposts for various causes, and the pasturing of aaimale, Muh 
as elephants, hones, camels, cattle^ buffaloes, goats and sheep^ aa set forth 
in this charter :— 

(Third Plate : line 68 : verse 1.) There was a Brahman m the bad, 
DSvadatta, of the Pirtsara Gotra and the Ka^va ^khi ; a leader soMNig 
the VajasanSyakas, whom on having found to be the foremoet vadie 
scholar, the V^as, in their threefold division, felt themselves satisfied. 

(8) He had a son, Sadgaggtdatta, ridily endowed with (evwy) 
virtue, who ever kept the holy fire burning (in his house), and at the 
n^ht of whose devotion to the six holy dutiee a multitnde of people wwe 
established in their faith in the whole bod^ of BfthnuMia fyom BhHgt 
downwards* 
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(8) Ha hid a wifa^ ^yimijikJlt davoUd to her hiulMUid And «ndoi 
with (erery) Tirtacb who ihinet like the itreidc (oreeoent or quarter) dt 
moQD, pare in form end diipelling the derkneee. 

(4) From lH*r wmi horn a eon, Viradatta* a leader among the lean 
in the (^'Astna, and fearful of (committing) any offence, on the experia 
of whoee dwp-eeatod piety and f ormidaUe intdUect the Kali age felt» ai 
were, humhled. 

(6) To him, on the YifQupadi Sagkiinti, in the twentyifth yc 
of my reign, (thia land) if given hy me for the aake of the good and t 
glory of my father and of myaelf . 

(Ita) hoondariea (are aa fdlowv) : On the eaat, the Gtimall-tne > \ 
the hig dike ; on the aooth-eaat, the (^Umali-tree ■^f'^ing on the ate 
hank (of the rirer Brahmaputra) by the anchorage of the boata for ti 
P&thi fiah of the BQyi-cUaa ; on the aonth the Badan*tz6e hy the aan 
anchorage of boata ; on the aouth-weat the Ei^imbala-tree by the aan 
anchorage of boata ; on the weat the A^vatha-tree ■'•^Fiding on the etei 
bank (of the riter) ; at the bend to the north-weii, the <li k^ of tl 
fielda, aa well aa a Kif imbaU-tree ; on the north*weat the Hijjak-tree c 
the dike of the fielda ; at the bend to the eaat and north, the dike of ti 
fielda and a pair of Qllmali-treea ; farther at the bend to the eaat an 
aoath, the dike of the nelda and a pair of Kl^imbal^treea ; at the ■Kgl 
bend to the eaat and aoath, the dike of the fielda and a pair of Cftfanall 
treea ; on the north, the Kifflmbala-tree on the big dike ; and on tli 
north-eaat, a VStaaa-tree on the big dike. 

The 8eai. 

Hail ! The k>rd of Piigjyotifa, the Mahtoij-idhirljat the ilhii 
trioua Ratnapala Varma Dftra. 

/ The treee here mentioQed are : CUnbala, wUeh I eannot ideniifv 



tree ; KMmbiUa, an inferior kind of COaSSmBot^^ 
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APPENDIX D. 

DESCRIPTION OF AHOM MANUSCRIPT RECORDS. 

Whbv the Ahdmi inyaded Assam at the heginning of the 13th century 
they were already in possession of a written character and a literatore of 
their own. The use of paper was unknown, and they employed instead 
strips of hark of the Sdoi tree, known in Bengal as Agar (Aqoilaria 
Agallooha), the Aloes wood of the Bihle, from which are obtained the 
perfomed chips which are so largely exported from Sylhet f or nse ali 
incense in temples. The manner of preparing the hark for ose as a 
writing material is as follows :— 

A tree is selected of aboat 15 or 16 years' growth and 80to 86 inohaf 
in girth, measured about 4 feet from the ground. From this the bark is 
remoTed in strips, from 6 to 18 feet long, and from 3 to 87 inohei in 
breadth. These strips are rolled up separately with the inner or white 
part of the bark outwards, and the outer or green part inside, and ave 
dried in the sun for several days. They are then rubbed by hand on a 
board, or some other hard substance, so as to faoUitate the remoral of the 
outer or scaly portion of the bark. After this, they are exposed to th« 
dew for one night. Next morning the outer layer of the bark (nikari) is 
carefully removed, and the bark proper is cut into pieces of a convenient 
■ixe 9 to 27 inches long and 3 to 18 inches broad. These are pot into 
cold water for about an hour, and the alkali is extracted, after which the 
surface is scraped smooth with a knife. They are then dried in the sun 
for half an hour, and, when perfectly dry, are rubbed with a piece of 
burnt brick. A paste prepared from mdiimSk (Pktueolus radiaius) is 
next rubbed in, and the bark is dyed yellow by means of ydlofw arsenic. 
This is followed again by sun*drying, after which the strips are mbbedas 
smooth as marble. The process is now complete, and the strips are ready 
for use. 

The labour of preparing the bark and of inscribing the writing k 
considerable, and, apart from this, much greater value is attached to an old 
manuscript, or put hi, than to a new copy of it. These putkis are very 
carefully preserved, wrapped up in pieces of cloth, and are handed down aa 
heirlooms from father to von. Many of them are black with age, and the 
characters have in places almost disappeared. The sobjeets dealt witk 
are various. Many are of a historical character; othm describe the 
methods of divination in use amongst ihe Ahom Diddhftif and B«ikmgi : 
others again are of a religious character, while a few contain interesting 
ipecimens of popular folklore. A list of thme pmiku which had corner at 
that time, to notice will be found in my Report on the rrogrwi ol 
historical Kesearch in Assam* 

9 
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